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PRHI<ACH 


Tiik i)r^ 'cni volunio is the outcome of researches extending 
over a number of years. All who have had to do with Mysore 
and Coorg know the attraction of their grand and varied 
natural features, their agreeable climate, and their interesting 
racial characteristics. Indeed, a Kannada poet describes the 
Iloysala country, th<it is Mysore, especially the we.st, as a 
i^aiK^-iiiirror (or reflection) of Kashmir. Regions so inviting 
could ne^^cr liave been entirely secluded from the general 
current of public affairs, but stirring events of recent times 
had (wrought them more prominently to notice. Curiosity was 
thus awakened as to their past. For though their chronicles 
could perhaps be fairly retraced for about five centuries, 
earlier periods were more or less a blank. To supply this 
want it Vv-as recognised that an examination was imperative of 
the inscriptions to be met with in all parts, which furnish 
almost the only t'ontemporary records for the various periods 
to which they relate. 

These inscriptions are mostly on either stone or metal. 
Their primary object is, in general, to record the erection of 
temples or other public structures, the endowment of gods or 
Brahmans with lands and gifts, or to commemorate acts of 
heroism or self-sacrifice. But occasion is taken to give at the 
.same time details as to the ruling powers of the day, their 
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ancestry and past achievements, and other information invalu- 
able for historical purposes. Those on stone are engraved on 
natural rocks, on prepared pillars or slabs set up at the spots 
dedicated, and on the walls of temples and the gateways of 
forts and other buildings. Those on metal arc generally on 
copper plates of a convenient size, strung together on a metal 
ring, which is secured with an impression in metal of the royal 
seal- Being portable, these can be secreted, and thus have 
often survived when inscriptions on stone have been destroyed. 

To arrive at a just conception of the past annals of the 
countries, therefore, no better or indeed other way existed than 
to collect copies of all the inscriptions wherever they could be 
discovered, and to combine their historical contents into a 
consecutive narrative. Such has been the task accomplished 
in the volumes of the Epigraphia Carnatica (see list above, 
p. v), of which the present volume forms a compendium — 
a convenience for consultation. 

As regards previous efforts in this direction, it is related 
that the Mysore king, Chikka - Deva - Raja, who ruled from 
1672 to 1704, had lists and copie.«‘ made of the inscriptions 
throughout his country, but this was for the purpose of 
checking the endowments. The register so compiled was 
unfortunately one of those in the royal library which, during 
the usurpation of the throne in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, was ordered by Tipu Sultan to be taken for boiling 
the gram or kulti for the horses. On the restoration of the 
Hindu Raj in 1799, during the Survey operations conducted 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century by Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie, copies were taken of inscriptions to the number of 
several thousands. But neither would the former of these 
collections, had it survived, nor the latter, the examination of 
which would be but labour lost on account of its unreliable 
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character, satisfy the critical demands of the present day. 
Numberless errors have been unwittingly propagated in past 
times by copies that were not trustworthy of inscriptions and 
other records. 

The means of obtaining mechanical facsimiles, and the use" 
of the photographic lens, together with a juster appreciation 
of the absolute necessity of exact and veracious counterparts, 
have icdscd the processes of epigraphy to those of a fine art. 
Scholars seated in their own libraries are thus now placed in 
possession, of the texts in a form that cannot be surpassed for 
exactitude, and even easier to study than the originals. 

It was in 1865, when Mr. L. Bowring, C.S.I., was Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg, that the services of 
Major Dixon, an officer skilled in the new art of photography, 
were engaged to obtain copies by that process of inscriptions 
in various plac<^s easily accessible, where they were known to 
be numerous, such as Chitaldroog, Harihar, Belgami, and the' 
north - west. These, numbering 150, were, in the then 
imperfect state of the art,' taken on a scale so reduced that 
they could only be read wnth a magnifying glass, and even so, 
owing to insufficient cleansing and preparation of the originals, 
with difficulty. The photographs, however, were eventually, 
after other efforts to deal with them, placed in my hands for 
decipherment of the ancient characters and for translation in 
such leisure lime as could be found from my regular duties. 
My* only qualifications for the work were a knowledge of the 
language and the country. Otherwise it was new to me, and 
the task was not an easy one, as I was already engaged on 
extra duty in compiling the first edition of the Gasetteers of 
Mysore and published in 1877. But by 1879 I con- 

trived to bring out, in a volume called Mysore Inscriptions, 
translations of all those photographed as above, and of some 
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other inscriptions collected by myself. Archocology had now 
become a hobby. 

After the Rendition of Mysore in i88i to the Native 
Government, on return from serving as Secretary to the 
Education Commission under Sir W. VV. Hunter in Calcutta, 
I was appointed in 1884, in addition to my office of Education 
Secretary to Government, as Director of Archaeological Re- 
searches, being relieved for that purpose of the Police De- 
partment, of which I also had charge. In 1886 was published 
the volume of Coorg Inscriptions^ 7mA in 1889 the volume of 
Inscriptions in Sravana-Belgola. 

So much interest was excited by this work ^ that in 1890, 
at the instance of the Dewan, Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, a regular 
Archaiological Department was formed under me. The ex- 
ploration and copying of all the inscriptions throughout the 
country on a regular system. District by District, were now 
entered upon. The work was much interrupted by the out- 
break of plague in 1898, and I was otherwise also greatly 
occupied with bringing out a new edition of the Gacietteer of 
Mysore^ published in 1897. But several months each year 
were spent in the arduous work in camp, and the results of 
the Archaeological Sojrvcy continued to appear in successive 
volumes of the Epigraphia Carnatica^ according to the list 
on page v. The last (IX) bears date 1905, but was really 
issued in 1906. The total number of inscriptions and the 
magnitude of the whol# undertaking far exceeded what had 
been anticipated either by myself or by the Government, and 
I am thankful to have been allowed to complete it. 

Of the results obtained by the Survey, the details of which 
are contained in the volumes above referred to, the present 
volume is a summary. Their importance has been abundantly 

^ As it has long been out of print, a new edition is in preparation. 
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acknowledged by competent authorities. The history has been 
traced back, with scarcely a break, to the third century RC, 
^id former conceptions in regard to it have been considerably 
modified. A few of tlie principal items, before unknown, which 
have been brought to our knowledge may here be briefly 
mentioned. The earliest in order of time, and among the first 
in novelty ainl interest, arc the account of the migration of 
Jains fr -m the North under their great leader Phadrabrdni, and 
the statement that he was accompanied by the celebrated 
Chaiuha '"upta as his disciple, and that both ended their lives 
at Sravana-Bejgoja in the Ilassan District. These cannot be 
said to be proved as undeniably true, for they arc perhaps now 
inca[)able alike of proof or disproof. But there are probabilities 
in favour of the occurrences as narrated, while they arc not 
discredited by any an«ichronism. And the crowning discovery 
by me of Edicts of Asoka, which placed beyond all doubt the 
fact that the' north of Mysore in his time formed part of the 
Maurya empirb, may also be held to lend support to the 
alleged connection with this country of Chandra Gupta, whose 
grandson Asoka was. A local scat of the Maurya Government 
had evidently existed for some time at Isila, which is probably 
indicated by the Sidda of Siddapura in the Molakfilmuru 
taluq, where the edicts were found. 

The rule of the Andhras or Siitavrdianas, in succession to 
the Mauryas, has moreover been established. So also that of 
the line of Mahavali or Bana kings, hitherto unknown, has been 
made clear, together with details of the origin and rise to power 
of the Kadambas, who sprang from the Mysore country. The 
Gangas, who ruled over Mysore and Coorg for several centuries 
down to the end of the first millennium of the Christian era, 
but whose very name had been lost in oblivion, have been 
restored to their place in history. The Pallavas, equally 
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unknown before, have now been recognised as a great ruling 
power in the South, whose dominion was perpetuated in 
Mysore by the Nonambas or Nojambas. The influence of the 
Chalukyas, especially their western branch, and the important 
part played by the Rashtrakutas or Rattas, who for two 
centuries supplanted them, have been amply elucidated. The 
first clue to the chronology of the Chblas was obtained from 
Mysore, and the range of their conquests here has been made 
manifest. In regard to the indigenous royal dynasty of the 
Poysalas or Hoysalas, who made a name in the South, their 
place of origin has been identified, and the building up of their 
power shown in detail. Not to mention the Santaras and 
others, the Changalvas and Kongalvas, lines of kings quite 
unknown, have been brought to light, and a large blank in 
the history of Coorg thus filled up. 

For the more modern period, from the establishment of the 
Vijayanagar empire in the fourteenth century, less ignorance 
prevailed, but abundance of material has been obtained for 
adding to our knowledge and correcting previous misconcep- 
tions. Mo.st important information has also been acquired 
regarding Karnataka literature and other matters which it is 
difficult to specify in a few words. The volumes of which this 
is a compendium can vouch for themselves, and I would 
bespeak for it as favourable a reception as has already been, 
accorded to them. 


IIarrow-on-tiie-H ii.l, 
Christmas 1908 . 
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MYSORE AND COORG 


FROM THE INSCRIPTIONS 

These eloquent records of bygone ages arc not, as might be 
expected, altogether silent in regard to the epic period. As 
preliminary, therefore, to the authenticated history, a brief 
reference may be made to notices in our inscriptions of incidents 
in the Ramayana and the MShabharata. 

Rama, on his expedition to Ceylon for the recovery of Ms 
wife Sita, who had been carried off by Ravana, is generally 
admitted to have passed through the Mysore country. On 
the abduction of Sita, as she was borne alotjg by her captor 
in his air -car, her rescue was attempted by Jatayu, king 
of the vultures, who was slain by Ravana. According to 
an inscription at the place (Mk 27), it was on the Jatinga 
Rame^vara hill in the Molakalmuru taluq that Jatayu fell 
when mortally wounded. But before he died he was able to 
impart the information as to who the despoiler was. This led 
to the despatch of Hanuman, the monkey chief, as a spy 
to Lanka or Ceylon to obtain confirmation of the report. 
Meanwhile Rama made an alliance with Sugrlva, the king of 
Kishkindha, on the Pampa or Tungabhadra river (near the 
site of the mediseval Vijayanagar), with the aid of whose 
forces he marched against RSLvana in Ceylon. On his way 
through the Mysore region Rama seems to have crossed, the 
Kaverl river at Ramanathpura in the ArkalgQd taluq (Ag 53, 
Yd 25, 26). The tributary Lakshmahtirtha river, close by, 
is named after his brother Lakshmana. The . return journey. 
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after his triumph, seems to have been by way of Avani in the 
Mulbagal taluq — where there is a group of temples dedicated 
severally to Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata, ^atrughna, Vali, and 
Sugriva — through Nandi in the Chik-Ballapur taluq (CB 29), 
and perhaps Mulukunte in the Tumkur taluq (Tm 14). 

With regard to the Mahabharata stories, Kaivara in the 
Chintamani taluq is said to be Itkachakrapura (Ct 86, 87). 
Kunti-devI, the mother of the Pandavas, is said to have rebuilt 
a temple in the Chik-Ballapur taluq (CB 29). An inscription 
at Bclgami in the Shikarpur taluq (Sk 126) says that, after 
the performance of the Rajasuya sacrifice, the Five Pandava 
brothers came there, and set up the Five Lingas of the Pancha 
Linga temple. King Virata’s capital, Matsya, where the 
Pandavas spent the last year of their exile in disguise, is 
identified with Panungal or Hanugal in Dharwar, just over 
the north-west border of Mysore. 



I. RULING DYNASTIES 


1. MAURYAS 

The earliest uiiHoubicd inscriptions in Mysore arc the Edicts 
of Asoka in the Molakalmuru taluq (Mk 21, 14, 34), dis- 
covered by me in i 892. They belong to the first half of the 
third ccniury ILC., and arc unquestionable evidence that the 
north of the Mysore State was included in the Maurya empire. 
But there are inscriptions relating to a period still farther 
back. For the Mauryas had as their predecessors the Nandas, 
and one inscription (Sk 225) states that Kuntala, a province 
which included the western Dckhan and the north of Mysore, 
was ruled by tiie Nandas. Another (Sk 236) derives the 
descent of the Kadambas, the early rulers of the north-west 
of the country, from Nanda. ] 5 ut these are of comparatively 
modern date, the twelfth century, and need not be further 
noticed. 

Much more ancient and definite are t he Jain inscriptions ' 
relating to Bhadrabahu and Cha n dra Gupt a. The first dis- 
covery of those at Sravana-Bcjgola was made by me in 1874. 
The oldest are incised on the natural and irregular horizontal 
surface of the rock on the summit of the lower hill, called 
Chandragiri. One (SB 17), of (?) about 600, which almost 
runs into the big one (SB i), to be mentioned farther on, 
couples together “ the pair {yugma\ Bhadrabahu along with 
Chandra Gupta munuidra,” and says that theirs was the safe (or 
auspicious) faith (dharmma). Two inscriptions on the north 
bank of the Kaveri near Seringapatam (Sr 147, 148), of 
about 900, describe the summit of the Kalbappu hill, that is, 

3 
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Chandragiri, as marked by the footprints of Bhadrabahu and 
Chandra Gupta munipati. At Sravana-Belgoja, one of 1129 
(SB 54) mentions Bhadrabahu — the srutakevali — and Chandra 
Gupta, who by being his disciple acquired such merit that he 
was for a long time served by the forest deities. Another 
there, of 1163 (SB 40), speaks of Bhadrabahu, \he last of the 
srutakcvalis, and his disciple Chandra Gupta, whose glory was 
such that his gana of munis was worshipped by the forest 
deities. A third in the same place, of 1432 (SB 108), after 
extolling the yalindra Bhadrabahu, the last of the i^rutakevalis, 
says that his disciple was Chandra Gupta, the greatness of 
whose penance caused his exalted fame to be spread into 
other worlds (or lands). 

In literature, the Brihatkathdkosa, a work by Harishena, 
dated in 931, says that Bhadrabahu, the last of the Sruta> 
kevalis, had the king Chandra Gupta as his disciple. A similar 
account is contained in the Bhadrabdhu-chariia by Ratnanandl 
of about 1450 ; and is repeated in the Rdjdvali-kdthe by Deva- 
chandra, which is a modern compilation, of about 1 800. 

The tradition — thus ancient in origin, and referred to in 
subsequent ages down to the present as well known — is that 
Bha drabahu died at ^rav ana-Belgo|a, on the Katavapra or 
'Kalbappu hill, that is Chandragiri, w hile leading a migratio n 
o f Jains from the nort h, and that Chandra Gupta, who had 
accompanied him as his chief disciple, was the only attendant 
on him in his last moments. The latter survived his teacher 
for twelve years, which were spent in penance on the hill,, 
and then died there himself.^ 

For further local testimony to the truth of this, we have 
C handra-gi ri. the name of the hill, given to it after Chandr a 
Gupta . On it is pointed out the cave in which Bhadrabahu 
expired (SB 71). In the centre of the group of temples there, 
and the most ancient among them, is the C handra Gupta bas ti> 

' “ The story would be very interesting if it could be believed,” says Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith (EHL 137). Unfortunately he has been entirely misled as to its being a. 
modern invention. 
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facing which, as being then the sole object of adoration on the 
hill, must be read the semicircle of rock inscriptions (SB i- 35 ) 
recording t he death, by saUckhana or fasting , of various dis- 
tinguished Jains. The facade of this basti is a perforated 
stone screen containing ninety sculptured scenes of events in 
the lives of Bhadrabfihu and Chaiidra Gupta. This, however, 
from the name of the sculptor, may be a work of the twelfth 
century, and made for its protection. 

But of tl c rock inscriptions at Sravana-Belgoja, which 
mostly consist of only two or three lines, the longest and 
most important is SB i, in Sanskrit, not dated, but, from the 
characters, belonging to not l ater than the fifth cen tuiy.^ l"or 
they closely correspond with those of the Kavadi stone 
(Sb 523;, recording the death of the Kadamba king Ravi- 
varmma and his queen ; and phrases arc grouped in a similar 
way in both, leaving a space between. Comparison may also 
be made with the characters of the Siragunda stone (Cm 56), 
which is of the time of the Ganga king Nirvvinlta or Durv- 
vinlta, who came to the throne in 482. 

After verses 'in praise of Vardhamana or Mahavira, whose 
doctrine (it says) is even to-day in favour in ViiJala (? Vai.sali), 
a line of holy men is named who succeeded him. They were : 
Gautama ganadhara, his personal disciple Loharya, Jambu,“ 
Vishnudeva, Aparajita, Govardhana, Bhadrabahu,® Vi6akha, 
Proshthila, Krittikarya, Jayanama, Siddhartha, Dhritishena, 
Buddhila,^ and others. Bhadrabahu-svami, of this illustrious 
succe.ssion of regularly descended great men, by his power 
of knowing the past, present, and future, having foretold in 
Ujjayini a period of twelve years of dire calamity (or famine), 
the whole of the sangha (or Jaina community) went forth from 
the North to the South. By degrees they had arrived at a 
populous and prosperous country, when the Acharya, Prabha- 

* The seventh, in the opinion of Drs. Leumann ( VO/, vii. 382) and FJeet 
{E/» iv. 25). 

These were the t hr^e Kevalis . The second is generally called Sudharma. 

* These were four of the five Snitakevalis . 

^ These seven were Dasapurvis, out of eleven. 
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chandra by name (or (?) with Prabhachandra also), on this 
mountain named Katavapra, perceiving that but little time 
remained for him to live, in order that he might perform the 
penance before death, bidding farewell to them, sent away the 
entire satigha, and with one single disciple, worshipping on 
the cold rocks covered with grass, gained emancipation from 
his body. 

N ow here we have the predicti on by Bh adr abahu of 
t welve years of famine in the North, an d the migration i n 
con sequence of t he Tains t o th e South. As Dr. Leumann 
says,’ the migration to the South is “ the initial fact of the 
Digambara tradition.’* After a critical examination of Jain 
patjdvalis or succession lists of gurus. Dr. Hgcrnle says : ^ 
“ B efore Bhadrabrihu th e Jai n com m unit y was undivide d ; 
with him the Digambaras separated from the Svetambaras. . . . 
The question is who this Bhadrabahu was. The Svetambara 
pattavalis know only one Bhadrabahu, who, from the dates 
assigned to him by the Svetambaras and Digambaras alike, 
must be identical with the Bhadrabahu I of the Digambaras. 
Considering the varying and contradictory ’character of the 
Digambara traditions, the probability is that the inception of 
the great separation took place under Bhadrabahu I, who 
died 162 A.V. according to the Digambaras, or 170 A.V. 
according to the ^Svetambaras.” Dr. Jacobi says:® “The 
date of Bhadrabahu’s death is placed identically by all Jaina 
authors, from Hemachandra down to the most modern scholiast, 
in the year 170 A.V.” This is 2 q 7 b.C . 

The inscription records the death of a certain Acharya, 
who was evidently a leader of the migration to the South, for 
he bade farewell to the entire sangha — that is, the sangha 
previously mentioned as migrating with him to the South — 
and sent them on their way, in order that he might remain on 
the hill and perform the penance before death. During this 
final period he was ministered to by one single disciple (out 
of those who had accompanied him). The name of the 

^ loc, cii. /A. xxi. 59, 60. ® Kalpasutra^ Introd. 13. 
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Acharya is apparently given as Prabhachandra, but if the 
other reading above noted, proposed by Jains on the spot, 
might stand, Prabh^handra would indicate the disciple, and 
is explained as the clerical name adopted, by Chandra G upta. 
The Acharya would therefore be Bhadrabahu.^ That this 
was the name of the last of the ‘uatakevalis there is no doubt 
whatever. And that the first Maurya emperor, Chandra Gupta, 
the Sandrakoptos of the Greek historians, who reigned from 321 
10^297 I3.C., was contemporary with him, and disappeared from 
public life in the sam.c year that Bhadrabahu, as above shown, 
died, is equally clcpr. The question then naturally arises. 
What evidence is there that they were in any way connected ? 

As to this, Mr. Thomas says : “ “ That Chandra Gupta 
was a I vember of the Jaina community is taken by their 
writers as a matter of course and treated as a known fact, 
whicli needed neither argument nor demonstration. . . . The 
testimony of Mcgasthencs would likewise seem to imply U^at 

^ lie i.'i (Ica- ribed ptln ia • ('hattJi a in SB 104. — It lias been attemplccl 
by Dr. ^/t/. iv. 24) T<r’muke out that the Bliadrabahu t)f the inscription 

\>as a later one of that name, who is said lo have lived in the first century 
15. r., and that Chandragupta means his disciple Gu]»tigupta. But no necessity 
apperns for .is.uming that a long period intervened between the Bhadrabahu in 
the oj)cning ])(jrti(ni and the one with whom the narrative begins, and that they 
were ditferent persons. For even in the Kalpasfttra of Bhadrabahu the section 
headed Sthcijh'd 7 )ali extends to many generations beyond him, which is accounted 
for as being for the sake of auspiciousness (see fntnxh 23). Guptigupla, again, is 
nowhere inenlione<l in any inscription. The solitary instance in which the name was 
supposed lo occur ha^ been shown by Dr. 1 aider s (A/, iv. 339) to have no such 
meaning. Moreuver, this Gu])tigupta is said to have had other names, one of \viuch, 
it is significant to note, was N'ivakha, the name of the successor of Bhadrabaiui I. 
To imagine also, with Dr. Lcumann (in his kindly criti(pic), that Prabhachandra 
belonged lo some still more distant periocl, farther removed from lx)th, is in direct 
contradiction to the inscription, which unmistakably shows that he accompanied the 
san^ha on its migration. The name Prabhachandra is not an uncommon one among 
the Jain gurus, and occurs at all periods. But the one honoured with this unique 
memorial was no ordinary man. In the eftbrt to discover some one of the name of 
sufficient distinction to whom it can be fitted, a certain Digambara teacher is 
suggested, who cannot be shown tp have lived till a later time than that of the 
inscription, and of course he would in no way be connected with the migration. To 
justify this proposed piecemeal and disjointed treatment of the inscription, it is 
represented that the first portion was a customary introduction to Jain inscriptions. 
But plausible as this may appear in theory, it is opposed to fact, for not a single 
inscription has been found with this introduction. 

Jainisfn^ or the Early Faith o/Asoha, 23. 
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Chandra Gupta submitted to the devotional teaching of the 
Scrmanas as opposed to the doctrines of the Brahmans.” In 
treating of the Hindu religious sects, Professor Wilson says : ^ 
“It has been supposed that wc have notices of the Jaina sect 
as far back as the period at which Megasthenes was sent 
ambassador to Sandracoptus, and that these notices are 
recorded by Strabo and Arrian.” Colebrooke, who examined 
the passages referred to, says : ^ “ The followers of Buddha 
are clearly distinguished from the Brachmanes and Sarmanes. 
The latter, called Germancs by Strabo and Samanaeans by 
Porphyrins, are the ascetics of a different religion, and may 
have belonged to the sect of Jina or to another.” Megasthenes, 
in his Indika, says ^ of the Sarmanes who live in the woods : 
“ They communicate with the kings, who consult them by 
messengers regarding the causes of things, and who through 
them worship and supplicate the deity.” The story of 
Clvindra Gupta’s accession to the throne of the Nandas is 
dramatised in the Sanskrit play named Mtidrd Rdkshasa^ by 
Vi^akhadatta, which has been translated by Professor Wilson.^ 
In this we see that Jains held a prominent , position at the 
time, and Chfinakya — also called Vishnugupta and Kautilya — 
who was the prime agent in the revolution, employs a_ Jain 
one of his chi ef em issari es. 

We arc therefore not without warrant for assuming that 
Chandra Gupta was a Jain by creed. At the period when he 
becomes associated with Bhadrabahu, he was much troubled 
in mind on account of sixteen dreams with which he had been 
visited. These are mentioned in many narratives relating to 
him. Bhadrabahu in the course of his travels having come to 
Pataliputra, the capital, the king consulted him as to their 

^ It'^orks^ i. 324. Essays^ ii. 203. 

McCrindle’s Indika of Megasthenes {El, vi. 244). 

* 7 'heafre of the Hindus^ ii. 125. The work is no doubt much older than he 
thought, owing to his erroneous opinion that the Jains were later than the Buddhists. 
It is now well established that they were more ancient. Professor Speyer (in his 
recent Studies about the Kathnsaritsagara') also says : “ Visakhadatta and his admir- 
able drama are to be placed many centuries earlier than is generally done ” {fEAS, 
1908, p. 910). 
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interpretation, and was dismayed at the coming troubles which 
they portended, including the twelve years of famiiiC. lie 
seems consequently, nnpressed by Bluidrabfihu’s exhortations, 
to have rc'^cdved to retire from the throne, and to place him- 
self under the guidance of this the most distinguished Jain 
teacher then living, for the right performance of pcnitcnti«il 
acts in view of the impendinj^ calamities. He was, as Mr. V. 
A. Smith has pointed out,’ not fifty years of age at the time. 
He is not expressly j-tated to have died, and no special reason 
appears lor his death at this early age. Had he fallen in 
battle, or his life been cut short by accident or disease, the 
circumstance coiild not fail to have been mentioned. Hut if 
he retired from the throne in order to devote himself, in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the Jain religion, to an ascetic life in 
the last stage of his existence," and accompanied Hhadrabrihu 
to the South, this afhuds a reasonable ex])lanalion of Ins early 
disappearance from public notice and of the silence regarding 
his further career, for absolute renunciation of all earthly tics 
was of the essence of the vow he had taken. On the other 
hand, the southern accounts represent him tVs li'dng an ascetic 
life a' Srax’cina-Bclgola for twelve years after tl'.c dccca.se of 
Hhadrabrdiu.* His death then occurred when he was about 
sixly-lwo years of age, which seems more natural and so far 
entitled to credence. 

That the north of Mysore may even at that period have 
been a part of the Maurya empire is not beyond prc^xibility. 
For the Edicts of Asoka arc evidence that H was so two 
generations later ; and as the only conquest Asoka i.s said to 
have made was that of Kalinga or Orissa, it follows that the 
rest of his empire was inherited from his prcdccc.ssors. If it 
be true, moreover, as above staled, that the Nandas ruled over 
Kuntala, then the Maiiryas naturally acquired it in succession 

^ £///. 128. 

Asoka, who was his grandson, did the same, as will he seen below. 

^ Twelve years of penance were always thought essential for obtaining perfection, 
and for every ascetic who endeavours to quit this life with the best claims to enter 
one of the highest heavens or even Nirvana (Jacobi, A", xxii. Introd. 18). 
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to them. One inscription, indeed (Sb 263), says t^t 
Nagakhand a (the Shikarpur taluq) was prote cted b y the 
wise Chandra Gupta ,^ an abo de of the usag es of eminent 
Ksh attriyas ” ; but this is of the fourteenth century and too 
much cannot be built upon it. Of special interest, however, is 
the statement in the work by Harishena before referred to, 
that when, as described in the Sravana-Belgoja inscription, the 
san^qlia were sent on their way, “ they went by the guru’s 
direction to t he Punnata countr y, situated in the South.” ^ 
This was a province in the south-west of the Mysore State. 
It is mentioned in the second century by Ptolemy as Poun- 
nata, “where is beryl.” It is also named in the fifth century 
in connection with the Ganga king Avinita (Cg i), whose son 
Durvvinita married the Punnad king’s daughter, and united it 
to the Ganga territory. An inscription of the Punnad Rajas “ 
gives Kitthipura as their capital, which is identified (Hg 56) 
with Kittur on the Kabbani river in the Heggadadevankote 
trduq. One of the ancien t rock inscript ions on ChandragH 
( SB 7) records the dea th of a Jain eruru from Kittur. 

To turn now to the Edicts of Asoka. They are also en- 
graved on the natural horizontal surface of the rock, in three 
places near to one another in the Molakalmuru taluq. The 
most perfect is on a big boulder at the north-west foot of 
Brahmagiri (Mk 21). The other two, which are much effaced, 
arc one to the north of Siddapura, which is about a mile to 
the west (Mk 14), and the remaining one on the Jatinga 
Ramesvara hill, about three miles to the north (Mk 34). 
They are all three virtually alike, but differ from three some- 
what similar ones in the north of India, — those at Bairat in 
Rajputana, Rupnath in the Central Provinces, and Sahasram 
in Bengal, — in containing two edicts and not one, of which the 
second is a brief summary of the precepts of dhainma or the 
moral law. Another peculiarity is that, although they are 

^ Sanghd'pi ^amasto gu^u-vakycUah dakshind- paiha^ deiastha - runnd^ta-vishayam 
yayau. ® I A, xii. 13 ; xviii. 366. 
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inscribed in the Brfihmi characters,^ written from left to right, 
common to these edicts in other parts, the last word, in which 
the scribe states his profession, is in the KharoshthT characters,*'* 
written from right to left, which are found only in the extreme 
north-west of the Punjab. The date of these edicts is believed 
to be expressed in the figurc‘» 256 which occur at the end of 
the first edict, and which are understood as referring to the 
number of years from the death of Buddha, though they have 
been alsr iinoi'i.rcted in many various and quite irreconcilable 
w^ays.^ i'hc edicts themselves would thus belong to the year 
2 31 B.c. This was the last year of Asoka's life, and thirty-eight 
years aft(M his coronation-anointing. Dr. Fleet professc.s ^ to 
have di.scovcied that ‘‘ particular interest attaches to the Mysore 
versions, because the Jirahmagiri text di.scloscs the fact that it 
was framed on the anniversary of Asoka\s abdication, and when 
he was living in religious retirement on the hill .Suvarnagiri, 
still known as Songir, which was one of the hills .siirroundUig 
the ancient city of Girivraja in Magadha.'’ Whether all this 
be so or not is by no means determined."' 

The language of the edicts is what is known as Magadhi, 
with some local peculiarities. All three in Mysore begin in 
the same way, with greeting from the Ayaputa (Aryaputra or 
Prince) and the Mahamatas (high officials) of Suvannagiri 
(identified as above) to the Mahamatas*^ of Isila (possibly Sidda 
in Siddapura). The edicts are introduced with the formula 
Devanam Piye commands ” or “ Thus says Devanam Piye.” ^ 

1 The source of the DevanagarT and other aljjhabets of India. It is apparently of 
Setnitic origin, and was introduced into India in about the ninth century B.c. But an 
inrligenous origin has also been claimed for it (see A-/. x\xv. 253). 

A form of Aramaic script introduced by the Persians after the conquests of 
Darius in the sixth century B.c. 

* Fof a summary of these, see /I^AS, 1904, p, 4 ff. 

1905, p. 304. 

® See Aidka Notes ^ by V. A. Smith and F. W. Thomas, in lA, xxxvii. ; also The 
Last Edkt o/ASoha, by Fleet, in /EAS, 1908, p. 81 1. 

® It is interesting to find this term mahdnMtm in use so late as the eleventh 
century (see N 1 i). 

^ Thi$ formula, with which most of the edicts are introduced, recalls the similar 
one in the famous trilingual inscription of Darius at Behistan, of 516 B.C*, every 
section of which commences with, Says Darius the king," 
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This name (Dcvanam priyah), meaning “Beloved of the gods,” 
was a royal title borne by the Maurya kings. It is sometimes 
used alone, but more often in conjunction with the king’s 
name. It thus occurs as an epithet of Piyadasi (Priyadarsi) 
and of Dasaratha his grandson. The main object of the 
present edicts is to exhort all classes to greater effort in pious 
duties. In doing this the king adduces his own example, how 
while he was a lay disciple he did not exert himself strenuously, 
but after he entered the sacred Order he did so, and as the 
result the men who were (regarded as) true in Jainbu-dvlpa 
(were shown to be) false, together with the gods. This was the 
fruit of effort or exertion, and in the same way the lowly, as well 
as the great, could by exertion attain to svarga (or heavenly bliss). 
A precept to this effect is quoted, said to have been delivered by 
the Vyutha (or the Departed, that is Buddha) 256 (? years ago). 

With regard to the various circumstances referred to in the 
above summary. The king, in the thirteenth Rock Edict, had 
proclaimed that remorse on account of the slaughter and de- 
vastation that attended his conquest of Kalinga, which was 
effected in the ninth year of his reign, had made him resolve 
for the future to maintain peace and devote himself to religion. 
At length he became a Buddhist — and he here says that during 
the time when he was an upasaka (or lay disciple) he did not 
put forth much effort. But more than .six years before our 
present inscriptions, he entered the sangha (or sacred order) 
and vigorously exerted himself. What ensued from these 
special efforts has been stated above, but the .sentence is elliptic 
and not over clear. It is generally agreed, however, and there 
can be'no question, that the reference is to the Brahmans, who 
are designated throughout Hindu literature by several terms 
which mean “ gods on earth.” As M. Senart says : “ After his 
conversion the king proceeded to deprive the Brahmans of the 
almost divine prestige they enjoyed throughout the whole of 
India.” Their authority being rejected, their gods were also 
deposed. That it was to Buddhism the king was converted 
there can be no doubt. P revious to thi s change of faith he 
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was apparently a Iain . Akbars minisler Abul Fazi says in 
the Ain-i-Akbari that A^oka introduced Jainism into Kashmir, 
and this is confirmed by the Rdja-taranginj\ the Brahmanical 
history of Kashmir. That he was a Jain has also been de- 
duced from his edicts/ But some arc of opinion that he 
followed the Brahman creed. His conversion at length to 
Buddhism was not signalised by persecution of his former co- 
religionists, but by inducing a revolution throughout India in 
the publ'c estimation of them. In short, the members of the 
Order no doubt took advantage of the king’s presence and 
adhesion to i’dUicncc him to depose their rivals, whether 
I5r«ahmans or Jains, from their former pre-eminence. This 
action of his docs not invalidate the c\'i>rcss injunctions to 
tolci.i^tion contained in so many of his edicts, wherein he in- 
culcates more than once the duty of reverence to and the 
bestowal of alms upon both Bnlhinanas and Sramanas. 
Toleration was denied only to their false claims. On the 
other hand, it w^cvuld be strange if no trace wdiatever could be 
discovered of the lesentment which would naturally be evoked 
by so powerful though silent and peaceful a revolution in time- 
honoured beliefs. And we may perhaps find a trace in the 
fact that Devanampriyah, as one word, is explained by 
Katyayana in the Varttikas to Panini as synonymous with 
inurkfM, a fool ! This w^as a very characteristic retaliation, if 
so meant, and the use of the w^ord thus authorised has come 
down even to the present time, and is common, I am told, at 
all events among the Brrihmans."* 

The second edict in our inscriptions is as follows : “ Thus 
says the Beloved of the gods : — Obedience should be rendered 
to mother and father. So also regard for living creatures 
should be enforced. Truth should be spoken. These virtues 

' Thomas, or the Early Faith of A soka ; also by Professors Kern {I A, v. 

275), Pischel, Minay eff, etc. Reasons have been given above for the belief that 
Chandra Gupta, the grandfather of Asoka, was a Jain. His grandson Sampadi or 
Samprati was also a devoted Jaip . 

^ See also the satirical verses on A 4 oka quoted in vol. v., Introd. 30, 3r, from the 
Bhoja Prabandha. 
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of the sacred law should be practised. So also the teacher 
should be honoured by the pupil, and towards relations due 
respect indeed should be shown. This is the ancient standard 
(of piety), — this conduces to long life, and this should thus be 
done.” There is a striking resemblance here to the fifth 
commandment of the Mosaic code. The whole tone indeed of 
the Edicts of Asoka is both higher than and quite different 
from that of any other inscriptions found in India. Solicitude 
for the welfare here and hereafter of all his subjects, high and 
low, is manifest throughout, and it extended even to peoples 
beyond his boundaries in an all-embracing humanity. His 
concern for the latter was shown practically by the despatch of 
missionaries to bordering lands. Among other places, it is of 
special interest to note that he sent a thcra named Mahadeva 
to Mahisa-mandala, the country round Mysore ^ — which must 
therefore have been a place of importance even at that period — 
and a thcra named Rakkhita to Vanavasi, known as Banavasi, 
on the north-west of the State. 

2. sAtavahanas 

Next to our Edicts of Asoka, whose discovery formed — as 
has been said by the eminent French authority — an epoch in 
Indian archaeology, the oldest inscriptions that have been 
found in Mysore are those in Prakrit on a pillar at Malavalli 
in Shikarpur taluq. The first of these (Sk 263) is a grant by 
Haritiputta-Satakanni, of the Manavya-gotra and Vinhukadda- 
chutu family, king of Vaijayanti, that is Banavasi, engraved in 
what are called Cave characters. He commands the mahd- 
valabham rajjukam ^ that the village Sahalatavi has been given 

^ Mysore, properly Maisuru, derives its name from waktsha, Sanskrit for buffalo, 
reduced in PrMcrit to ?nahisa and in Kannada to tftaisa, and Kannada for town : 
I or country ; which commemorates the destruction of Mahishasura, a minotaiir or 
buffalo-headed monster, by Chanuindi or Mahishasura-mardani, the form under which 
I the consort of i^iva is worshipped as the tutelary goddess of the reigning family. 
Mahisa-mandala appears in the Tamil form Erumai-nadu in Manulanar's A^attaml^’u^ 
which is of the second century. 

® The rajjtikas were first appointed in the time of As5ka, but perhaps for other 
purposes. They were, however, properly Revenue and Settlement officers. For, as 
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for the enjoyment of the Mattapatti (that is Malavalli) god» as 
a Brahman endowment, to Kondamana, a Haritiputta of the 
Kodinya-gotra. It is dated in the second fortnight of the hot 
season, the first day of the first year. In Banavasi is also an 
inscription [^lA. xiv. 333) of apparently the same king, dated 
in the twelfth regnal year, in the seventh fortnight of the 
winter, the first day. In this the Maharaja's daughter, the 
Mahfibhoji Sivakhada- Nagasiri (Sivaskanda- Nagasrl) makes 
the grant of a nitga (the cobra in the middle of the slab on the 
margin ot which the inscription is engraved), a tank, and a 
vihdra. Moreover, in the Talgunda pillar inscription (Sk 176) 
Satakarnni is named as one of the great kings who had 
worshipped at the temple there. Again, to the west of 
ChitaMroog, on the site of an ancient city whose name is said 
to have been Chandravali, were found ^ in 1888 a number of 
Ladeti coins, among which were some bearing the legend 
“Sadakana-Kalalaya-Maharathisa,'' — that is, Satakarnni-Kalii- 
laya-MaliArathi — surrounding a humped bull, and having on 
the reverse the Buddhist symbols of a bod/ii tree and a chaitya. 
These arc all evidence that the north-west of Mysore was 
at that period in possession of the kings who bore the general 
liamc of Satakarnni. They are often spoken of as the 
Andhras, and identified with the Andarae described by 
Ptolemy as a powerful nation, and also mentioned by Pliny. 
The Puranas, however, seem to call them Andhrabhrityas, or 
servants of the Andhras. But from inscriptions in the western 
caves it appears more correct to call them Satavahanas,*^ a 
name from which has arisen the form Srdivahana. The Indian 
era named after Sallvahana, reckoned from A.D. 78, is in 
general use. For many centuries it was called the i^aka-kala 

Dr. Buhler has pointed out {ZDMG, xlvii. 46O), the name literally means “holder 
of the rope,” that is, their duty was concerned with the survey of the land. In name 
they are represented by the modern shertsiadar^ a corruption of the Persian sard 
rishta ddr^ he who holds the end of the rope. 

^ See EL vii. 51. Others have since been found there of the same series, together 
with Roman coins of Augustus ; and a clay seal, bearing the figures of an elephant 
and what looks like a sentry standing facing it. Some letters at top, said to be 
Brahmi, have not been deciphered. 2 Bhandarkar’s EIID. 24. 
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or Saka-nrlpa-kala — the time of the 6akas or of the ^aka kings. 
But eventually the word saka came to be misunderstood as 
itself meaning era, and to distinguish it, was then called the 
l^:lllvahana-^aka. A reminiscence of its origin is, however, con- 
tained in Sk 281, of 1368, which is dated in the Satavahana- 
!>aka instead of the Sallvahana-^aka. So far as I have observed, 
the decided use of the latter term came in with the foundation of 
the Vijayanagar empire in the fourteenth century. The Mysore 
State is spoken of in 1 7 1 7 as in the Sallvahana country (Cm 1 09). 

The territory of the Satavahanas extended over the whole 
of the Dekhan, and Satakarnni is called the lord of Dakshina- 
patha in the Kshatrapa Rudradaman’s inscription. Their chief 
capital appears to have been at Dhanakataka in the. east 
(Dharanikqtta on the Krishna), but their chief city in the west 
was Paithan on the Godavari. The Hathigumpha inscription 
of Kharavela in Kalinga tells us of a Satakani in the second 
Qentury B.C., but the Satakarnni of our inscriptions may be 
referred to the first or second century A.D. A peculiarity of 
these kings is that the name of his mother always appears 
with that of the king. Thus we have Gautamiputra Satakarnni, 
Vasishthiputra Pulumayi, and here, Haritiputra Satakarnni. 
This is a Rajput custom due to polygamy. The actual names 
of the mothers arc not given, but they are called after the 
gotra of their family priest.^ The two branches of the 
Godavari which form the Delta are still named after the two 
great queens — the northern is the GautamI, and the southern 
the Vasishthl.^ With regard to the Kalalaya of the coins, he 
was doubtless a viceroy under Satakarnni. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era we find the 
Mahavalis or Banas occupying the east of Mysore, the • 
Kadambas the north-west (where they succeeded the 6ata- 
vahanas), and the Gangas the centre and south. To take these 
up in order. 

^ See Dr. Biihler, in Cunningham’s Siupa of Bharhut^ 129. 

® Sir Walter Elliot, S. L Coins ^ 21. 
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The Mahavalis held the country cast from the Palar river 
and north into the ]\Tadras districts. According to one in- 
scription (/A. xiii. 6) their territory lay to the west of the 
Andhra or Telugu country, and Mb 157 describes them as 
ruling a Sevcn-and-a-half Lakh country, having twelve thousand 
villages, in the Andhra-mandala. This seems to have been 
known as the ''adugavalj Twelve Thousand {S//. iii. 90), in 
Sanskrit the Anilhrat-pathah (EL iii. 7 ^)- I hey claim 
descent from Mahavali or Maha Bali (Bali the Great) and his 
son Buna, whence they arc also called Biinas. They may 
have been connected with Mahabalipura, knovvn as the Seven 
Page das, on the coast south of Madras. Their flag displayed a 
black buck, and their crest was a bull (Mb 126). 

B.ali was a Daitya or Danava (or, as we should .say. Titan) 
king, who by the. power of his penance defeated Indra, humbled, 
the gods, and dominated the three world.s. The gods appealed 
for help to Vishnu, who a.ssumed the Vamana or Dwarf in- 
carnation, and appearing before Bali as a Brrdnnan dwarf, 
begged for only three paces of ground. This being granted, 
he assumed his godlike dimensions, and with two strides 
having covered heaven and earth, there being no place for 
the third, planted his foot on Bali’s head, and forced him 
down to Patala (the nether world and abode of the Nagas 
or serpents), which on account of certain virtues was left in 
his possession. The germ of this legend is found in the Rig- 
veda, where Vishnu is represented as taking three strides over 
heaven, earth, and the lower regions — typifying perhaps the 
rising, culmination, and setting of the sun. 

Bana was Bali’s eldest son, a giant with a thousand arms. 
He propitiated Siva, who agreed to live in his capital,* and 
Bana appointed him guardian of the gates, or doorkeeper, 
as the inscriptions put it. Bana’s daughter Usha became 

* According to the Vishnu Purapa (Bk. V. chap, xxxiii.) this was Sd^itapora, 
said to be Devikota, near the mouth of the Coleroon, on the Madras coast. 
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enamoured of a prince she saw in a dream, whom, on being 
shown a number of portraits, she identified with Krishna’s 
grandson Aniruddha. Him her female friend Chitralekha 
then contrived to introduce clandestinely into the princess’s 
apartments. When discovered, he was seized and imprisoned 
by Bana, and a war ensued. Krishna came in person from 
Dvaraka to besiege the capital, ^iva guarded the gates and 
fought for Bana, who worshipped him with his thousand hands. 
But Krishna found means to overthrow ^iva, and having taken 
the city, cut off Bana’s thousand hands, except two, with which 
he obliged him to do homage. 

This line of kings was first brought to notice by my 
discovery of the two big stone inscriptions, Sp 5 and 6 
(vol. x), originally published by me in i88i {I A. x. 36). 
The plates published in 1884 by the Rev. T. Foulkes {I A. 
xiii. 6)^ added to the information regarding them. Many 
4 nscriptions were later found in the Kolar District (vol. x), 
and some further details were contributed by inscriptions at 
Tiruvallam, north of Vellore in North Arcot ( 5 //. iii. 88), a 
place described as Vanapuram (Banapuram), situated in Perum- 
Banappadi, the great Bana country, or country of the Great 
Bana (see Brihad Bana, farther on). The records in Mysore 
supply only three dates — 338,^ 909 > 961. Those at 

Tiruvallam add one — 888 — but do not specify the name of 
the Bana king whose time it wa.s. 

A table of the Mahavali or Bana kings so far as known is 
appended, with dates where given : — 

^ Published again by Dr. Kiclhorn in 1894 {EL iii. 74). 

* This date has been examined by Dr, Kielhorn {(A, xxiv. 10) and Dr. Fleet 
(xvii. 239), who find only the week day disagrees. 
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Bali, Mahabali, 

lord of the Diinavas, regent of the Asuras, 

Bana, 

who made l*arame:ivara (worshipped by all the three worhls, the lord of gods 
and demons) his doorkce|x*r. 

In his line was born 

Banadhiraja. 

After many Bana kings hail passed away, there were 
Nandiv.iriiima 

I 

Vijayaditya 

Vadh“;vallal>ha Malladcva Nandivarmma, 338 
J aya-Nandivarmina 
I Vijayaditya 
Mailadtva Jagadekamalla 

Piina Vidyadhara, Vikr.'inaditya Jayamcru, 
married I'.i’ndavvai, ilaughter of Pratipati (Piithuvipali I), the son of Kongunivarmma- 
dharmma-maharaja Sivamaharaja- Permmanadigal (the Clanga king Sivamara II) 

Prabhumerii 
Vikraniaditya, (?) 888 

Vijayaditya, Bcjcyitta, Pugalvippavar-ganda» 909 
Viiayabahii Vikramaditya, 

the friend of Krishna Raja (? RashtrakCita king, 884-913) 

Sambayya, 961 

ruling under the Pallava king Iriva-Nolamba or DilTpa (943-966). 

The first Ganga king, Kongunivarmma, who is assigned 
to the second century, is said {SII. ii. 187) to have been 
•consecrated to conquer the Bana country, and in DB 67 to 
be a wild-fire in consuming the stubble of the forest Bana. 
Mayurasarmma, the progenitor of the Kadambas, at about 
the same time is said (Sk 176), when an outlaw in the forests 
of Sriparvata (Karnui District), to have levied tribute from 
Brihad Bana (the great Bana and other kings. The Chola 
king Killi-Valavan, who reigned about 10$ to 120, married the 
princess Sithathakai, claiming descent from Mahabali. She 
was probably the daughter of a king in the Mysore country® 
(no doubt a Bana). The Kolar volume gives an account of 
5uch details as the various inscriptions there supply regarding 

^ If this indicates the first Bana, it furnishes a clue to his period. 

Kanakasabhai’s The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, 77. 
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the Banas, The first Nandivarmma is said to have promoted 
the fortunes of his family, and obtained the crown and the 
throne amid the blessings of Brahmans. He was possessed of 
mighty elephant and other forces, which secured him against 
conquest by the most powerful kings. Malladeva Nandivarmma 
is said to have been like a sun in waking up the lotus lake of 
the Bana family, and in compassion for all living things in the 
three worlds was like Bodhisattva or Buddha. 

For other references — the Chalukya king Vikramaditya 
(655-680) is said (/A. vi. 75 ; Seven Pagodas, 127) to have 
conquered Rajamalla of the Mahamalla family, that is the 
kings of Mamallaipura, the common name for Mahabalipura — 
in other words the Mahavalis; Under the Gangas in 776 
the Nirgunda Yuvaraja, Dundu, is said (Ng 85) to have put 
the Bana family to confusion. The Ganga king Nitimargga, 
in about 850, is said (Mb 228) to have captured Banarasa’s 
Maharajara-nad, which was chiefly in the Kadapa District. 
The Chola king Vira-Narayana or Parantaka in 921 claims 
{Stl. ii. 387) to have uprooted by force two Bana kings, and 
conferred the title of Banadhiraja on the Ganga prince 
Prithuvipati II, great-grandson of ^ivamara I. The Banas, 
therefore, though claiming friendship with Krishna Raja, no 
doubt a Rashtrakuta king and an enemy of the Cholas, seem 
to have lost their independence in the first half of the tenth 
century. Hence we find (Mb 126) Sambayya in 961 ruling 
a district under the Pallava king Iriva-Nolamba or Dillpa. 

But they by no means disappear from history. The Bana 
kingdom is mentioned along with others in southern India 
of the twelfth century in Vaidyanatha's Pratdpa- Rudriya. 
Trivikrama-deva, the author of the Prakrit grammar Trivikrama- 
vritti, of probably the fifteenth century, claims to be a descend- 
ant of the Bana family (JA. xiii. 1 3). Moreover, inscriptions 
at ^rlvilliputtur in the Tinnivelly District show that two kings, 
named Sundara Tol and Muttarasa Tirumala, who obtained 
possession of the Pandya throne in 1453 and 1476, call them- 
selves Mahavali Vanadhiraja {ib. xv. 173). 





4. KADAMBAS 


The Kadambas were independent ruler? of the west of 
Mysore from the third to the sixth century, together with 
Haiga (North Kanara) and Tuluva (South Kanara). They 
were of Mysorean origin, and aie identified with Banavasi as 
their capital, which is on the west frontier of the Sorab taluq, 
an ancient city mentioned as one of the places to which 
Aijoka sent a mi>sion in the thirtl century n.c., and also by 
Ptolemy in the second century a.d. Its Brahmanical name 
was Jayanti or Vaijayanti. In later times Banavasi, or 
Banavase, as it is often spelt, was a Twelve Thousand province, 
corresponding more or less with the Shimoga District. 

The origin of the Kadamba familj' is mi.xcd up with 
various legendary stories (sec iny Jlfysorr Gazetteer^ i. 295) 
centering in a Mukkanna or Trinctra and a Mayuravarinma. 
The former, also called Jayanta Trilochana, is described a« 
their progenitor, and as a son of Siva and Parvati. The 
country being at tlic time without a king, he is said to have 
obtained the throne on l>:ing spontaneously wreathed by the 
State elephant, an indication of his royal destiny. Mayura- 
varmma,’ apparently of the fourth generation after him, seems 
to have established the family in power, and is hence also at 
times regarded as their founder. According to Sb 179, he 
had seventy-seven successors on the throne. 

A fine pillar inscription at Talgunda (Sk 176) gives a 
realistic account of the family, beginning with him. But here 
he is named Mayura^armma, the latter affix indicating a 
Brahman. According to this record he was of a devout 
Brahman family of Sthanakundur (Talgunda), an agrahara 
founded by Mukkanna (see Sk 186) for Brahmans whom he 
had induced to come from Ahichchhatra in the North and 
settle here (see also Nj 269), there being none at that time 
in the South. The family had growing near their house a 
hadamba tree, of which they took special care, and thus became 

' Some Orientalists write this affix as varman^ the only objection to which is that 
it is never met wth in that form. And so with similar cases. 
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known as the Kadambas. Along with his teacher, Mayura- 
iarmma went to the Pallava capital (Kanch! — Conjeeveram, 
near Madras) in order to complete his vedic studies. There 
he had a fierce quarrel with the Pallava horse or stables,^ by 
which he was so enraged at Kshattriyas lording it over 
Brahmans that, in order to revenge himself, he resolved to 
adopt the life of a Kshattriya. Practising himself in the use 
of arms, he overcame the Pallava frontier guards, and escaped 
to the inaccessible forests near i^rlparvata (Karnul District), 
where he became so powerful that he levied tribute from 
Brihad Bana (the great Biina) and other kings around. The 
Pallavas having led an army against him, he fell upon them 
like a hawk unawares in night attacks, and inflicted such loss 
upon them that they saw it was hopeless to put him down. 
Thus driven to take him as an ally, they recognised him as 
king of a territory stretching from the Western Ocean to 
Premara, He was succeeded by his son Kangavarmma, 
whose son was BhagTratha, whose son was Raghu, whose 
brother was Bhagirathi or Kakustha. The latter was a 
powerful ruler, and his daughters were given in marriage to 
the Gupta and other kings. He had a reservoir made for the 
temple (of Pranavej^vara at Talgunda, now in ruins) at which 
Satakarnni and other great kings had worshipped. His son 
was 6antivarmma, who w’ore three crowns ; in whose time the 
inscription was composed and engraved. 

This vail able and interesting record states that Mayura- 
j^armma was anointed to the throne by Shadanana, after 
meditating on Senapati and the Mothers. In like manner 
other early grants describe the Kadambas as purified by 
meditation on Svami-Mahasena and the group of Mothers.*^ 
They are also said to be lords of Vaijayanti (Banavasi), of the 
Manavya-gotra, Haritiputras, and pratikrita-svddhydya-charch- 

^ All that the inscription says about this is : ia^ra Pallavaiva-satiisihena kalahena 
tJvrena roshitah, 

^ Shadanana, Senapati, and Svami-Mahasena all refer to the god of war, Karttikeya, 
son of Siva. The Seven Mothers, Sapta Matfika, were his nurses, and are identified 
with the Pleiades. 
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cluipards} As the grants are dated only by the ancient 
system of the seasons, or in regnal years (running from 2 to 
ii), they furnish no definite dates for the kings. But one 
{I A. vi. 23), issued when Kakusthavarmma was Yuvaraja, is 
ascribed to the eightieth year of his victory {sva--vaijayika\ for 
which there is at present no explanation. 

Certain allusions, however, occur which serve as a guide 
to the Kadamba period. It is known, for instance, from 
inscriptions that the Chalukya king Kirttivarmma, who reigned 
from 566 to 597, subdued the Kailambas.***^ Their independ- 
ence must th'^t-eforc have been before this. On the Malavalli 
pillar (Sk 264) a Kadamba grant immediately follows one 
by Satakarnni, who, when he mailc his, vvas in possession of 
Banava.;i.^ The Talgunda pillar (Sk 176), again, names 
Satakarnni as one of the great kings who worshipped at the 
temple there. Between the time of the fall of the Satavahanas, 
the beginning of the third century, and that of the reign < 5 f 
the Chalukya king Kirttivarmma, the latter part of the sixth 
century, seems thus marked out as the period of Kadamba 
independence ; during which also they claim lo have performed 
many horse -sacrifices — evidence of supreme power. 

This estimate is confirmed by other considerations. For 
the statement that Kakustha gave his daughters in marriage 
to the Gupta and other kings most probably refers first to 
Samudra Gupta, the only one who is known to have made an 
expedition to the South, as recorded on the pillar at Aliaha- 

' This difficult phrase is rendered by Dr. Kielhorn (/?/, vi. 17), “ studying the 
requital (of good or evil) as their sacred text,” and lie adds : “If this interpretation 
be correct, I cannot help thinking that the epithet alludes to the history of the 
Kadambas as told in the Talgund inscription. So long as the Kadambas were 
private Brahmans it was one of their chief duties to study the sa^-red texts ; in other 
words, they were svddhydya-charcMpdras, When they had become kings, it was an 
equally sacred duty for them to requite good and evil ; to do so was what the study 
of the Veda had been to them before ; and thus, having been svddhyaya-charchdpards^ 
tliey then were praiikrita-svdd/iydya-charchdpdrds,^' Anothen translation proposed 
in £1. viii. 148 is ; “ well versed in repeating the sacred writings one by one.” 

® Vimgnam aieshatah prithu-Kadamba-kadamba-kadambakam [El, vi. 5). 

^ The translation should be: . . . i5iva[khada]varmma, having hoard that they 
were formerly given by the llaritiputra, of the Manavya-golra, the lord of Vaijayanti, 
with great pleasure made the grant a second time to . . . (as pointed out by Dr. Fleet). 
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bad,^ and this took place in the latter half of the fourth 
century. Then the Ganga king Tadangala Madhava, for 
whom we have (Sk 52) the date 357, is said to have married 
a sister of the Kadamba king Krishnavarmma. She was thus 
a daughter of Kakustha, and the Gangas are another royal 
family to which one was given. But her son was an infant on 
mother’s lap when he was crowned in 430, and so here 
again we get the end of the fourth century for the time of 
Kakustha. The rare metre, too, which is employed in the 
main part of the Talgunda inscription is one that has been 
found only in a few documents of the fourth or fifth century. 
The victory in the eightieth year of which Kakustha was 
Yuvaraja might (if it is correct) perhaps refer to the events by 
which Mayuravarmma (to give his name in the form of that of 
a king) gained his throne, which would thus be at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. But if he had predecessors 
going back four or five generations, the rise of the Kadambas 
may safely be placed early in the third century, the time at 
which the i^atavahana power came to an cnd.^ 

Our attention may now be directed to the old Anaji in- 
scription (Dg 1 61). This informs us that Krishnavarmma- 
Raja’s army was totally defeated in a battle with Nanakkasa- 
Pallava-Raja, and that the prince ^ivanandavarmma, whose 
country was thereby ruined, retired in consequence from the 
world and gave him.self up to a life of penance. That 
Krishnavarmma was a Kadamba king there can be little doubt, 
and ^ivanandavarmma was probably his son. The latter was 
perhaps responsible for the disaster, and may have been the 
governor of a province in the east of the Kadamba dominions. 
But he is described as devoted to the feet of his mother and 
father, and to be born also in the family of the Kekayas, who 
made intermarriages with the Ikshvakus (perhaps the Gangas, 
who claim to be descended from Ikshvaku). Now the 
Kadamba king Krishnavarmma is said (B 1 121) to have 

1 GA No. 1. 

* The latest date assigned to the Satavahanas is about 218 A. D. (see Bhandarkar, 

jsm. 45 ). 
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married a daughter of Kaikcya, and this identifies him with 
Sivanandavarmma’s father. Vishnuvarmma was the eldest son 
born of the union, and Sivanandavarmma would thus appea’* to 
have been a younger brother of his. That bitter hostility existed 
at this period between the Kadambas and the Pallavas we have 
evidence in the statements {I A, vi. 24) that Mrigcsavarmma was 
a destroying fire to the Pallavas, and that Ravivarmina uprooted 
Chandadanda, the lord of Kanchi, and therefore a Pallava. 

By colli^cating the various items regarding them the follow- 
ing table ^ may be constructed of the Kadambas : — 

MukKvU.iia, Tiiiulra, Tvil«Vh'\na 

I . 

M'.ulliiikfsvai.i 

I 

MaiiiiKltlta 

I 

('h.iiuh.ivannnui I 

( ‘htMuli.ivarnuMn II rurnndai.t 

.Mayurasai ninia, Mayriravarmnia 
Kanpivarnmia 

! 

! . 1 

Kaghu nhagTrallu, Kakuslha, ICaku?»lliavariiinia (ciul uf fourlli century) 

, . i T.' "i 

Sanlivarinma, KnNlniavarirma I, 

Santivaravarnnna iii. tlic <laiig!Uer of Kaikeya 

. 1 ■ ■ I I ■ . I 

Mrigesavannina, Mandhiitrivarnnna N ishnuvarinnia, Sivanandavaf^inma, 
Mrigesvaravarmma X’ishnudasa \v;is also of the Kekaya 

I I family 

\ " ■ f- - I I 

Ravivarnniia Bhanuvannnia Sivaratlia Sininavarmina 

I . . I 

Harivarmnia Krishnavarmrna II 

I 

Dcvavarmina 

^ The one in vol. viii. Introcl. p. 2, contains obvious mistakes, for which I am un- 
able to account. In the above, the exact position and relalionship of Mandhatri- 
varmma are not known, but in 486 (Mi no) the Ganga king Durwinlta is, by a 
singular mistake, called the Mandhatrivarmma of the age, instead of the Mandhitii, 
and the substitution may be intended as a Battering allusion to this king. Sivanan- 
davarmma and Devavarmma have been placed conjecturally, but the latter it is 
known was the son of a Krishnavarmrna. 
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Of the predecessors of Mayuravarmma we have no inscrip- 
tions, unless ^ivakhadavarmma (^ivaskandavarmma) of the 
Malavalli pillar represents one. But Mukkanna is often 
mentioned, and seems to be an historical person. In Sk l86 
he is said to have founded the Sthanakundur agrahara, the 
existence of which before the time of Mayuravarmma is clear 
from the Talgunda inscription. In fact, the Brahmans settled 
there from the north are said to have made an effort later to 
leave the province. But they were brought back again, and in 
order to prevent a repetition of the attempt, were compelled 
to leave unshorn a lock of hair on the forehead, as a dis- 
tinguishing mark. From these are descended the present 
Haiga or Havika Brahmans of the north-west of Mysore, who 
wear their hair in that fashion. Ethnologically, their colour 
and features support the tradition of a northern origin. Of 
the other kings, the first Chandravarmma appears to be the 
Chandrahasa who is the hero of a popular romantic tale ; the 
second one is perhaps the progenitor of the Coorg race. 

The Kadamba dominions .seem to have been at times 
divided, and ruled by more than one king, while at others they 
embraced an extensive united empire. Hence the statements 
that Bhagiratha was the sole ruler, and that Santivarmma had 
three crowns. The latter is said to have been master of the 
entire Karnnata region, while Krishnavarmma I is described 
as the sovereign of Dakshinapatha or the South, Though the 
proper capital was always Banavasi, there were other royal 
seats, — at Palasika (Halsi in Belgaum District), at Uchcha- 
^ringi (which I am inclined to think may have been Uchchangi- 
durga near Molakalmuru, and not the well-known one south 
of Bellary), and at Triparvata (not identified). The royal 
insignia, either at this period or later, were the lion crest and 
the monkey flag, and a musical instrument called permatti. 
The kings are styled dharmma-maharajadhiraja, and their 
family god was Jayanti Madhuke^vara of Banavasi. 

For some time from the seventh century the Kadambas 
are not prominent, though names occasionally appear, which. 
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owing to the absence of dates, arc not easy to place. Such 
are those of Madhuvarmma (Sk 66), who must belong to the 
earlier period, Kunda\armma (Kp 38), and Madivarmma 
(Cm 128). On the other hand wc know from Mb 38 and 
50 that the Kadamba princess Divambika or Divalabbarasi 
was married to the Pallava Nolamba king Vira-Mahcndra, who 
reigned from about 878 to 890. 

But from the end of the tenth century the Kadambas 
emerge as rulers of various provinces. This was a period 
of general subversion of old dynasties in the South. The 
Rashtrakutas were brought to an end, and the Western 
Chalukyas regained ascendancy. The I'allavas and Eastern 
Chalukyas were subdued by the Cholas, who also overthrew 
the Ganga sovereignty in Mysore. The Iloysalas were there 
rising to power, and the Nolambas, who were Pallavas, having 
subjected the Mahilvalis or Banas, whom the Cholas finally 
absorbed, wore forming the 'NolambavTidi province of Mysore. 
Following upon this period of general commotion and transi- 
tion, wc find Kadambas ruling Bayal-nad (the Wynaad) from 
the tenth to tiie twelfth century, Manjarabad in the eleventh 
century, Ilungal (in Dharwar) and Goa from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century, Lunkc (near Molakfilmuru) in the eleventh 
and twelfth century, Niigarakhanda (the Shikarpur taluq) in 
the twelfth century, and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand (the 
Shimoga District) from the tenth to the fourteenth century. 

Inscriptions of the twelfth century give us different versions 
of their origin and genealogy. Sk 1 1 7, at Belgami, derives 
them from a person named Kadamba, who had four arms and 
an eye in his forehead, and who was born from a drop of 
sweat that fell from the forehead of Hara or Siva. From him 
were descended Mayuravarmma, Ravivarmma, Nrigavarmma, 
and Kirttivarmma, in whose line arose Vikrama Tailapa or 
Tailama, whose son was Kama-Deva, whose son was Malla, 
whose son was S5ma, ruling the Banavasi country in 1 1 1 8/ 

^ An inscription of iioS at Kargudari in the Hangal talucj gives much more detail 
{lA. X. 249). 
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Dg 35, at Harihar, derives the family from Mayuravarmma, 
also called Mukkanna, who was born to Rudra or ^iva under 
a kadainba tree. On account of the eye in his forehead, the 
crown could not be bound there, as it would cover up the 
eye. The crown or diadem was therefore bound near his 
knee, where it would show well. Growing up in the shade of 
the kadamba tree, his family became known as the Kadambas. 
In course of time Rarmrna-Deva was born in the line, 
whose son was Boppa-Dcva, whose son was Soyi-Deva or 
Soma, ruling in the Nagarakhanda Seventy in about ii6o. 
Sk 236, at Bandalikke, says that a king Soma, when Parasu- 
rama destroyed all the Kshattriyas, was saved by his guru 
Asvatthama or Isvaramsa. They went to the Kailasa moun- 
tain to worship Parvati, and tliere saw the king Nanda, who 
had been supplicating Siva for a long time for a son without 
result. Suddenly some kadamba flowers fell there, and on 
offering these the god appeared, granting Nanda the boon that 
he should have two sons called Kadambas, at the same time 
introducing him to L^varamsa. The two sons thus born were 
Kirttivarmma and Maylavarmma. To the latter was born 
Tayla, whose son was Santa, whose son was Maila. After 
many others, there was born in his line Boppa, whose son was 
Soma or Nigalanka-malla, ruling in Nagarakhanda in 1174. 
Of these three accounts, which add little to our knowledge of 
the Kadambas, the first may be of some value. The other 
two were evidently invented for the purpose of glorifying 
Soma-Dcva, and the last one to flatter the Kalachurya king 
Rayamurari-Soma as well. But in the later stages they 
probably give the correct names of the kings who preceded. 

The Kadambas do not disappear from history till the rise 
of Vijayanagar in the fourteenth century, and the founders of 
that empire may have been connected with them. Actually 
the last Kadamba inscription is Sa 32, the date of which is 
1 307. The royal line sprung from the simple Brahman student 
whose outraged feelings in so singular a manner transformed 
him into a Kshattriya thus held the field for a thousand years. 
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The Gangas iiileci over the greater part of Mysore from 
the second to the eleventh century. Their grants have been 
found in all parts, from Coorg in the west to North Arcot and 
Tanjorc in th'^ ea-.t, and from the extreme south of the Mysore 
State in the south to the Belgaum District of Bombay in the 
north. To the time of Sivamara I (6So) these arc mostly on 
copper plates, though a few, such as Mb 263 and Cm 50, are 
on .stone. From his time stone inscriptions arc the most 
numerous. The Ganga territory was known as Gangavadi, si 
Ninety-si.x Thousand province, and the existing Gangadikaras, 
who form the largest section of the agricultural population of 
Mysore, represent its former subjects, their name being a con- 
traction from Gangavadikara. At the time of the foundation 
of the Gi-fnga kingdom its chief city was Kuvak'ila (Kolar), but 
the capital was removed in the third century to Talakiid on 
the Kaveri, in the south-east of the Mysore District. This 
remained the permanent capital, although the royal residence 
was fixed at Mankunda (w^cst of Channapatna) in the .seventh 
century, and at Milnya-pura (Maiine, north of Nelamangala) 
in the eighth century. 

The name, Ganga, of the dynasty is not an ordinary one, 
and the only other occurrence of such a name in history is in 
the Greek and Roman accounts relating to the times of Alex- 
ander the Great and Seleucus. Chandra Gupta, and the 
Nandas before him, are described as ruling over the Prasii and 
the Gangaridae. The latter, the people of the Ganges valley, 
are mentioned by Ptolemy ; and the Latin authors Virgil, 
Valerius Flaccus, and Curtius also make reference to them. 
Pliny writes of the Gangaridae Calingae, or Gangas of Kalinga, 

29 
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who, as he terms them gens novissinta, were not so ancient. 
We know from inscriptions that there was an important line 
of Ganga kings in Kalinga in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and Ganga kings continued there down to as late a period as 
the sixteenth century. But the Gangas in Mysore were the 
main line, as the Kalinga Gangas admit. Both branches trace 
their name to the river Ganga or Ganges. 

Although Ganga inscriptions professing to be of the third 
century have been found, the earliest which contain a detailed 
account of the origin of the family are stone inscriptions of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries in the Nagar and Shimoga 
taluqs (the chief being Nr 35, Sh 10, 4, 64). If any such of 
older date existed, which is not improbable, they have been 
lost or destroyed. According to the above records — which 
were inscribed in the time of the great Chalukya king Vikra- 
maditya or Vikramanka, the son of a Ganga princess — the 
Gangas were of the Ikshvaku and therefore Solar race. They 
were descended from Dhananjaya, whose son was Harij^chandra, 
of whom the first two say Dadiga and Madhava were the 
sons. The other two make them the sons of Padmanabha 
descended from Harischandra, and interpose a number of steps. 
Thus Harischandra’s son was Bharata, whose Wife was Vijaya- 
mahadevi. At the time of conception she bathed in the 
Ganga or Ganges to remove her languor, and the son born 
in consequence was named Gangadatta, whence his descendants 
were called the Gangas.^ After a time there was Vishnugupta, 
who, by performing a certain sacrifice, pleased the god Indra 
and received from him an elephant. Vishnugupta had two 
sons, Bhagadatta and ^ridatta, between whom he divided his 
dominions. To Bhagadatta was given Kalinga, and he ruled 
as Kalinga Ganga. Sridatta had the ancestral kingdom, to- 
gether with the elephant, which thus became the Ganga crest. 
Later on there was Priyabandhu, to whom the god Indra gave 

^ The Kalinga account {/A, xiii. 275) is that Turvasii, the son of Yayati, being 
without sons, practised self-restraint and propitiated the river Ganga, the bestower of 
boons, by which means he obtained a son, the unconquerable Gangeya, whose 
•descendants were victorious in the world as the Ganga line. 
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five tokens, with a warning that they would disappear if the 
kings adopted any other faith. At length arose Padmanabha, 
who by his penance obtained two sons. When, some time 
after, Mahipala, the ruler of Ujjayini, suddenly attacked him, 
demanding the five tokens, Padmanabha refused to surrender 
them and prepared for war. But first sent them away, along 
with his two sons, to the South, accompanied by their sister 
and attendant Brahmans. At the time of their departure he 
gave his sons the names Dacliga and Mfulhava, and the history 
continues only in connection with them. Their line was the 
Ganga line — tad am ay 0 Gangd^ivayah (Nr 35). 

When they arrived at Perur, which is still distinguished 
from other Perurs as Ganga-Perur (in Kadapa District), they 
met theie the Jain acharya Simhanandi. He was interested 
in the story of these Ganga princes, and taking them by the 
hand, gave them instruction and training, and eventually pro- 
cured for them a kingdom.* 

This was obtained as a boon from the goddess Padmrivati, 
who confirmed it with the gift of a sword. Madhava, who is 
said to have been but a boy at the time,** seizing the sword 
with a slKuitj striick with it a stone pillar, which broke in two. 
So favourable as an omen, this feat is mentioned in nearly all 
the inscriptions that refer to him. What the pillar was it is 
difficult to say, but one account describes it as an obstacle in 
the way of his gaining the throne (SB 54). The kingdom 
thus founded was named Ganga vadi, a Ninety-six Thousand 
country. Its boundaries were — north, Marandale (not iden- 
tified) ; cast, Tonda-nad (the Madras country cast from 
Mysore) ; west, the ocean in the direction of Chera (Cochin 
and Travancorc) ; south, Kongu (Coimbatore and Salem 

^ He is named as a great poet hy Indrabhuti, in his Samayabhmhana^ along with 
Klacharya (Padmanandi, tlie guru of Sakatayana) and Pujyapada (/.*/. xii. 20). In 
SB 54 he is mentioned next to Samantabhadra, who belongs to the second century ; 
and the Bana plates (.9//. ii. 387) say the Ganga dynasty obtained increase from 
the great Simhanandi {^yas Simhanandi-mahima-pmtilabdha-i^riddhir Ganganvayo), 
In Nr 35 and 36 he is described as Ganga- rajyamam madida Simhanandy-dcharyya 
— the acharyya Simhanandi who made the Ganga kingdom, 

® A little boy playing at big boys* games {prabala-SUudtlena Hsund), 
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Districts). Its chief city was Kuvalala^ (Kolar), and its 
stronghold Nandagiri (Nandidroog). 

The first king was Madhava, who was called Konguni- 
varmma,^ a title used for all the subsequent kings of the line, 
and they are styled dharmma-mahadhirajah or dharmma- 
maharajadhirajah. They are said to be of the Kanvayana- 
gotra, and some records trace them back to Kanva. A line of 
Kanva kings ruled immediately before the Satavahanas. 
Kongunivarmma would naturally be brought into conflict with 
the Banas, who were in power to the east and north of Kolar. 
He is accordingly said to have been consecrated to conquer 
the Bana-mandala, and to be a wild -fire in consuming the 
stubble of the forest called Bana. Towards the west, Dadiga 
and Madhava are said to have erected a chaitydlaya at Mandali 
near Shimoga, when on their way to subdue Konkana. The 
date 103 is given for Kongunivarmma in Nj iio, in which he 
called the first Ganga, and is said to have made a grant then 
of Kudiyala (in the Nanjangud taluq). If reliable, the date 
must have been very early in his reign. The Tamil chronicle 
called Kongtidem-rdjdkkal gives 1 89 as a date iij the first king's 
reign, and he is said to have reigned for fifty-one years. In 
either case the rise of the Gangas falls in the second century. 

He was succeeded by Kiriya Madhava, the son of Dadiga, 
born in Kolala, who seems to have been not at all eager to 
fill a throne, as he is said to have assumed the honours of the 
kingdom only for the sake of the good government of his 
subjects. He was of a literary turn of mind, a touchstone for 
(testing) gold — the learned and poets, was proficient in the 
niti-sdstra or science of politics, and wrote a treatise on the 
dattaka-sutra or law of adoption. 

Harivarmma, his son, next came to the throne, and he 
removed the capital to Taiekkad or Talakad (Talavana-pura 
in Sanskrit), situated on the river Kaverl in the south-east of 
the Mysore District. He is commonly described as having 

* This name appears later as Kovalala, and llien Kolala. 

- A common form is Kongaiiivarmma, and in rare cases Kongiilivarmma, Kon- 
gopivarmma and Kongipivarnima. 
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employed elephants in war, and having gained great vrealth by 
the use of the bow. Two grants of his time have been found. 
The first (/^. viii. 212), obtained In Tanjore, gives his name 
in the Tamil form Arivarmma. It records a gift by him, in 
247, of the Orek 5 du village in the Maisu-nild Seventy (now 
Varakodu in the east of Mysore tfiluq ') under somewhat 
interesting circumstances. A Bauddha disputant named 
Vadimadagajendra (a rutting elephant as an orator) in the 
pride of his learning affixed to the main door of the palace at 
Talavana-pura a palni^ (as a challenge) in which he asserted 
the claim that ho was the foremost scholar in logic, grammar, 
and all other branches of knowledge.^ Whereupon a Brahman 
named Madhava bhatta put his pretensions to the proof 
(before the Court), and when the opponent speaker denied the 
existence of the soul, established its existence, and with the 
elephant-goad his speech forced liim to crouch dow^n (like a 
vanquished <*lcphant). The king being pleased, gave the 
Brahman tlie title Vfidibhasimha (a lion to the elephant dis- 
putant) and with it the Orekodu village. Whatever objection 
may be taken to this in.^cription on paheographical or other 
grounds, it must be confessed that the details related in it 
are singularly in keeping with its professed period. The other 
grant of this king is in the Tagadur plates (Nj 122) of the 
date 266. In this, a Gavunda or farmer who had made 
important captures in a battle at Henjeru (now Hemavati, on 
the northern border of Sira taluq) received as a reward the 
Appogfd village. Yet another record may be mentioned. 
This is Mb 157, the Mudiyanur Bana plates of 338. On the 
back of the first plate is an erased Ganga grant, which, as far 
as it is legible, goes down to the time of Harivarmma, but no 
fresh information regarding him is to be obtained from it. 

^ Ilancha, one of the Ixjundary villages, still exists. The inscriptions at Vara- 
kodu appear in My 46 to 49, one of which is in Tamil. Near to Varakodu is the 
ancient village of Varuna (for inscriptions there see My 34-45 and 55) connected 
with a Chalukyan family of the name of Goggi, 

The palmyra leaf commonly used for writing upon. 

* One is reminded of Martin Luther afiixing his theses to the door of the church 
at Wittenberg. 

D 
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His son Vishnugopa next became king. He is said to have 
been devoted to the worship of gurus, cows, and Brahmans, and 
seems to have set aside the Jain faith for that of Narayana 
(Vishnu), for the five tokens before mentioned now vanished. 
In one place (DB 67) his mental energy is said to have been 
unimpaired to the end of life, implying that he lived to a 
great age. In kingly policy he was the equal of Brihaspati, 
and in valour equal to Sakra (Indra). 

His son, or grandson, Tadangala Madhava, followed.^ 
Of him it is said (DB 68) that his two arms were grown 
stout and hard with athletic exercises, and that he had 
purchased his kingdom by his personal strength and valour. 
He favoured the worship of Tryambaka (Siva), and revived 
the donations for long-ceased festivals of the gods and 
Brahman endowments, being daily eager to extricate the ox 
of merit from the thick mire of the Kali-yuga in which it 
had sunk. He married the sister of the Kadamba king 
Krishnavarmma, and she, as above shown, must have been a 
daughter of the famous Kakustha. There are two grants of 
this reign. One (Sh 52 ; I A, vii. 172), of apparently the date 
357, is on plates engraved in a curious jumble of alphabcts,“ 
and records a grant of land to a Gavuda or farmer who forced 
his way into Henjeru (sec above) and rescued Rajamalla’s wife 
and guards. The other is Mr 73, of his 13th year, about 370. 
In this he makes a grant, on the advice of the acharya Vira- 
deva, for the Arhad temple in the Perbbolal village of the 
Mudukottur district. The fragmentary stone inscription Mb 
263 aLso stops at this reign. 

The son born to Madhava by the Kadamba princess is 
known as Avinita. Several inscriptions state that he was 
crowned when an infant on his mother’s lap. He may 
therefore have been a posthumous son, and his father 
evidently had a very long reign. Avinita was brought up 

^ According to Sh 4 he was the son of IVithivi-Ganga, who was the son of 
Vishnugopa, and his father cannot have come to the throne. 

* Other instances of plates engraved in a similar mixed fashion are the Kalinga 
Ganga inscriptions in lA. xiv. lo and EL hi. 220. 
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as a Jain, the learned Vijayakirtti being his preceptor (Mr 
72). The king himself is described as being the first 
among the learned, of unstinted liberality, and devoted to 
protecting the South in the maintenance of castes and 
religious orders (DB 68). The grant of his first year (Mr 
72), which from DB 67 \vc ran assign to 430, was made to 
two Arhad or Jain temples, unc at Uranfir and the other at 
Perur. In the latter case the grant consisted of a fourth 
part of the kiirshapana^ levied as outside cu.stoms. In 
DB 67, which is of his 29th year, 459, a Bnlhinan of 
Tippur (in Dod-Ballapur taluq) was given a village called 
Melur (perliapj the one in Sidlaghatta taluq), with freedom 
from all the eighteen castes. This is an interesting allusion, 
as evidence of the antiquity of these panas^ composed of the 
agricultural, artisan, and trading classes, who form the Right- 
hand and l-eft-hand factions. The king, it says, at this 
time held Brahmans as supreme, and was devoted to the 
worship of Ilara (Siva). Still, in 466 he made a grant to 
a Jain, as record 'd in the Mcrcara plates (Cg 1). From 
DB 68 we arrive at 482 for the termination of his reign, 
and seeing that he was crowned at or soon after his birth, 
this is not allowing an unreasonable time for him. 

Durvvlnlta, his .son, thus succeeded him in 482. His 
tutor is described (Tm 23) as “the divine who was the 
author of the SabdavataraP that is, the celebrated Jain 
grammarian Pujyapada, and he is said (Mi iio) n? have 
walked according to the example of his guru. He thereby 
acquired a taste for literature, and wrote a commentary on 
fifteen sargas of the Kirdtdrjuniya^ a Sanskrit poem by 
Bharavi. He is also no doubt the Durvvinita named in 
Nripatunga's Kavirdjamdrgga as one of the distinguished 
early Kannada authors. He married the daughter of 
Skandavarmma, the Raja of Punnad, who, as a royal 
princess, claimed the privilege of svayamvara by choosing 

^ Copper coins of So ratis weight, belonging lo the earliest native coinage 
(Rapson, Indian Coins) 
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him for herself, though from her birth she had been intended 
by her father, on the advice of his own guru, for the son of 
another (DB 68). Punnad is of course the Punnata in 
the south-west of Mysore to which reference has been made 
before, in connection with the Jain migration under 
Bhadrabahu. Many inscriptions state that Durvvinita waged 
sanguinary wars for the possession of Andari, Alattur (in 
Coimbatore District), Porularc (? in Chingleput District), 
Pennagaram (in Salem District), and other places. He thus 
considerably extended the limits of the kingdom to the east 
and south. He seems also to have annexed the whole of 
Pannad and Punnad (Tm 23). Another inscription (Nr 35) 
says that he captured Kaduvetti on the field of battle, and 
placed his own daughter’s son on the throne in Jayasimha’s 
hereditary kingdom (that of the Pallavas). And this is 
confirmed by the interesting old Siragunda stone inscription 
(Cm 50), in which he is called Nirvvinita. Nr 35 indulges 
in puns on the Vinita names, and says that these kings were 
like avi-nitar (riders on the ram, that is, Agni or fire) to 
the forest the army of avintta (wicked) hostile king.s, and 
a-vinitar (unbending) in successful and severe battles, — such 
being their reputation in avani (the world). The Vinitesvara 
temple mentioned in Ch 63 may have been a memorial of 
them. The first grant we have of this king’s time is Bn 141, 
of his 3rd year, 485, recording a donation to a Brahman 
named VasaSarmma, but the details are missing. Then, after 
those relating to him above referred to, we have DB 68, of 
his 35 th year, 517, making a grant at Bempur (Begur 
in the Bangalore taluq) to a Brahman named Devasarmma, 
who was called Mahadeva. This inscription attributes to the 
king, as in the case of his father, the maintenance of the 
castes and religious orders which prevailed in the South. He 
appears to have favoured the religion of Vishnu. How much 
longer he ruled we do not know. 

But he w’as followed by his son Mushkara or Mokkara, of 
whom little is known. Savage kings are said to have rubbed 
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against one another mj paying homage at his feet. From the 
inscription published in /A. xiv. 2:19, we learn that he itTarrIed 
the daughter of the Sindhu Raja. The .Mokl cara-vasati men- 
tioned in the I^akshmcsvara inscription in Dharwar (/aI. vii. 
10 1) must be a memfirial of him, and points to an extension 
of tlie Gano'a kingdom in that direction. iMom this time the 
State seems to have adhereci '.o the Jain religion. 

Of Srivikrama, son by the Siiulhii princess, who came 
next, no particulars arc recorded, except that he was the 
abode oi fourteen brandies of learning, and well versed in the 
science of politics in all its branches. 

He lu. d t ’’o sons, who in turn succectled to the throne. 
The elder, Hluivikraina, was a great warrior, whose chest was 
marked with the scars of v omuls intliclcd in battle by the 
tusks of elephants. He defeated the Pallava king (Narasimha 
lidtavarmma) in a great battle at Vilanda, and is said to liavc 
captured the whole of tiic Pallava dominions. Some othein 
details arc given in Md i 13 and Tm 23. On account of his 
successes in wa*- he received the title Srivallabha, and in Sr 
160 is cahed Dugga, He made Mankunda (Channapapia 
trdnq) the royal residence. From Md i 1 3 we (d:)tain the date 
C70 for the end of his reign. 

His younger brother Sivamara followed, and ruled to at 
least 713. The Ereganga of lA, xiv. 229, who was governing 
the Torc-nad Five Hundred, the Kongal-nad Two 'rhousand, 
and the Male Thousand, and who made a grant to Vinadi and 
Kesadi, the chief temple priests of Panckodupadi, may have 
been his son (though not so stated) who is unnamed in the 
genealogical lists. Sivamara was also known as Nava Kama, 
and as Sislita-priyah (beloved by the good), the name by 
which he describes and signs himself (Md 1 13). He is more- 
over styled Prithivi Kongani. He had two Pallava princes in 
his charge (Md 1 13), perhaps as hostages, or as their guardian, 
which goes to confirm the account of his elder brother's 
conqucst.s. They were the sons of the Pallava yuvaraja, who 
is not named, and arc called Pallavadhirajas, Beginning with 
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- Nj 26 of this reign, which records a grant in the Punnad Six 
Thousand, stone inscriptions become the general rule. 

It was during the sixth and seventh centuries, while the 
Gangas were thus engaged in conquests to the east and south, 
that we hear of attacks- on them in the north-west. The 
Kadamba king Mrige. 4 avarmma claims (lA. vi. 24) to have 
overthrown (utsdi/f) the lofty (Junga) Gangas, which apparently 
indicates no more than some encroachment on their territory, 
as they were certainly not overthrown in the usual sense of 
that word. The more powerful Chalukyas, who were invading 
the South and subdued the Kadambas in the sixth century, 
naturally came into contact with the Gangas. Thus Klrtti- 
varmma, who reigned from $66 to 597, is said (/A. xix. 17) 
to have inflicted damage {avam'arddd) on them as well as on a 
number of other kings. And in about 608 the Ganga and 
Alupa kings (the latter belonging to South Kanara) are said 
. (£■/. vi. I o) to have felt the highest pleasure in attending on 
Pulike^i. In 694 they are said (Dg 66) to have been, along 
with the other principal kings of the South, brought into his 
service by Vinayaditya. But in this passage the Alupas and 
Gangas arc distinguished by the epithet maula, which means 
ancient, of long standing, of original unmixed descent, — unim- 
peachable testimony to their having been long established in 
their kingdoms, and that their ancestry could be traced back 
for a considerable period. It also seems to show that they 
were entitled to special consideration. 

The Gangas may be said to have reached the height of 
prosperity during the long reign of Isrlpurusha, who came 
next, and in whose time the kingdom was called the 6ri-rajya 
or fortunate kingdom. He was the grandson of SivamSra, 
whose son is not named and had therefore probably died before 
his father. This son may have been the prince £.i:eganga 
above noted, as the heir-apparent seems often to have been a 
governor of Kongal-nad, along with other western provinces, 
Sripurusha’s personal > name was Muttarasa, and he is also 
called Prithivl-Itongani. His date is fixed by Mg 36 of 750, 
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his 2Sth year, Gd 4/ of 762, and Ng 85 of 776 » h's 
Soth year. TN i is of his ist year, K 1 78 of his 
26th year, Mb 80 of his 42nd year. There are numerous 
other records of his time without dates. One has recently 
been found of his 7th year. 

Bannur seems to be called his town in TN iiSi and his 
house was apparently situated there. Perhaps to the time 
before he came to the throne belong Ht 86, in which he 
appeals as ruling the Kerekunda Three Hundred, and Bp 
1 3, in which he is ruling the Elcnagar-nad Seventy, the 
Avanya-nad Thirty, and the Ponkunda Twelve. The latter 
calls him Madhava Muttarasa, and speaks of the army 
marching against Mahavali Banarasa. Mi 99 says that 
while Sripurusha was ruling, the Rattas rose up against 
Gangav.adi. But the chief military exploit of his reign was 
a crushing defeat of the Pallavas in a battle at Vilarde^ 
Nr 35 says that he slew the valiant Kadiivetti of KanchT, 
captured the Pallava state umbrella, and took away from him 
the title Permmanacli, which is always afterwards assumed 
b>' the Gangas, and is often used alone to designate them, 
lie is said to have written a work on elephants, called 
Gaja-siistra. He removed the royal residence to Manya- 
pura (Manne, Nclamangala taluq), and this was before 733. 

The details of the grant in Mg 36, of his 2Sth year, 
l^oint to the east of the Bellary District as being within 
the limits of his kingdom northwards. Ng 8$, of his 50th 
year, shows him making a grant for a Jain temple erected 
by Kandachchi, granddaughter of PallavadhirSja and wife of 
Parama Gula, the Nirggunda Raja, whose father Dundu is 
described as a confounder of the Bana family. In K 1 6, 
of ^rtpurusha’s 28th year, we have (his son) Isivaraara 
ruling Kadambur. In Kd 145 we have his son Vijayaditya 
ruling Asandi-nad. In Sp 65 we have his son Duggamara 
Ereyappa ruling Kovalala-nad ; in Mb 80, of the king's 
42nd year, the same prince was ruling the Kuvalaia-nad 
Three Hundred and the Ganga Six Thousand, while his 
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queen was ruling Agali ; in Mb 255 he was ruling the 
same provinces, and the army was sent against Kampili (on 
the Tungabhadra in the north of the Bellary District) ; in 
Sp 57, besides the above two provinces, he was ruling Panne- 
nad, Belattur-nad, the Pulvaki-nad Thousand, the Mu..-nad 
Sixty, and one or two others whose names are not clear. 

Sripurusha*s son Sivamara Saigotta came to the throne in 
the latter part of the eighth century/ In his reign the 
prosperity of the Gangas underwent a reverse, and they 
became subject to calamities which threatened the extinction 
of the Ganga power altogether. These arose from the 
l?.ashtrakutas, who had recently, under their king Krishna I, 
ousted the Western Chalukyas and established their own 
supremacy. Krishna’s son Dhora, also called Dhruva, 
Nirupaina, and Dharavarsha, who had superseded his elder 
brother (owing to the latter’s addiction to pleasure and 
indifference to his royal duties, EL iv. 287), seized and 
imprisoned the king of the Gangas, who arc expressly said 
(N 1 61 ; El. vi. 248) never to have been conquered by 
others. The motive for this harsh step may possibly have 
been that Dharavarsha, having determined to set aside his 
elder son Kambha or Stambha in favour of a younger son 
Govinda, — whom he appointed yuvaraja or heir-apparent, and 
to ensure whose succession to the throne he even offered to 
abdicate, — had it in his mind to compensate the former by 
giving him the Ganga kingdom. But another account (ZiY. 
iii. 104) states that Ganga was one of the hostile kings 
whom Govinda brought into the country as an aid to himself. 
Hence the resentment against Ganga. In any case, we find 
Kambharasa in Hg 93 governing the Ninety-six Thousand 
(a common designation of the Ganga territory) under his 
father. In SB 24, where he is called Ranavaloka Kambaiya, 
he is said to be ruling the kingdom of the world ; and in 802 
was still in power (N 1 6i). After him, in 812, when his 

^ Krom Cl 8 it api^ears that Diiggamara attempted to dispute the succession, but 
was opposed by Singapota, the Nolamba king. 
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younger brother Govinda Prabhutavarsha was on ^he throne, 
we find (Gb 61) Chaki Raja was chief ruler {tuf/iimja) of the 
entire (f7/es//a) Ganga-inamlala. This is the latest date we 
have for the Rashtrakuta occupation. 

Govinda, cither, as seems likely, on the death of his elder 
brother, or moved by rcaso.is of compassion or policy, released 
Ganga from his *' long ami painful confinement,” but owing to 
his hostility had again to confine him (A/, vi. - 49 ^* During 
this p*. ‘-iotl of release may have occurred the victorious attack 
he made at Mudiigiimlur (Mandya trdmp on the Vhillabha (or 
Rashtrakuta) army cncampctl there, which may have been the 
cause of his being again consigned to prison, h-ventually, 
however, Govinda not onlv reinstated him in his kingdom> 
bi.' took part in I)is coronation, he and the Pallava (or Ganga- 
Pallava) king Xandivarmma binding the diadem on his brow 
with their own hands (Yd 60, N 1 60^). I he actual cercinon;^ 
may perhaps iiot have been performed before. K1 231 and 
Gd 54 show that Sivamara was ruling. According to /A, 
xviii. 309, h’s reign extended into that ol the Rashtrakiila 
kin.g Amdghavarsh.4 who came to the throne in 814. 
Si\ain;ira Saigotta is there prcscntctl as his Icudatory (the 
solitary instance in which the Gangas acknowledge an over- 
lord) ; the crowning is mentioned ; and Sivamara is said to be 
ruling the Gangavadi Ninety-six Ihoiisaiul uj) to Marandalc 
as his boundary (sec above, p. 31). He erected a Jain temple 
in Kummadavada (now Kalbh«avi, in IJelgauin Distric<^;. 

Of Sivamara himself, besides what is said in other places, 
a lengthy account is given in N 1 60. He is said, here and 
in K 1 90, to have been brought into a world of mingled 
troubles, or placed in a world of endless calamities, like 
matted pairs of tep- knots or twisted top-knots. But he 
seems to have been a learned and accomplished man, supporter 
of the fine arts, builder of an ornamental bridge (see Md 1 1 3), 
esteemed as a poet, proficient in logic and philosophy, skilled 

^ It was no doubt Nandivarmma’s claim to Ganga descent which led to his being 
invited to join in the performance of this important act of State. 
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in all matters connected with the stage and drama, and a 
special authority on the treatment of elephants and horses. 
He wrote an important work on elephants, called Gajdshtakam, 
expounding his system (Nr 35). 

During his detention as a prisoner, his son Marasimha 
claims to represent the Ganga rule. Sr 160 shows him as 
the Yuvaraja, under the name Marasing-Ereyappa and with 
the title Loka Trinetra, Two Pallava princes, father and son, 
obtained permission from him to make a grant. The father’s 
name was Kolliyarasa, and from Sb 10 it would seem that 
the Rashtrakuta king Govinda Prabhutavarsha took Kolli 
into his .service. N1 60, dated in 797, describes Marasimha, 
though only Yuvaraja, as ruling the entire {akhan 4 (i) Ganga- 
mandala, and decorating all the feudatories. But he must 
have died while his father was still in eaptivity. For Nj 
269 contains the important statement that isivamara gave 
charge of his kingdom to his own younger brother Vijayaditya, 
who, like Bharata, knowing the earth (or land) to be his 
elder brother’s wife, refrained from enjoying her (as his own). 

ijivamara had a second son, who is called Prithivipati (or 
Pilduvipati). He gave shelter to refugees from Amoghavarsha, 
and defeated the Pandya king Varaguna at Srl-Purambiyam 
(near Kumbhakonam ^). But no more is heard of him, so both 
he and Vijayaditya probably died before ^ivamara. For the 
latter was succeeded on the throne by Vijayaditya’s son, called 
Rajamalla (or Rachamalla) Satyavakya, which are titles borne 
by all the Ganga kings who came after. Rajamalla is said 
(Yd 60) to have rescued from the Rashtrakutas his country, 
which they had held too long, as Vishnu in the form of a 
Boar rescued the Earth from the infernal regions. He thus 
established his independence. He also married Singapota’s 
granddaughter, Pallavadhiraja’s daughter, the younger sister 
of Nolambadhiraja. But he was not suffered to remain un- 
molested. For the inscription at El. vi. 25 informs us that a 
chief named Banked was ordered by Amoghavarsha to uproot 

^ Salem Manual^ ii. 387. 
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the lofty forest of fig trees — Gangavadi, difficult to be cut down. 
He accordingly captured Kedala (Kaidala near Tumkur), 
which was strongly fortified and defended. Having occupied 
that part of the country, he drove away the hostile lord of 
Talavana-pura (the Ganga king of Talakad). He then sprang 
like a lion across the Kaverl, and shook the dominion of him 
who was even able to shake the world (meaning the Ganga). 
But at tliis point he was recalled by Amoghavarsha on account 
of some rebellion at home, which looks like an excuse for his 
having been forced to retire. But that he took Kaidala may 
be true, as Tm 9 and N1 84 show us a line of chiefs established 
there and at Sivaganga who claimed to be lords of Manyakhcta, 
the Rashtrakuta capital. 

Rajamalla was succeeded by his son styled Nitimargga, a 
title also used by the subsequent kings of this line. His real 
name was Ercyanga, but he is mejitioned as Rana Vikramayya 
in Yd 60. He gained a great victory (K1 90, Nj 269) ove^r 
the Vallabha army at Rajariimudu, which is to the north of 
the Kolar District. Besides this, he captured Banarasa’s 
Maharajara-nacl (Mb 228). This is called in Ct 30 the 
M,\rajavadi Seven Thousand, with Vallur as its capital. It 
was chiefly in the Kadapa District. K1 79 shows that under 
Nitimargga the 1‘allava king Nolambadhiraja was ruling the 
Ganga Six Thousand, and .sent against Banarasa a chief named 
I’ompalla, who was killed in a battle at Murggepadi. At the 
head of the Doddahundi stone (TN 91) is a rude but interesting 
bas-relief depicting Nltimargga’s death, the exact date of which 
event is not known, but his eldest son Satyavakya was present. 
One of the king’s followers evinced his fidelity by being buried 
under him. Nltimargga’s younger sister Jayabbe was married 
to the Pallava king Nolambadhiraja (Si 24, 38X who was 
Polalchora Nolamba. 

Rajamalla Satyavakya (II), the eldest son of Nitimargga, 
was his successor on the throne, and distinguished himself in 
a battle at Remiya (Nj 269). An inscription of his occurs 
in North Arcot District {El. iv. 140). His younger brother 
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named Butugcndra or Butarasa was Yuvaraja in 870 (Nj 75), 
and governing Kongal-nad and Punad. Butarasa is said 
(Nj 269) to have defeated Rajaraja (which is a Chola name), 
and in Hiriyur (Chitaldroog District) and other places was 
victorious over Mahcndra, the Pallava Nolamba king. Five 
times he overcame in fight the Kongas (Tamil people of 
Coimbatore and Salem), who resisted his tying up elephants, 
and he captured many herds according to old custom. He 
married the daughter of the Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha I. 

He must have died before his elder brother the king, as 
Ereganga, his son by the Rashtrakuta princess, became Yuvaraja 
(Sr 147). This prince his uncle Rajamalla Satyavakya 
associated with himself in the government, and crowned under 
the name of E.rcyappa (Nj 269). The date of which act 
must have been about 886, as Ag 70 makes Satyavakya’s 
37th year correspond with Ereyappa’s 21st year, and the 
fbrmer’s i8th year was 887 (Cg 2). In Hg 103 Ereyappa 
appears governing Nugu-nad and Navale-nad. In Ms 92 he 
is ruling the Kongal-nad Eight Thousand, and Butuga’s queen 
ruling Kurgal. In Nj 130 we have Permmadi (the supreme 
king), the Queen, and Ercyappa acting together. In other 
cases we have Permmfidi and Ereyappa acting together, as in 
Nj 139, which is of Satyavakya's 22nd year. Perhaps the 
queen was now dead. In Satyavakya's 29th year we have 
mention of Ereyappa’s son (Kn 48). 

Sh 96 shows Ejreyappa reigning as supreme, and Butuga 
under him governing the Mandali-nad. Bn 83 and Kn 52 
are also of his reign; Cp 48 may be, and Cp 161, which is 
dated in 913. Ereyappa is often distinguished by a special 
set of epithets not used of any other kings of the Ganga line, 
as in Sr 134, Kr 38, Bn 83. He is called in some cases 
Nitimargga (II), as in Ag 26, 61, and in others Satyavakya, 
as in Cn 251. But being engaged in hostilities with Mahendra, 
whom he eventually slew in battle, perhaps at Penjeru, he 
obtained the distinctive title Mahendrantaka. From Md 13 
of 895, Mi 52 of 897, Md 14 of 907, and Kd 6 it would 
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appear as if Mahendra and his son Ayyapa, both styled 
Nolambadhiraja, exercised some authority in the Ganga 
kingdom. But Cm 129 describes an attack upon the latter. 
At about this period the Cholas having suddenly uprooted the 
Banas, the Chdla king Parantaka claims in 921 (S//. if. 387) 
to have confened the Bana sovereignly on the Ganga prince 
PrithivTpati, grandson of the Prithivlpati before mentioned, 
giving him the name Haslimalla (see also /?/. iv. 225). 

Ag 5 and 27 record the death of a king who in the 
former is called Rachamalla Permmanadi, and in the latter 
Nltimargga Permmanadi, but they seem to refer to the same 
person. 1 he second says that his death was caused by 
hiccough, owing to phlegm stieking in his throat ; and the 
first says that it occurred at Kombalc. Both relate how 
certain men committed themselves to death in the fire through 
.sorrow for his docea.se. The wording makes the identification 
difficult, but it sci;ms probable that the king Satyavakya 
Rachamalla II is intended in both, unless only the first refers 
to him and the sceond to Ereyappa, who is mentioned in the 
other in such a way as to exclude him. 

Ereyappa left two sons, Rachamalla ai;d Brituga. The 
former appears in Ag 61 making a grant in 920. HN 14 
may possibly refer to his queen and Tp 10 of Kaehcheya 
Ganga’s 3rd year may also be of his time. But his reign 

must have been a short one. ilg 116 apparently refers to a 

proposed division of the kingdom between the brothers. But 
Md 41 informs us that Butuga slew Raehamalla and took 
pos.session of the whole. He was a close friend of the 

Rashtrakuta king Baddega or Amoghavar.sha II, who gave 

him his daughter Rc-vaka to wife (Z;/. iv. 350), with a dowry 
of the Beligcre Three Hundred, the Belvola Three Hundred, 
the Kisukad Seventy, and the Bagenad Seventy (provinces in 
the Dharwar, Belgaum, and Bijapur Districts). On the death 
of Baddega, Butuga assisted his son Krishna or Kannara HI 
in securing the throne from an usurper named Lalliya. And 
when Kannara was at war with the Chola king Rajaditya, 
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BQtuga rendered him a great service by slaying the Chola 
king at Takkolam (near Arkonam), and was rewarded with 
the Banavase Twelve Thousand province (Md 41). This was 
In 949 {BL vii. 194). He may have been assisted in gaining 
his own throne by Kannara, who {EL iv. 249) claims to have 
planted in Gangapati, as in a garden, the pure tree Bhutarya, 
having uprooted the poisonous tree Rachyamalla. Butuga 
has the distinctive titles Nanniya Ganga and Ganga Gangeya. 
Among other exploits, he is said (Nr 35) to have taken 
Chitrakuta by assault, and conquered the Seven Malavas, the 
boundaries of which he marked out with stones, and gave the 
country the name Malava Ganga. 

His son by the Rashtrakuta princess was Marula Deva, 
and a daughter, married to the son of Krishna III, became 
the mother of Indra Raja, the last of the Rashtrakutas. 
Mj 67 may be a memorial of her. If so, her name was 
Kundana - Somidevi. But Butuga was succeeded on the 
Ganga throne by Marasimha, his son by another wife. Of 
him a long account is contained in SB 38 of 973. He led 
an expedition against Gurjjara or Gujarat on behalf of 
Kannara or Akalavarsha III (who had made extensive 
conquests in the South as far as Tanjorc, El. iv. 280), fought 
against the Western Chalukya prince Rajaditya, put down a 
dangerous chief named Naraga (in the Chitaldroog District), 
and brought the Nolamba family to an end. On account of 
this last he has the special title Notambakulantaka. He is 
also styled Guttiya Ganga and Pallava-malla. He made 
grants in the Dharwar District in 968 {LA. vii. loi, 112). 
He appears to have promoted the coronation of Indra Raja 
in an attempt to maintain the Rashtrakuta power. But this 
was shattered by the Chalukyas l^yond recovery in 973, and 
Indra R&ja. starved himself to death by the Jaina rite of 
sallekhana at l^ravana-Belgola in 982 (SB 57). Marasimha 
had retired to Bankapura in 973 to end his days in religious 
exercises at the feet of Ajitasena, and died in 974. The 
kingdom in his reign extended as far as the great river, the 
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Krishna, and included the Nolambavadi Thirty-two Thousand, 
the Gangavadi Ninety -six Thousand, the Banavasc Twelve 
Thousand, the Santalige Thousand, and other provinces whose 
names are gone (/:/. iv. 352), 

His, son Rachainalla Satyavakya (IV) then came to the 
throne.^ There is an inscription of his time in Cg 4, dated 
in 977. In this his younger brother Rakkasa appears as 
governing a province on the bank of the Bcddo.rc, here the 
Lakshmantirtha, which is still called the Doclda-holc in Coorg, 
For some time past there seem to have been efforts to revive 
the influence of the Jain religion, of which the expiring 
Rashtrakt^a and Ganga dynasties were the principal main- 
stay. And under Riichamalla was erected at Sravana-Belgola, 
by his minister and general Chamunda Raya, — who is said in 
TN 69 to have performed many works of merit in the land 
he gov^erned, — that remarkable Jain monument and object of 
worship, the colossal statue of Gomata. The date of its 
execution was about 983, and in daring conception and 
gigantic dimensions it is without a rival in India. 

Rakkasa- Ganga Rachamalla succeeded his elder brother, 
and we have a record of his reign in Sp 59. In this a chief 
subordinate to him is ruling the Nolambavadi Thirty-two 
Thousand. From Nr 35 it would ai^pear that Rakkasa 
adopted his younger brother's daughters and son. The latter 
was named Raja Vidyadhara, but may have died, as the king 
is represented as taking special interest in the daughters. 

The only' later Ganga king of whom we have certain 
knowledge is the NUimargga of Ch 10, dated in 999, in 
which he makes a grant along with a Pallava princess, the 

' A certain Tanchala-Deva, with the (ianga lilies, set himself up as independent 
in 975, but was killed in battle by the Chalukya king Taila {EL v. 372). In ilr i 
he is called a inahik’SCimaniaiLhifati or great feiulal chief. An attempt was also 
made by a Ganga named Mudu-Rachayya, who took the titles Chaladanka-Ganga 
and Gangara-banta, to seize the Ganga throne, but he was slain hy ChEmunda-Raya 
(SB 109), who thus avenged the death of his younger brother Nagavarnima. Before 
the battle, the prince Rakkasa’s guardian, « Bay iga of the Kakka (or Rashtrakuta) 
family, sent the prince away to a place of safety and rushed in to meet his own death 
(SB 60, 61). 
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cider sister of Nolamba. It is possible that Cm 3, which is 
of the 6th year of a Nitimargga Rachamalla, is of his time, as* 
the date with a slight correction will work out, according to 
Dr. Kielhorn, as cither 989 or 992. Then we have Md 78, 
in which a king called only Ganga Permmanadi is described 
as ruling Karnnata. There are discrepancies in the date, 
which probably corresponds with 996. He may be the Ganga 
Raja under whom Talakad was lost, as SB 45, which relates 
how the Hoysala general Ganga Raja in 1 1 1 6 recovered 
Talakad from the Ch 5 las, says he was a hundred times more 
fortunate than that former Ganga Raya. 

The Cholas, who had been victorious over all the east of 
the peninsula, taking possession of Kanchl, the capital of 
the Pallavas, and reducing to submission the Eastern 
Chalukyas, with whom were allied the Rashtrakutas and the 
Gangas, now penetrated to Mysore. Ht 1 1 1 shows the 
Chola king Rajaraja-Dcva ruling in the east of the State in 
997. His son Rajendra-Chola captured Talakad by 1004, 
and the Ganga power, which had ruled Mysore for nine 
centuries, was brought to an end. 

But the Gangas do not disappear from history. A 
Ganga princess was married to the Western* Chalukya king 
Somesvara I (reigned 1042-1068), and became the mother 
of the kings Somesvara II (reigned 1068-1076) and his 
celebrated brother Vikramanka (reigned 1076-1126).^ Gangas 
were in authority in the Kolar District during the Chola 
occupation, and were also trusted officers of the Hoysalas. It 
was a descendant of the Gangas, the Hoysala general Ganga 
Raja, that recovered Talakad from the Ch 5 las (Ml 31) in 
1 1 16 under Vishnuvarddhana, who then drove the Ch 5 las out 
of Mysore. The last Ganga representative was the Ganga 
Raja of Ummattur, who fortified himself on the island of 

^ It is curious that a Karna^ka dynasty was set up even in distant Nepal, 
apparently in 1097, W'hich was presumably of Ganga origin. The founder, Nanya- 
Deva (perhaps ? Nanniya-Deva), came from the South. lie was succeeded by 
Ganga-Deva and four others, the last of whom removed the capital to Khatmandu, 
where the line came to an end (Ins, from Nepal^ by Dr. G. Blihler). 
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Sivasamudram at the Kaveri Falls, and assumed independence 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. Me was jiut down 
by the Vijayanagar king, Krishna Raya, in 1511 (/iV. vii. l8\ 
The Kalinga Ganga kings of Orissa, another branch of 
the Gangas, have a separate history, of which a summary may 
be seen in the Bangalore volume. I hcy date by an era called 
the years of the (iangeya fandly 

the exact period of which has not been ‘determined. 'Fhey 
iiro also callec^ the Gajapati or elephant kings. They ruled 
from the sixth century to the middle of the sixteenth, when 
the country fell a prey to the Muhammadans. One inscription 
of theirs, cf about 700, has been obtained in My.sorc (Bn 140}. 

The following is a table of the Ganga kings of Mysore, 
with dates so far as known, taken entirely from inscriptions 

Of the Ikshvaku or Sokn la* c. \\:i> 

1 )haiianjiiva 

.. I 

1 larisclmiiilia. 
king ofAycMlliya 

ra()nianai»tu\ 


DaOiga 1. Mu'lhava I, ii>^ 

I Kcaiguinvarminn 

2. Marlhava II, 

Kiriya Macllia\.i 

i 

I larivarnuna, , . 24J 2 l}(t . . 

.1 

X'ishnugopa 

I’rithivi-Ganga 

■ I 

5. Madhava III, . . 357'3;o . . 

Tailangala Madhava, 

ni. Ivatlamha princc.^^ 

6. Avinila, 430-4S2 

I 

1 

7. Duivvmita, 4S2-517 . . 
in. Piinnad princess 

8. Mushkara, 

Mokkara, 

in. Sindhu princess 


1 This name is applied to all the kings to the end. The Tamil chronicle says that 
he was ruling in 189 and reigned for fifty-one years. 
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9. Srivikrama 


10. Bhuvikrama, 

-670, 

II. Sivamara I, 670-713 

Srivallabha 


Nava Kama, 
.Slsh^-piiyah, 
Prithivi-Kongani I 

? Kreganga 

12. Sripurusha, 726-776 
Muttarasa, 
Prithivi-Kongani II, 
I’ermmanjidi ^ 

13. Sivamara II, 

-815 

1 

Vijayaditya, 

Saigotta 


Ranavikrama 

1 

1 

1 


1 

Marasimba, 797 

1 

l*rithivTp.ati I, 

14. Rajamalla Satyavakys 

Marasing-Ereyapiia, 

? 81s 

m. Pallava princess 

Loka Trinctra 

Marasimba 

1 


. 1 . 

Pnthivipati II, 

15. Nitimargga I,'*^ 


Ereyanga, 

Ra navi kram ay y a 


Ha.stimalla, c. 910 


16. Rajamalla Satya- Bulugenclra, 870 

vakya II, 870-907 Butarasa, 

G unacluttaranj^a, 
rn. Rashtrakuta princess 

17. Kreyappa, 886*913 
Kreganga, 

Nitimargga IF, 

Satyavakya, 

Mahcndrantaka 


18, Rilcbanialla Satya- 
vilkya III, 920, 
Kaclicheya (ianga 


19. Uuluga, 938-953 
Butayya, 

Nanniya Ganga, 
Cianga Gangcya, 
in. Raslitrakuta princess 


Manila Dcva ? Somi Devi 

m. lo Rashtrakula 
prince 


Marasimba, 961-974 
Guttiya Ganga, 
Nolanibaknlantaka 


21. Racbanialla Satyavakya 22. Rakkasa Ganga, 984, 
IV, 977 Racbamalla, 


Aruinuli Deva 


23. Nitimargga III, Racbamalla, (?) 989 or 992, 999 Raja Vidyadhara 


’ This title is used of all the subsequent kings, often alone, without any name. 
® These names are used as titles by all the kings that come after. 

* This name is used as a title by the kings that follow. 
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These annals of the Ganga kings of Mysore present a 
consistent and circumstantial account that goes far to disarm 
criticism, and they fill up what is otherwise a blank in an 
interesting and important period in the history of the south. 
Comments casting doubt upon them have been directed 
mainly against minor details, that hardly affect the credibility 
of the chronicles as a whole. Records of so remote and 
lengthy a period could scarcely be expected to be free from 
all difficulties. But though they have been discovered in so 
many diTercnt parts of the country, and of such various dates, 
covering several centuries, they agree in giving us a generally 
uniform narrative, the incidents of which are corroborated by 
testimony from other sources, while the dates tally, and they 
are not discredited by anachronisms. This is the best answer 
to all detraction. 

From one source, entitled to the highest respect,' an 
objection has been raised that the reigns of the earlier kings* 
work out to an impossible average length for a direct succes- 
sion But it is easy to imagine that some unimportant steps 
may have been omitted, as occurs in other known annals. 
That this was actually the case appears from Sh 4, which 
inserts a Prithivi-Ganga between Nos. 4 and 5. That the 
Gangas were long-lived is clear from the statement that the 
first king reigned for 5 1 years, and regarding Vishnugopa, 
that his mental energy was unimpaired to the end of life, 
evidently meaning that he lived to a very advanced age, while 
A vinita certainly reigned for 52 years. To take the particular 
reigns referred to by our critic: — From Ilarivarmma in 247 to 
Avinita in 430 gives 183 years up to the fifth generation ; from 
Avinita in 482 to Sivamara in 670 similarly gives 188 years 
up to the fifth generation. And if the first five centuries of 
the Ganga history were occupied by even only eleven genera- 
tions, this gives an average of 45 years to each, which is about 
the same as the above, and though high, seems by no means 
impossible. At any rate, apart from all theory, there they arc. 

^ A scholar whose recent death cannot l;e siifliciently deplored. 
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The principal opposition, however, from another source, is 
based upon the sweeping dictum that all the Ganga inscrip- 
tions on copper plates arc spurious, and only those on stone 
genuine. Merely to state this is to expose the credulous 
nature of this paradoxical hypothesis. And it is disproved 
by the fact that the ancient Avani stone fragment (Mb 263) 
and Sirigunda stone (Cm 50) are contemporary with and 
contain records similar to those on the early copper plates. 
At the same time they render it probable that others on stone 
of like nature formerly existed, as even the Lakshmesvara stone 
(^lA, vii. 10 1 ) may bear witness. Those have been lost or 
destroyed, while the metal plates have survived because they 
were portable and indestructible and could be hidden. In 
view of the general consistency and veracity of the records, 
errors that may be detected here and there in style or 
orthography are of trifling importance. And the serious 
allegation that they arc condemned by the misuse of a more 
modern form of a certain letter in plates professing to be 
ancient has been proved to have no foundation. The per- 
sistent opponent of the Gangas here referred to has lately 
expressed {El, viii. 55) his willingness, when he feels justified, 
to abandon his present views and cancel anything wrong that 
he has written against them, but not yet. The sooner the 
better is the only comment one can make. The truth is bound 
to prevail. 


6. PALLAVAS 

To revert to the earlier history. — The Kadambas, as 
previously stated, succeeded the Satavahanas in the west of 
Mysore, but the Pallavas were their successors throughout the 
Telugu countries in the east of the Dekhan, and Pallava 
inscriptions are found as far south as Trichinopoly. These 
kings are first met with as the Pahlavas, who, with the Sakas 
and Yavanas, are said to have been destroyed (early in the 
second century) by Gotamiputra Satakarni (ASJVI. iv. 108). 
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A little later a Pallava named Suvisakha, the son of Kiilaipa, 
was minister to the Kshatrapa Rudradaman (/?/. viii, 49). 
Pahlava is a Prakrit form of Parthava, mcaiiiiv^ Parthian, here 
especially the Arsacidan Parthians. 

According to tradition, their progenitor, descended from 
SalivTihana who ruled at Pratishthfina (Paithan on the 
Godavari), was a Miikunti Pallava, who introduced IJrahinans 
into the South in the third century. A principal seat of the 
Pallavas was Vengi (between the Krishna and Godavari in 
the cast), bul Kfinchl (Conjccvcram, near Madra.s) was their 
chief capital. It was so in the third century wlien Mayura- 
sarmma, the Kadamba student, went there (Sk 176), and both 
are mentioned in the Samudra Gupta inscription of the fourth 
c ntury. The Pallavas may have ousted the Mahavalis or 
Biinas from the coast regions, and driven them eastwards 
inland. The ancient inscriptions now at Mahabalipur arc 
Pallava. 

But the chief enemies of the Pallavas, to the eighth 
century, were the Chalukyas, who describe them as by nature 
hostile, as if there were .some radical cause of animosity 
between them. If the Chalukyas, as their name suggests, 
were by origin Seleukian, this would account for the enmity of 
Arsacidans. A .series of continual wars ensued. In the sixth 
century the Chalukyas, after defeating the powers in the west, 
wrested Vatapi (Badarni, in the Bijapur Di.strict) from the 
Pallavas, and made it their capital. Early in the seventh they 
captured Vengi, and established there the separate Eastern 
Chalukya ^ dynasty. The Pallavas now dc.stroyed Vatapi, but 
the Western Chalukyas, who had held it, before long re- 
covered their power, and in the eighth century, inflicting a 
severe defeat on the Pallavas, entered Kanchl in triumph, the 
city, however, being spared (K 1 63). The Gangas of Mysore 
had also been attacking the Pallava^. They took some of 
their possessions in the sixth century, and completely con- 
quered them in the seventh and eighth. 

^ After the separation the name appears with the long a. 
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But the Western Chalukyas, shortly after they had 
triumphed over the Pallavas in the middle of the eighth 
century, were themselves overcome by the Rashtrakutas, who 
retained the supremacy for two hundred years. They made 
the Pallava king pay tribute, and imprisoned the Ganga king. 
Early in the ninth century, however, they released and 
reinstated the latter, the Rashtrakuta and Pallava (or Ganga- 
Pallava) kings united performing his coronation. 

The earliest mention of the Pallavas in the inscriptions of 
My.sore is in Sk 1 76, which relates how the Kadamba 
Mayura.sarmma went to their capital to study, felt himself 
insulted, became an outlaw for the purpose of revenge, and 
was eventually recognised by them as king over a Kadamba 
kingdom in the west. This was in the third century. The 
Pallavas next appear in Dg i6r, in which their king Nanak- 
kasa is said to have totally defeated the army of Krishna- 
'varmma, evidently the Kadamba king, probably in the fifth 
century. At the end of the same century the Ganga king 
Durvvinita captured Kaduvetti ‘ on the field of battle. Nara- 
simhapotavarmma must have been the Pallava defeated by 
the Ganga king Bhuvikrama in the seventh century, and 
Pallava princes were in the custody of his successor Sivamara I 
(Md 1 1 3). In K1 63 Nara.simhapotavarmma is named as 
having erected certain of the temples in Kanchi, and Nandi- 
potavarmma as the Pallava who suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya 
Satyasraya in about 733. The Pallava from whom the 
Ganga king isripurusha in the eighth century took away the 
title of Permmanadi is called, as usual, Kaduvetti. Then we 
have (Yd 60, N1 60), in about 813, the Pallava king Nandi- 
varmma, who took part (perhaps as being a Ganga -Pallava) 
in the coronation of the Ganga king Sivamara II. 

' This is the common dcsignatitm in Ganga inscriptions for the Pallava king. It 
survives in the name of Karveti-nagara in North Arcot District. The Pallavas are 
also called Kadavas. 



7. NONAMBAS OR NOLAMBAS 


With him the old main line of the Pallavas perhaps ended. 
But the succession was maintained by the Nonambas or 
Nolambas, who claim ro be Pallavas,^ and ^avc their name to 
the Nolambavadi or Nonambavadi Thirty-two Thousand 
province, corresponding generally with the Chitaldroog 
District and adjacent parts north and cast of it. The exist- 
ing Nonabas. a numerous and important section of agri- 
culturists in Mysore, represent its former subjects. 

The genealogy of the Nolambas is given in the llcmavati 
pillar (Si 28^. They arc stated to be of the Isvara-vamsa, 
and descended from Trinayana, through Pallava, the king of 
K;uichT. The first king named is Mangala or Nojambadhiraja, 
praised {unfd) by the Karnnfitas. His son was wSimhapota, 
whose son was Charuponnera, whose son w^as Polalchora 
Nolamba, whose son was Mahendra, whose son was Nanniga 
or Ayyapa-Deva, whose sons were Anniga (or Bira Nolamba) 
and Dilipa or Iriva Nojamba. 

Singapota was subordinate to the Ganga king Sivamara 
Saigotta, and was sent by him against his younger brother 
Duggamara, who strove to set himself up as independent 
(Cl 8). The Rashtrakutas having imprisoned Sivamara and 
assumed the government of the Ganga territory, we find 
(Cl 3 3, 34) Singapota\s son and grandson under their orders 
ruling the Nolambalige Thousand and other provinces. This 
may have been the nucleus of the No|ambavac!i province. 
On the restoration of the Gangas, their king Rajamalla 
Satyavakya I married Singapota's grand -daughter, Pallava- 
dhiraja^s daughter, the younger sister of Nolambadhiraja, and 
gave his own daughter Jayabbe in marriage to Nolambadhiraja 
Polalch5ra (Si 38). The latter appears in K1 79 as ruling 
the Ganga Six Thousand under the Ganga king Nitimargga. 
His son by the Ganga princess was Mahendra or Bira 
Mahendra, who in Bp 64 is ruling the same province, under 


* A princess named in Ch lo is said to ire of the Nolamba-vam/a and PalIava-^»Ai. 

SS 
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the Gangas. In Sp 30 he appears as ruling in conjunction, 
with two others over a territory up to the Kiru-tore or little 
river as its boundary. But Si 38 represents him as assuming 
independence in 878, while DB 3 says he was ruling as king, 
and fighting with the Ganga king. He was opposed by 
Butuga, the Ganga Yuvaraja, and finally slain by Butuga’s 
son Ereyappa, who thence obtained the title Mahendrantaka. 
Mahendra’s queen was a Kadamba princess, named Dlvalab- 
barasi* or Divambike (Mb 38), and he is called Nolamba- 
dhiraja and the Nojamba Narayana. CB 26 of about 880 
and Md 13 of 895 may refer to him, and show that the 
Nojambas had gained considerable power. 

Mahendra’s son was Ayyapa, and it is in connection with 
him that the Nojambavildi province is first mentioned. In 
J 1 29 of 920 he, is said to be ruling the Nojambavadi Thirty- 
two Thousand, with Annayya (his son) as a governor under 
him. But as a rule all the Pallava Nolamba inscriptions, 
from Mahendra in Pg 45 of about 880 to Nanni Nojamba in 
Mb 122 of 969, represent the kings ,as ruling the kingdom of 
the world, that is as independent. Nojambavadi must have 
been the main portion of their kingdom, which seems from 
the inscriptions to have extended eastwards as far as the 
Srlnivaspur taluq. Sb 474 of 954 speaks of the time in the 
(near) past when the Thirty-two Thousand was under one king. 

For Ayyapa, who has the names Nanniga, Nannigasraya, 
Nolipayya, and Nojambadhiraja, we have the dates 897 in 
Mi 52, 918 in DB 9, 920 in Si 39, and 929 in Kd 6. His 
eldest son Anniga or Bira Nojamba, also called Annayya and 
Ankayya, succeeded him. For the latter we have the date 
931 in Ct 43 and 44, in which he is described as being at 
peace, in the enjoyment of all the rights of sovereignty. 
Gd 4 states that Anni, a son of the Ganga prince Pilduvipati 
(Prithuvipati II), was killed in battle when fighting in his army. 
Anniga was defeated by the Rashtrakuta king Krishna or 
Kannara III in 940 {EL iv. 289 ; v. 191). His younger 
brother Dilipa or Iriva Nojamba next came to the throne. 
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He had also the name Nolapayya. Bp 4 and K1 198 show 
that he had the Vaiduinbas under him, and Mb 1 26 that he 
had subjected the Mahavalis. For him there are the dates 
943 in Si 28, 948 in Si 35, 951 in Ct 49, 961 in Mb 126, 
and 966 in K1 245. 

In Mb 122 of 969 we are informed that Nanni Nolamba 
had assumed the crown. He was Iriva Nolamba’s .son (Hr 1). 
But the Ganga king Marasimha, who ruled till 974, boasts of 
having destroyed the Nojamba family, whence he had the 
name No]ambakulantaka, and he was ruling, among other 
provinces, over the Nojambavadi Thirty- two Thousand 
{EL iv. 352). In Mb 84 of 974 we have a record of three 
Nojamba piinces, who had escaped and were perhaps hiding, 
he-iring with relief the news of his death. But the Nojambavadi 
Thirty-two Thousand continued in possession of the Gfinga-s, as 
testified by Rakkasa Ganga’s inscription (Sp 59) of about 985. 

The Pallava Nojamba line, however, was not extinguished, 
for the kings continue to appear for a long time after, under 
the ChGlas and Western Chalukyas. Ht 47 informs us that 
when Nojambadhiraja was ruling, Chola fought with his army 
stationed at Bijayitamangala (Betmangala, Bowringpet taluq),’ 
and Nojambarasa was killed. But when he died, his son 
(? succeeded him). Ht iii shows that in 977 the Chola 
king Rajaraja had gained a footing in that part of Mysore, 
and Ayyapa’s son Gannarasa was acting as governor under 
him. . But a Nojambfidhiraja Chorayya continuc.s as a Pallava 
king under the Chola king Rajaraja to loio (Mb 208, 
Ct 1 1 8). He may be the one so named in Mb 84 as having 
escaped the general massacre of his family, and it may be his 
father who is there mentioned, and who is perhaps to be 
identified with the Nojambarasa above stated to have been 
killed in battle, leaving his son to continue the line. 

But the Nojambas seem to have gone over after this to the 
protection of the Western Chalukyas, who were at enmity 
with the Cholas. For Mk 10 shows us a Jagadekamalla- 
* This indicates the direction in which they retired when driven from Nolambavadi. 
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Nojamba-Pallava ruling the kingdom in 1022, with the seat, 
of his government at Kampili (on the Tungabhadra in the 
west of the Bellary District). Then Dg 71 shows us Uda- 
yaditya, called the Nojamba-Pallava- Permmanadi,^ ruling in 
1035 under the same Chalukya king Jayasingha Jagadekamalla, 
In Dg 126 is Jagadekamalla-Immadi-Nolamba-Pallava-Perm- 
manadi, ruling the Kadambalige Thousand and other provinces 
under the same king in 1037. Dg 124 shows a Trailokya- 
malla-Nanni-Nojamba-Pallava-Pcrmmanadi ruling Kadambalige 
in (?) 1042. The introductory part is effaced, or it might 
have supplied some important details. He appears again in 
Dg 20 with extended authority in 1045. shows a 

Narasinga ruling the Kadambalige Thousand and other 
provinces under the same king in 1054, with his son Choraya 
as a governor under him at Uchchangi. The Chalukya king 
Trailokyamalla was Somesvara I or Ahavamalla, who ruled 
• 1040 to 1069. He married as one of his wives a Pallava 
princess, by whom he had his son Jayasimha, who takes the 
titles Vira-Nonamba (or Nolamba)-Pallava-Permmanadi. Under 
his father he was governor of various provinces in 1048 and 
1054 (HI 107, 1 19). The next king, Somesvara II, his 
elder half-brother by a Ganga mother, made him governor of 
the Nolamba-Sindavadi province in 1068 (Sk 136). Mk 28 
is a record of him in T072, and Cd 82 of 1074. His other 
elder half-brother Vikramarka, also by the Ganga mother, 
on coming to the throne in 1076, made him Yuvaraja, 
and he won important conquests for the kingdom. In 
1080 he was ruling Banavase and other large provinces 
for his brother (Sk 293). But eventually he rebelled against 
him, and was defeated and imprisoned.^ We know that 
another half-brother of his, named Vishnuvarddhana Vijaya- 
ditya (see Ci 18), the son of an Eastern Chalukya princess, 

^ The title Permmanadi was taken by the Gangas from the Pallavas on their 
subjection of them in the eighth century. The Ganga power being now overthrown, 
the Pallavas resume the use of it; 

^ A curious inscription of his (Bn 142) is antedated in 444, and is the model on 
which the professed Janamejaya grants (Sk 45, Sb 183, etc.) were framed. 
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was ruling the Nolatnbavadi Thirty-two Thousand in 1064 
and 1 066, with his seat of government at Kampili. He is 
described as about to sink into the ocean of the Chulas, 
but this was averted by Rajarfija and Chola - Ganga of 
the Kalinga Gangas. Then Si 9 shows us another Udaya- 
ditya ruling in 1072 over the Nojambavadi Thirty-two 
Thousand, and said to be extending the Pcncheru kingdom on 
all sides. He was evidently under the Cholas, as he has the 
sub-title Vira-Rajendra, as well .as Vira-Nolamba-Pallava- 
Permmanadi. Pencheru is Penjeru (or Ilenjeru), now called 
HCanavat? situated on the northern border of Sira tfiliiq. 
Apparently it was at this time the capital of Nojambavadi. 
The same Udayaditya appears in Gtl 57 in (?} 1109, and in 
place of bearing a Chola title he is there styled binder of 
Chola- maraja. Hut meanwhile the Piindyas of Uchchangi 
come into view as governors of the Nojambavadi province. 
Ci 33 shows Tribhuvanamall.i-Pandya ruling it in (?) 1083, 
and he is described as defeater of the designs of Rajiga-Chola. 

^ S 5 says he was the younger brother of Tribhuvanamalla- 
Nojamba-Pallava-Permmanadi (Jayasimha above). Dg 3 
shows that the seat of government had been moved to Beltur 
(Bettur near Davangere). In 1124 Raya- Pandy a was ruling 
the province from the same place (Dg 2). Hut next year the 
capital was again at Uchchangi (Ci 61), where it remained, 
and he had a Pallava as a feudatory under him. Dg 4, Ci 
38 and 39, show Vira-Pandya ruling the province in ^ 143 and 
1 149. Hk 56 says that at the rise of Bijjana, the Kalachurya 
king (in 1156), Palatta-Pandya was ruling Nojambavadi. 
Dg 1 13 mentions a Pallava king in about 1160, without 
giving any name. Cd 13 shows Vijaya-Pandya ruling 
Nojambavadi in 1184. But in Cd 23 we have a Pallava 
prince named Machi-Deva in 1205 as feudatory to the 
Hoysala king Ballala II. His descent is given for three 
generations, and he was ruling in the Holalkere-nad (Chital- 
droog District) and adjacent parts. 
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But while the Nonambas or Nojambas thus continued to 
represent the old Pal lava dynasty, there was another branch of 
the Pallavas which had its origin in perhaps the eighth century. 
This branch has been designated the Ganga- Pallavas. For 
Nandivarmma from whom they descended, a contemporary of 
the Chalukya king Vikramaditya (reigned 733-746), though a 
Pallava in name, was a Ganga by descent {EL iv. 182). They 
would seem later to call themselves the Nripatunga-kula, from 
their Rashtrakuta connection. Nripatungavarmma was a 
Pallava, the grandson of Dantivarmma and the son of 
Nandivarmma, but his mother was Sankha, daughter of the 
Rashtrakuta king Nripatunga- Amoghavarsha, after whom he 
was probably named. At the same time he also claims to be 
descended from Kongani, the ancestor of the Gangas. The 
territory of these Ganga-Pallavas lay in the cast of Mysore, in 
the North Arcot, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly districts. Their 
inscriptions are in Vatteluttu and archaic Tamil characters, and 
their names generally have the prefix Vijaya, or, in Tamil, 
Ko-vi.^aiya. 

The kings of this line of whom records have been obtained 
arc Narasimhavarmma (about 800), his son Nandivarmma 
(about 820), and the latter’s sons Nripatungavarmma or 
Nripatungavikramavarmma and Kampavarmma. Also Apara- 
jitavikramavarmma. In Mysore we have two inscriptions of 
the time of these kings in the Mulbagal taluq (Mb 227, 2ii). 
One is of the 24th year of Narasimhavikramavarmma, and the 
other of the 12th year of Bvaravarmma. As these contain 
references to Banarasa and Mahendra, they belong to about 880. 
Five centuries later we have representatives of perhaps the 
same family in the Chik-Ballapur taluq (CB 41, 14), .who 
describe themselves as of the Nripatunga-kula and have the 
Ganga title Lord of Nandagiri (or Nandigiri). Vembi-Deva 
was ruling in 1267 and 1270 (Dv 79, CB 14). In 1283 he 
has the .second name Nandi-Deva (Dv 28). 
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9. CHALUKYAS 


The Chalukyas next claim our attention. They were in 
the ascendant throughout the north-west of Mysore, and the 
Bombay and Haidarabad Districts beyond, from the fifth to the 
eighth century, and from the latter part of tire tenth to that 
of the twelfth. Their first api^earance .south of the Narmada 
(Nerbudda) was in the fourth century, previous to which 
they profess to have had fifty-nine predecessors on the throne 
of Ayodhya, but of these nothing is known, not even their 
names. On their entering the Dekhan they overcame the 
Rashtraketas, but the Pallavas effectually opposed them, and 
the invader, Jayasimha or Vijayaditya, was slain. His queen, 
being at the time pregnant, took refuge with a Bnlliman, and 
gave birth to a son named Rajasimha, w'ho eventually defeated 
the Pallavas, and then formed an alliance with them, confirmed 
by his marriage with a Pallava princes-s. In the sixth century, 
Pulikesi, whose chief city was apparently Indukanta (supposed 
to be Ajanta or some neighbouring place), wrested Vatapi 
(Badami in the Bijapur District) from the Pallavas and made 
it his capital. His son Kirttivarmma subdued the Mauryas 
(descendants of the ancient Mauryas of Pataliputra) ruling in 
the Konkan, and the Kadambas of Banavasi. Another son, 
Mangalc.sa, conquered the Kalachuryas. The Alupas or 
Aluvas, ruling in Tuluva or South Kanara, were also at the 
same time overcome, and the next king, Pulikc.'^i II, came 
into contact with the Gangas. In about 617 the Chalukyas 
separated into two branches, of which the Eastern Chalukyas ’ 
made Vengi (near Plllore in the Godavari District), taken from 
the Pallavas, and subsequently Rajamahendri (Rajamundry), 
their capital, while the Western Chalukyas, with whom Mysore 
is chiefly concerned, continued to rule from Vatapi, and 
eventually from Kalyana (in the Nizam’s Dominions, about 
. 1 00 miles west by north of Haidarabad). 

The Chalukyas were of the Soma-vamsa or Lunar race. 

* See note, p. 53 above. 
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They profess to be of the Manavya-gotra and HaritTputras, 
nourished by the Seven Mothers (as were the KadambasJ. 
The Varaha or Boar was the emblem on their signet. The 
Western Chalukyas are styled the Satyassraya-kula, from the 
name of the first king of that branch. The titles on their 
inscriptions are nearly invariably — SamastabhuvanaSraya, ^ri- 
prithvl - vallabha, Mahiirajadhiraja, Parame^vara, Parama- 
bhattaraka, Satyasraya-kula-tilaka, Chalukyabharana. 

Though these details appear very circumstantial, the origin 
of the Chalukyas is far from clear.^ The name Chalukya, 
as I have pointed out, bears a suggestive resemblance to 
Seleukia, and the Pallavas being of Parthian connection, as 
their name implies, we have a plausible explanation of the 
inveterate hatred between the two, and their prolonged 
struggles were thus but a .sequel of the contests between 
Seleucidae and Arsacidae on the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

The following is a table of the early Chalukyas down to 
the rise to power of the Rashtrakutas. A full account of the 
Chalukyas down to 1123, including their rise, their eclipse by 
the Ra.shtrakutas, and their revival, is given in Dg i. 

^ They are said to have miraculously sprung from the moisture or water in the 
liollowcd palm {cJutluka, chuhxka) of Ilariti’s hand (see Dg 41), or, according to 
another account, from the libation to the gods poured from liis goblet {cht/lka, chuluka, 
chaluka) by llariti. Dr. IToernle {JRAS, for 1905, p. 12) says : “Despite the attempted 
Sanskrit derivation of the genealogists, 1 would suggest that the name (Chalukya) is 
not a Sanskritic word at all, but of foreign (Gurjara or llunic) origin.” He adds that 
it may be from a Turki root, chap^ gallop, chCxpaiil^ a plundering raid, a charge of 
cavalry (?). — Mr. V. A. Smith (A*///. 383) states ; “ There is .some reason for believing 
that the Chalukyas or Solankis were connected with the Chapas, and so with the 
foreign Gurjara tribe of which the Chapas were a bianch.” 
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Jayasimba 

Kajasimha, Ranaraga 

I. Polckesi, Pulikesi ( 1 ), Satyasraya, Ranavikranui, 550 

I 

' _ _ _ 

I ■' ‘ ~ < 

2. KTrttivarmnia (I), Rana]:)arilkrania, 3. MangalC-sa, Ranavikranta, 
566-597 * 597-60S 


4. Polekesi, Pulikesi (II), Satyasraya, Kubja-VishniivarcUlhana, 615-633, 
609-642 foumleil the Ka&tern ('lialukya line 

I 


AtPlyavarii-’iia 


Chamlraditya, 5. Vikramadilya ( 1 ), 

((uecn, X’ijaya-nialiadevi, Knnarasika, 655-680 

655.659 .1 

6. Vinayaditya, Rajasraya, 

680-696 

I 

7. \ ijayatlitya, Samasta- 

bliuvaniisraya, 

696-733 


S. 

9 - 


ViUramadilya (ID, 
733746 
I 

Kiitlivannma (II), 

746-757 


Jayasimha is said to have defeated and destroyed Indra, 
the son of Krishna, the Rashtrakuta or Ratta kin^. He 
himself, however, was slain in an encounter with Trilochana 
Pailava. His queen, then pregnant, fled and took refuge with 
a Brahman named Vishnu Sornayaji, in whose house she gave 
hirth to Rajasimha, On growing up to man\s estate he 
renewed the contest with the Pallavas, in which he was 
successful, and married a princess of that race. Pulike.si was 
the most powerful of the early kings, and performed the horse 
sacrifice. Kirttivarmma subdued the Nalas, of whom we know 
no more, the Mauryas and the Kadambas. Mangalesa con- 
quered the island called Revati-dvTpa, and the Matangas ; 
also the Kalachurya king Buddha, son of ^ankaragana, the 
spoils taken from whom he gave to the temple of Makutesvara 
near Badami. He attempted to establish his own son in the 
succession, but Pulikei^i, the elder son of Kirttivarmma, obtained 
the throne. Pulikei^i’s younger brother Vishnu varddhana, 
surnamed Kubja, on the capture of Vengi from the Pallavas, 
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there founded the separate line of the Eastern Chalukyas, who 
remained in power in the Vengi and Rajamahcndri country 
till the eleventh century, when they were absorbed into the 
Chola family. 

The earliest Chalukya inscriptions in Mysore are of the 
time of Pulikesi II or Satyasraya, the first of the Western 
Chalukya line, of about 640. Sh 10 is a fragment, containing 
only his name. But Gd 48 is on copper plates, recording a 
grant by him to Brahmans in the Konikal-vishaya. It begins 
with the mention of Polikcsi I, surnamed Ranavikrama, who 
performed the horse sacrifice. It then passes to Satyasraya 
(Pulikesi II), the conqueror of Harshavarddhana. The grant 
was made when the king was at the Sangama-tTrtha, and on 
the application of his beloved daughter, called in his or her 
own language {sva-bhashayd) ‘ Arnbera. Sa 79 is of the time 
of Vikramaditya, about 680. Then we have Sh 154, of about 
685, when Vinayaditya Rajasraya was ruling, and Pogilli- 
Sendraka-maharaja was a governor under him over Nayar- 
khanda (the Shikarpur trduq). Dg 66, the Harihara plates, are 
of 694, the 14th year of Vinayaditya, and so far contain 
information similar to that in K 1 63, but with fewer details. 
A grant was made in the Vanavasi country to a Brahman 
while the king was in camp near Harishapura (Harihara). 
Then comes Sk 278, of about 700, in the reign of Vijayaditya 
Satyasraya. 

But the most important of all is K 1 63, the Vokkaleri 
plates, dated in 757. They contain a variety of historical 
information of the highest value, and their publication by me 
in 1879 opened the eyes of scholars to the true signifi- 
cance of the Pallavas, then scarcely known even by name. 
The plates begin with an account of the Chalukyas, and 
mention first Poleke^i, who performed the horse sacrifice. His 
son was Kirttivarmma, who overcame the kings of Vanavasi 
(the Kadambas) and others. His son Satyasraya defeated 
Harshavarddhana (king of Kanyakubja or Kan 5 j), the warlike 

^ It is not dear what language is meant. 
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lord of all the north, and thus acquired the title of Paramesvara. 
His son Vikramaditya Satyasraya subdued the Pandya Chola 
Kerala Kalabhra ^ and other kings, and forced the king of 
Kanchi (the Pallava), who had bowed to no other, to kiss his 
feet with his crown. His son V’^inayaditya Satyasraya quelled 
the power of the three kingdoms of the South — Chola, Pandya, 
and Chera — and of the king of Kanchi, and levied tribute from 
the rulers of Kavera, Parasika, Simhala (Ceylon), and other 
islands. He also, by churning all the kings of the north, 
acquired the pdli-dlii:aja and all other signs of supreme power. 
His son Vijayaditya Satyasraya uprooted the enemies still left 
in the south, and fought for his father in the north, gaining, 
besides the pdli-dhvaja, the emblems of the Gangfi and 
Yamuna. He was by some means taken prisoner, but escaped, 
and thus averted the danger of anarchy in his own country. 
His son was Vikramaditya Satyasraya, who resolved to uproot 
the Pallavas, by nature the enemies of his family. Marching 
with great speed into the Tundaka-vishaya (Tonua-mandala), 
he inflicted a c*nshing defeat on the Pallava king Nandipota- 
varmiua, who fled, leaving to the conqueror his special 
trumpet, drum, flag, and other trophies. Vikramaditya then 
entered Kanchi in triumph, but spared the city, relieved the 
destitute, and presented heaps of gold to the Rajasirnhesvara 
and other temples which Narasimhapotavarmma had formerly 
erected.*^ He then burnt up Pandya Chola Kerala Kalabhra 
and other kings, and set up a pillar of victory on the shore 
of the southern ocean. His .son Klrttivarmma Satyasraya, 
when only Yuvaraja, obtained permission to again attack 
the king of Kanchi, and forced him to take refuge in a 
hill fort, capturing his elephants, rubies and gold, which 
he delivered to his father. On succeeding to the throne he 

^ The Kalabhras are mentioned (in the Velvikudi plates) as having gained 
possession of the Pandya country in about the seventh century. They appear to have 
been Kari^tas {Mad, Arch. Kep. 1908). 

A pillar with an old inscription in front of the Rajasirnhesvara temple at Kanchi 
bears witness to his having visited it. And his queen, I.rokamahMevi, of the Haihaya 
family, had a temple built at Pattadkal in commemoration of his having three times 
defeated the l*a Havas. 

F 
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made a grant to Brahmans in the Panungal-vishaya (Hangal . 
in Dharwar). 

But while thus triumphant in the south-east, the Chalukyas 
were overcome in the north-west by the original enemies whom 
they had subdued on first entering the Dekhan in the fourth 
century. These were the Rashtrakutas, who retained the 
supremacy for 200 years, after which the Chalukyas once more 
recovered their power. 


10. rashtrakutas or rattas 

The Rashtrakutas or Rattas may have existed in the 
Dekhan from very early times. They were perhaps connected 
with the Rajput Rathors, and are supposed to be represented 
by the modern Reddis.^ Their territory is called Rattavadi, or, 
in Tamil, Irattapadi, and was a Seven-and-a-half Lakh country. 
Their capital, at first Mayurakhandi (Morkhand in the Nasik 
District), was early in the ninth century established at Manya- 
kheta (Malkhed in the Nizam’s Dominions, about ninety 
miles west by south of Haidarabiid). The earliest decided 
mention of them describes Indra, the son of Krishna, as over- 
come by the early Chalukya king Jayasimha. Then we 
have a Govinda repulsed by Pulike.^i I. But the connected 
table of kings is as follows : — 

^ The Kashtrakuta family \tas in all likelihood the main branch of the race of 
Kshattriyas named Ratthas who gave their name to the country of Maharashtra, and 
were found in it even in the times of As 5 ka the Maurya, The Rashtrakutas were the 
real native rulers of the country, and were sometimes eclipsed by enterprising princes 
of foreign origin, such as the Satavahanas and the Chalukyas who established them- 
selves in the Dekhan and exercised supreme sovereignty, but were never extirpated 
(Bhandarkar, EIJD, 62). 
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rAshtrakutas 

Danlivarnmia 

I 

Indra (I) 

I 

Govinda (I) 

I 

Karkka, Kakka (I) 


Indra (II) ?. Krishna (I), Kannara, 

I Akalavarsha, 

I. Dantidiirga, 754 Suldiaiunga 


4. Dhruva, Dhdra, 
Xirupaina, 
Dhariivarsha 


5. ('luvinda (III), 794-S14 Indra, 

(hlyinda, founded 

rral>liutavars]ia, Gujarat branch 
lagattiinga 

■ ‘ I 

6. Ainogliavarsha (I), 

8r5-cS77 

Nripalunga, 

Atisaya-dhavala 

7. Krishna (II), SS4-913 
Kannara, 

Akrdavarsha, 

Subhalunga 


J agattiinga 


S. Indra! (Ill), 915-917 i i- JIaddega, Vaddiga, 937, 939 


Nilyavarsha 

Anujghavarsha 


( «abhindara 

"1 1 

i 

9. AmGghavarslia 

1 1 

10. Guvinda (IV), j 

91^9.55 1 

l^ralduitavarsha, 

Suvarn navarsha 

1 

1 


1 1 
12. Krishna (111), 939-968 13. KhoUiga, 968-971 

Kannara, Iriva«-Kannara, Nilyavarsha 
Akalavarsha 


14. Kakka (II), 972-973 
Kakkala, 

Amoghavarsha (IV) 
Nripatunga 

15. Indra (IV), died 982 

These kings very commonly had the title Vallabha, taken 
from the Chalukyas. In its Prakrit form of Ballaha, which is 


Dantivarniina, | 

Khadgavaluka, | 

Vairair 'sdia 3. Govin<la (II), 

779- 783 
rrabhiitavarsha, 
IVatapavaloka 


Kauiblia, 802 

Stauibha, 

Kanavaldka 
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often used in their inscriptions in Mysore/ without any name, 
it furnishes the key by which to identify the powerful dynasty 
called Balharas by Arab travellers of the tenth century, and 
described by them as ruling from MankTr (Manyakheta). 

Indra II is said to have married a Chalukya princess, but 
Dantidurga, who left no heir, and Krishna I, his uncle, who 
therefore came to the throne after him, were successful in 
overcoming the Chalukyas and establishing the supremacy of 
the Rashtrakutas. The beautiful Kailasa temple of Elura 
(Ellore) was probably erected by Krishna (see Gb 6i). 

The earliest Rashtrakuta inscriptions in Mysore are Cl 33 
and 34. They are of the time of Jagattunga Prabhutavarsha 
Pratapavaloka larivallaha, which titles denote a Govinda. And 
the fact that he is called Akalavarsha’s son shows that it was 
Govinda II. The Jain Harivamsa, composed in 783, says 
that Vallabha, the son of Krishna (Akalavarsha), was then 
ruling over the South, and this was the same person. In the 
above inscriptions he has the Pallava Nolamba king Singa- 
pota’s son and daughters as rulers under him. Singapota, 
we know from Cl 8, was contemporary with the Ganga king 
^ivamara Saigotta. The latter, having assisted Govinda, was 
seized and imprisoned by Govinda’s younger brother Dhruva 
Nirupama, who had ousted his elder brother. The reason of 
this supersession is said in certain later grants to have been 
that Govinda was addicted to sensual pleasures, and so let the 
kingdom slip out of his hands. But the Paithan grant of 794 
{El. iii. 104), nearer to his own time, says that he brought in 
even the hostile Malava and other kings to help him, who 
were joined by the Kanch!, Ganga, and Vengi kings. Never- 
theless Dhruva defeated him, and drove these enemies away 
on the east and north. He then took possession of the whole 
kingdom, “ leaping over ” his elder brother. 

The Rashtrakuta invasion of Mysore at the close of the 

1 Their inscriptions are often on cruciform stones, very artistic in appearance, and 
quite different from any others. The upper arm is deeply bevelled, and from one 
end to the other of the cross tree is engraved a large plough, a characteristic symbol of 
rdshtra^kutas or rural headmen. 
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eighth century by Dhruva Nirupama profoundly disturbed the 
even tenor of the Ganga sovereignty, which had been 
maintained on the whole unimpaired for 600 years. The 
Gangas, it is expressly said, had never been conquered before. 
But now they suffered the ignominy of seeing their king 
(Sivamara) led away into captivity, and their country placed 
under the rule of a foreign hostile prince. A motive for this 
procedure on the part of the Rashtrakuta king has been 
suggested above, but resentment at the Ganga having sided 
with his rival elder brother must have been a primary cause. 

We thus come to Hg 93, in which we have Dharavarsha 
Srivallablia a? the supreme ruler, and Kambharasa ruling the 
Ninety-six Thousand, that is, Gangavadi, under him. This 
was Dharavarsha’s eldest son, and the first Rashtrakuta viceroy 
of Gangavadi, his claim to the Rashtrakuta throne having 
been set aside by his father in favour of a younger son 
Govinda. Kambhaiya appears again in SB 24, with the title 
Ranavaloka. N1 61 shows him as ^aucha-Kambha-Deva and 
Ranavaloka still in power, but now reconciled to his younger 
brother, who had assumed the crown of the whole kingdom. 

The Manne plates (N1 61) of 802 give an interesting 
account of the Rashtrakutas from Krishna I to Govinda III. 
Dhora or Nirupama, besides imprisoning Ganga, hemmed in 
and levied a tribute of elephants from Pallava, drove Vatsa- 
Raja, who had seized the Gauda kingdom, into the impassable 
desert of Marwar, and took away from him the state umbrellas 
which had belonged to Gauda. He resolved to appoint his 
younger son Govinda as his successor, on account of his 
splendid form and superior abilities, thus depriving the elder 
son of his birthright. But when the father died and Govinda 
claimed the throne, the latter had to contend with a con- 
federacy of twelve kings, headed, it would appear from other 
records, by Stambha, the Kambha above mentioned, his elder 
brother who had been superseded. Kambha, however, eventu- 
ally submitted, and continued to rule the Ganga kingdom, 
under his younger brother. His death may have been the 
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occasion that led Govinda to release the Ganga king from^ 
“the burden of his cruel chains and restore him to his own 
submissive country.” But Ganga in his pride having shown a 
return of hostility, was swiftly seized and again confined. 
Eventually Govinda replaced him on the throne, binding the 
diadem on his brow with his own hands, in conjunction with 
the Pallava (or Ganga-Pallava) king Nandivarmma. 

Govinda’s exploits are recounted — his driving away 
Gurjjara, and receiving the submission of Marasarvva in the 
Vindhya mountains. After passing the rainy season at 
Sribhavana, he came to the south and encamped on the 
Tungabhadra, when Pallava paid up in full the tribute due 
from him. The site of the camp, as we know from I A. xi. 
126, was at the Ramesvara tlrtha. This is an island in the 
Tungabhadra, a few miles north of the junction of the Tunga 
and Bhadra in the Shimoga District. Here the king had 
some sport with boars and confirmed a grant originally made 
by (the Western Chalukya king) Kirttivarmma. 

Of the same king's reign arc the Kadab plates (Gb 61) of 
8 1 2. In these the genealogy begins with Kakka, whose son 
was Inda, whose son was Vairamegha. This unusual name 
for Dantidurga seems to be supported by an inscription in 
North Arcot.^ His paternal uncle Akalavarsha, his successor 
on the throne, is next mentioned, and the splendid temple he 
erected (the Kailasa at Ellore), dedicated after his own name 
to Kannesvara. Next follow his sons Prabhutavarsha and 
Dharavarsha, and the latter’s son Prabhutavarsha, who makes 
the grant from Mayurakhanda for a temple at Manyapura. 
It is in this inscription that we meet with Chaki Raja as 
viceroy (the last) of the Ganga territory. 

Rajamalla Satyavakya I, the Ganga king who succeeded 
^ivamara II on the throne, made himself independent of the 
Rashtrakutas, rescuing from them his country “ which they had 
held too long ” (Yd 60). But, as we have seen above, Amogha- 
varsha attempted to recover it by sending a chief named 

^ ASL Annual Report 1903-4, see article by V. Venkayya on Irrigation in South India. 
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Bankesa to uproot Gangavadi. This project failed, and the 
Ganga king is described as able even to shake the world. 
Amoghavarsha also fought against the Ganga king Prithivipati 
I. The Ganga king Nitimargga I next signally defeated the 
Vallabha (or Rashtrakutn) army at Rajaramadu (in the north 
of the Kolar District). BiU the Rilshtrakiitas continued to 
hold the Banavase province, which they had taken over from 
the Western Chalukyas. Its boundaries, however, did not 
extend eastwards bc}'ond the Tungabhadra. 

Amoghavarsha seems now to have adopted a different 
policy, and gave up his animosity in favour of alliances. For 
we find that his daughter Chandrobbalabbe was bestowed in 
marriage on Butuga the Ganga Yuvaraja, while another 
daughter named Sankhii was given to the Ganga-Pallava king 
Nandivarmma. Wc also know from the statements in the 
Kavirdjaviargga that Amoghavarsha Nripatunga, who had a 
very prolonged reign of more than sixty years, from 815 to • 
877. came to entertain the highest admiration for the Kannada 
people and country, their language and literature. But later 
on, in 930 (Dg 1 19), the Rashtrakutas in the reign of Suvarnna- 
varsha (Govinda IV) were in possession of a province called 
the Kadambalige Thousand, which was to the cast of the 
Tungabhadra and extended down to Holalkcre (Hk 23). As 
it was in 920 that wc find the Nolambavadi province first 
mentioned as such (J 1 19), Kadambalige may have been 

intended as a barrier between it and Banavas... Somewhat 
later, in the reign of Akalavarsha Kannara III, we find the 
Rashtrakutas established near Dcvanhalli (Dv 43) and 
Magadi (Ma 75). These parts cannot have been gained by 
conquest, unless perhaps they were connected v\dth Bankesa’s 
expedition (see above), or in some way with Kannara*s defeat 
of the Nolamba Pallava king Anniga in 944. For there is no 
acknowledgment either now or at any time that the Gangas 
were subordinate to the Rashtrakutas.^ Still less were they 

^ The single exception is the Kalbhavi inscription (sec above), but the circumstances 
of Sivamara*s captivity and restoration to the throne sufficiently account for this. 
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so at this period. On the contrary, they were in intimate 
alliance, and rendering each other mutual assistance. The 
Ganga king aided Kannara III in gaining his throne, married 
his sister Revaka or Rovakanimmadi, and slew the Chola king 
who was at war with him, — while, on his part, Kannara helped 
Butuga to usurp the Ganga throne from Rachamalla, and 
ceded to him the Banavase province, which was in addition to 
the districts north of it that formed the dowry of his bride. 
The tracts above in question may therefore have been occupied 
as points of communication with the east, for the Rashtrakuta 
dominion under Kannara III extended into North Arcot and 
other parts in the South even to Tanjore. 

But the Rashtrakuta power was waning to its close, and 
feeble rulers in rapid succc.ssion occupied the throne. The 
Ganga king Marasimha strove to prop it up and appears to 
have crowned Indra, who was his nephew, in the attempt to 
do so. But Kakka or Kakkala was defeated in 973, and 
probably slain, by the Western Chalukya king Taila, who 
married his daughter jakabbe. Marasimha died at Bankapur 
in 974 at the feet of his Jain guru, and Indra, after vain 
efforts to recover his throne, took the Jain vow of sallekhatia 
and starved himself to death at Sravana-Bclgoja in 982 (SB 
57), the last of his race. The Rashtrakuta rule had already 
been brought to an end by the Western Chalukya.s, and the 
Gangas before long succumbed to the Cholas. Thus fell, 
nearly together, the two principal Jain states of the South. 


II. WESTERN CHALUKYAS 

The Western Chalukyas, after an eclipse of 200 years 
by the Rashtrakutas or Rattas, regained their ascendancy, 
as above stated, in 973. Of Taila, who restored their power, 
Sk 125 says : “ The earth and the crown having fallen into 
the hands of the Rattas, he drove the kings of the Ratta 
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kingdom before him, put them down and overwhelmed them, 
this millstone {gharatta) to the Rattas, and took possession of 
the crown of the Chalukya kingdom.” But Cd 25 of 97 
it can be relied on, represents Taila’s father Vikramaditya as 
already an independent ruler. The inscriptions of the revived 
Western Chalukyas are mostly confined to the Shimoga District, 
where they continued to held the Banavasc and Kadambalige 
provinces. A complete account of the whole line, from its 
origin down to Vikramiiditya Tribhuvanamalla in 1123, is 
given ill Dg 1. But the following is the table of the later 
Western Chalukyas : — 

I. Tailapa, Nurmmatli Taila, Ahnvanuilla, 073-997, 
m. (Ir. of the Kashi raUula kini; Kakkala 

I 

... ... . .. . ... , 

2. Salya.siaya, Iriva-hedon^a, 997‘*tx^<). I )dsa\ainima, ^ 

m. Ainhika Devi ^ in. Bliagala-Devi 


3. Vikiaina, \ ikrama(lit>a, 4. Jaynsiinha, 

Tribhuvanamnlla, J aj^adekanialla, 

1009-101S ioiS-1042 


5, Sunicsvara (I), Trailbkyanialla, Aliavamalla, 1042-1068 


6. SOmi^varadl) 7. Vikralnaditya, Jay.aiimha, Vidinuvarddh.ana 

JBhuvanaikainalla, N'ikranianka, I’crnimruli, \ Ira -Nolan i ha Vijaya«ntya 

1068- 1076 Trilihuvaiiamalla. 

1076-1126 

8. Some^ vara (III), Sarvajna, Bluilokamalla, 1126113S 


9. Jagadekamalla, Ik-rnima. 
1138-1150 


10. 'railaj^a, Ni vn.MiatU Taila, 
Trailokyamalla, 1 1 50- 1182 

II. Somesvara (IV), Tribhuvanamalla, 
1182-1189 


Tailapa is described in Sk 125 as eager for war with 
Chela and a terror to him. In Hs 50 is an inscription of 
997 ascribed to the beginning of the reign of Pampa-Devi, 
daughter of the Chalukya Permmanadi. But there is no 
further information about her. Possibly she was the daughter 
of Satyairaya, said, to have been married to the Pallava king 
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Iriva-Nolambadhiraja. Satya^raya also had a son, Kunda- 
marasa or Kundaka-Raja, who was viceroy and governor of 
Banavase in 1012 (Sk 287), with the seat of his government 
at Balipura or Belgami (Sk 125). He was still in the same 
position in 1025 (Sa 7). Jayasimha Jagadekamalla, Satya- 
^raya’s younger brother, next came to the throne. He caused 
the lotus king Bh 5 ja to shut up, and was a lion to the elephant 
Rajendra Chola. In 1032 he was enjoying sports at Etagiri 
(Yatagiri in the Nizam’s Dominions). In 1036 he was at 
Pottalakere (Sk 126), and made a grant to Vadi-Rudraguna or 
Lakull.svara-pandita for repairs to the temple of the Pancha 
Linga at Balligave, which had been set up by the Pandavas 
when they came there after performing the Rajasuya sacrifice. 
This Lakull. 4 vara has been supposed to be the same as the 
founder of the Pasupata sect, whose career it had appeared 
began at Melpadi in North Arcot in 1020 (SI/, iii. 27). But 
‘LakulTsa, according to Si 28, must have lived at an earlier 
period than 943. And it is now discovered that the original 
Lakutea (whose name means ^iva with the club) belongs to 
the first century.^ The king in 1039 was at Ghattadakere 
(Sk 153). In 1042 an agrahara was established at 
Andhasura, the place still so called near Anantapur, but first 
mentioned in connection with Jinadatta-Raya, who belongs 
to the eighth century. A glowing description is given in 
Sa 109 dz's of the Santalige-nad, of which Andhasura was 
apparently the capital at that time. Such was its fertility 
that hunger was unknown there. Meanwhile, in 1042 we 
have notices (Si 40, 37, 25) of certain Chola chiefs connected 
with Irungola-Deva ruling under this king in the north of 
Sira taluq. 

Jayasimha’s son Some^vara I next came to the throne, 
and is styled Trailokyamalla and Ahavamalla. His governor 
of Banavase in 1046, among other titles, is called “guardian 
of Kollipake, the door of the South.” This place, which is 
frequently referred to as a chief seat of the Lingayit faith, 
^ See JBoRAS, xxii, 151 ; /RAS. for 1907, p. 419. 
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has unfortunately not been identified. In 1046 Chaniunda- 
Rayarasa was governor of Banavase (Sk 160), and in the 
following year of other provinces as well, as far as the western 
ocean (Sk 1 5 0 - He erected the elegant monolith ganda- 
bhcrunda pillar at Belgami, surmounted by the image of 
BherundeSvara in human form with double eagle’s head. He 
himself is called gmida-bheninda, and a bhernuda pole, perhaps 
the length of the pillar, was established as a measure for land. 
In Sk T 52 is the record of a man who thirteen years afterwards 
climbed to the top of the pillar and committed suicide by 
throwing himself down on to a row of spear-headed stakes. 
The king’s soti by his Pallava wife api)ears as governor 
under him in 1048 and 1054 (HI 107, 119). An inscription 
of ihe latter year (Sk ii8j says that the Chdla king valiantly 
fell in a battle with him, a reference to the death of Rajildhiraja. 
Sb 325 says that Ahavamalla slew the warlike Chdla. In 
1051 the king visited Bandanikke (Ilk 65). In 1058 his' 
son Vikramaditya, who is given all the Ganga titles, was 
ruling in Balligave as viceroy over the Banavase, Santalige, 
and Nolambavildi provinces (Sk 83). Two years later he was 
ruling Gangavadi (Sk 152, Dg 140). In 1063 and 1065 
the king’s son Vishnuvarddhana Vijayaditya was ruling the 
Nolambavfidi kingdom (Si 18, l)g iii), with the seat of his 
government at Kampili (Mk 29). Meanwhile, in 1062, the 
Santara kings were ruling in Pomburchcha. The king also 
had a notable master of the robes in Lakshma cr Lakshmana, 
to whom he gave rank next to the royal princes, and entrusted 
him with the government of the Banavase province (Sk 136), 
In 1068 the king came to a tragic end by drowning himself, 
when smitten with deadly fever, in the Tungabhadra at 
Kuruvatti (Sk i 36). 

His eldest son Somesvara II Bhuvanaikamalla succeeded 
to the throne. He was a Ganga on his mother’s side, and 
had as minister the powerful Ganga prince Udayaditya. The 
latter was governor of the Gangavadi, Banavase, and Santalige 
provinces from 1070 (Sk 109) to 1075, and had the seat of 
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his government at Balligave (Sk 1 30). The king himself 
made his chief residence at Bankapura (Sk 129, 128). He 
was attacked at the beginning of his reign by the Chola king 
Vira Chola, who was put to flight He then formed three 
provinces, extending from coast to coast, to protect himself 
against Chola invasions. These were Banavase, Nolamba- 
Sindavadi, and a territory beginning (it says) at Alampura. 
This last may be a place to the south of the mouth of the 
Palar river. The three were placed respectively in charge 
of the viceroys Lakshmana, Vikrama-Nolamba, and the Ganga 
mandalika, perhaps Udayaditya (Sk i 36). 

His younger brother, the distinguished Vikramaditya or 
Vikramanka, also a Ganga on the mother’s side, next came to 
the throne. He set aside the Saka era and established a new 
one, called the Chalukya Vikrama era, from the beginning of 
his rule. It is in this reign that we have the inscriptions 
giving an account of the origin and genealogy of the Gangas 
(Nr 35, Sh 64, 4, etc.). The king appointed as Yuvaraja his 
half-brother Jayasingha, the son of a Pallava mother, and 
called Vira-Nolamba-Pallava (Sk 297). In 1074 the latter 
has the epithet anna-nisswia 7 n (Cd 82), which may mean 
either that his elder brother placed no restraint upon him, 
or that he had unbounded confidence in him. In 1080 
he was on the most affectionate terms with his brother (Sk 
297). He was ruling the Banavase and other provinces, all 
the lands as far as the southern ocean, in 1079 1080 (Sk 

109, 293, 297). The last two contain a record of his 
exploits. The king was residing at Etagiri in 1077 and 1078 
(Sk 124, 135), and his valour is extolled, especially in victory 
over Ch 5 la and Lala. From 1106 the Pandyas of Uchchangi 
became the rulers under him of the Nolambavadi and other 
provinces (Dg 139, HI 68). Tribhuvanamalla Pandya is 
said in Dg 155 of 1124 to be Vira-Nolamba’s younger 
brother. He may have been related by marriage. He had 
the seat of his government at Beltur (Bettur near Davangere), 
and he claims (Dg 139) to be the emperor’s right hand, and 
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3) have made important conquests for him. The 
Hoysalas were in power in Gany^avadi, but in SB 45 and 59 
a spirited account is given of a night attack made on 
Vikrama’s army by the Hoysala general Ganga Rf:ja, at 
Kannegfila, and the Hoysalas soon assumed independence. 
Santalige was being governed by the Silntaras, aiul feudatory 
Chdla chiefs ruled the territory on the north-cast (Cl 43). 

Vikrama*.s son Somesvara III Bhulokamalla was the 
next ruler, and was called Sarvajna, or all-wise, by other 
kings. In 1 1 29 he came on an expedition to the South and 
encamped at Hulluni-tirtha. Banavasc in his time was ruled 
by Kadambt.s (Sb 14 1), while the Tandyas continued to 
govern Nohmbavadi, and Chola kings — Irungdla and others — 
the parts in the north-east. 

Jtigadekamalla is said (Ci 277) to have slain the generals 
of the hostile Chdla and Gurjjara kings, and captured their 
wealth and troops of horse. Of the same reign is I^g 43, in* 
which we have Irungdkds son ruling in the IIcnjc.ru city. The 
latter (in Si 23) makes a grant there in the Nonambesvara 
temple, which, it is interesting to note, is called the great 
ghatika-sthdna of the city. The exact signification of this 
term is not known, but here it seems to indicate the chief 
place of assembly for Brahmans. The word occurs in the 
Trdgunda inscription (Sk 176), as well as in Cn 178 and 
Sk 197.’ 

Under Nurmmadi Taila or Trailokyamalla. the Chiilukya 
dynasty, which had reached its zenith with Vikrama.ika, began 
rapidly to decline. A powerful noble named Bijjala, of the 
Kalachurya family, had been appointed as general and 
minister, and the influence thereby obtained he turned against 
his sovereign and expelled him from the throne. This event 
occurred in 1156. The Chalukya king retired south and 
maintained himself in the Banavase country. The religious 
feuds which raged at Kalyana in connection with the establish- 

^ See Dr. Kielhorn’s article on the subject {Gottingen Nachrichten for 1900, Heft 
3), and foot-note to p. 8 of Introd. EC. vol. vii. 
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ment of the new Lingayit creed kept the hands of the 
Kalachuryas fully occupied. The Chalukya influence, there- 
fore, was not extinguished, and Somcsvara, the last of his 
race, succeeded to the fallen fortunes of his house in 1162. 
He seems to have had his residence at Annigeri in Dharvvar, 
and on the extinction of the Kalachuryas in 1183 an 
attempt was made to recover the Chalukya power, but in vain. 
What ultimately became of him does not appear. The latest 
record of him is HI 46, dated in 1189. The Hoysalas of 
Dorasamudra from the south, and the Sennas or Yadavas of 
Devagiri from the north, had now closed in upon the disputed 
dominions, and the great and powerful Chalukya name dis- 
appears from history as that of a dominant race. But certain 
descendants of the line appear to have ruled in some parts of 
the Konkan till the middle of the thirteenth century. 


12. KALACHURYAS 

The Kalachuryas or Kalabhuryas were one of the lines of 
kings subdued by the Chalukyas on their first arrival in the 
south. They were apparently connected with the Haihayas 
in descent. The founder of the line was named Krishna, 
said to have been born of a Brahmani girl by Siva. In the 
guise of a barber, he slew in Kalanjara an evil spirit of a king 
who was a cannibal, and took possession of the Nine-lakh 
country of Dahala (Chedi or Bandelkhand). A Chedi or 
Kalachuri era, dating from A.D. 248,^ is used in their inscrip- 
tions in the north, and is evidence of the antiquity of the 
family. Their inscriptions in Mysore, some seventy in number, 
are principally confined to Belgami in Shikarpur taluq, 
Harihar in Davangere taluq, and some places in Sorab taluq. 
Among their titles are : Lord of the city of Kalanjara (in 
Bandelkhand), having the flag of a golden bull, 6anivara- 
siddhi, Giridurgamalla.^ 

^ As determined by Dr. Kielhorn (£/, ix. 129). 

® The last two were adopted by Vlra Ballala of the Hoysala line. 
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The genealogy of the family is given as follows in Dg 42. 
After many kings had ruled in succession to" Krishna, the 
founder, there arose the celebrated Kannama-Dova. He had 
two sons, Bijjala and Raja, of whom the former came to the 
throne. On the other hand, Raja had four sons — Ammugi, 
Sankhavarmma, Kannara, and Jogama. The first and last 
of these occupied the tViione in succession. Then followed 
Jogama\s son Permmadi, whose son was Bijjala-Deva. He 
made the whole earth his own, even as Agastya swallowed up 
tne ocean. Another account (Sk 236) says the Kalachurya 
line gave light to the world through Soma ; through Pemma 
it bccaii'.e spotless ; through Gorvappa it was distinguished 
for enjoyment ; through Vajra it acquired might of arm ; 
king Yoga gave it stability ; and through king l^ijjala it 
gained power. 

Bijjala was a Jain by religion. Though he had usurped 
the throne, he did not assume the royal titles till six years, 
afterwards, in 1162. A minister named Recha claims 
(Sk 197) to have obtained the empire for him and his 
successors. He then marched to the south, whither the 
Chalukya prince had retired, and proclaimed himself supreme. 
During his reign Basava, the son of an Aradhya, came to 
settle in Kalyana, where he became the son-in-law of the 
chief minister. He had a very beautiful sister named 
Padmavatl, whom Bijjala, having seen, became enamoured of 
and married. Basava was thus in course of time appointed 
chief minister and general The Raja gave himscif up to the 
charms of his beautiful bride and left all power in the hands 
of Basava, who employed the opportunity thus afforded him 
to strengthen his own influence, displacing the old officers of 
State and putting in adherents of his own, while at the same 
time he sedulously cultivated the favour of the king. By 
these means, and the promulgation of the new Lingayit faith, 
he increased rapidly in power. At length Bijjala's fears were 
aroused, and he made an attempt to seize Basava ; but the 
latter escaped, and afterwards dispersed the party sent in 
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pursuit. His adherents flocked to him, and Bijjala, advancing 
in person to quell the insurrection, was defeated and compelled 
to reinstate the minister in all his dignities. Basava not only 
resumed his former power and authority, but formed a plot 
against the life of the king, probably in the hope of becoming 
supreme in the State as regent during the minority of his 
nephew, the son of Bijjala and Padmavatl. Accounts differ 
as to the mode in which the king was killed. According to 
the Jain version, he was poisoned on the banks of the Bhlma 
when returning from a successful expedition against the 
Silahara chief of Kolhapur ; while the Lingayits state that he 
was assassinated by three of Basava’s followers. 

Rayamurari Sovi, the son of Bijjala, resolved to avenge 
his father’s death, and Basava fled to Ulive or Vrishabhapura 
on the Malabar coa.st. Thither the king pursued him and 
laid siege to the place. It was reduced to extremities, and 
. Basava in despair threw himself into a well and was drowned. 
But according to the Lingayits he disappeared into the linga 
at Sangamesvara, at the junction of the Malprabha and 
Krishna. 

The remaining three kings of this line were brothers of 
Sovi, and during .this period the last Chalukya regained a 
certain portion of his kingdom. But the territories of both 
towards the south were absorbed into the dominions of the 
Hoysalas, who had by this time risen to power in Mysore. 

The following is a table of this short-lived but eventful 
Kalachurya ^ dynasty : — 

I, Bijjala, Bijjana, Nissankamalla, Tribhuvanamalla, 1156-1167 

2. Rayamurari Sovi, 3. Sankama, 4. Ahavamalla, 5. Singhana, 

Somesvara, Nissankamalla, Apratimalla, 1183 

Bhuvanaikamalla, 1 176-1181 1 181-1183 

1167-1176 

The first appearance of Bijjala in our inscriptions is in 
1156 (Sk 104, 108). . In these, which acknowledge the 


^ The name also appears in the form Kalatsurya (Sb 131, 267). 
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Chalukya supremacy, Bijjala is styled a maha-mandale^vara, 
but in the first he is significantly said to be ruling all the 
countries. From 1 1 58, described as his and year (Sb 255), 
he is entitled bhujabala-chakravartti^ or mighty emperor, and 
invested with a number of epithets (Sk 18). In the next 
year, 1159, dominion appears as his (own) victorious 
kingdom (Sk 123). On the other hand, Sb 328 of the same 
year begins with a genealogy of the Chalukyas down to 
Nurmmadi Taila, and merely adds “ at that time ” was 
Bijjala king {kslumipalti). Sk 102 of 1162 relates how he 
came to subdue the southern region and encamped at Balligave. 
The next year he is said (Sk 242) to have extended his 
territory to the shore of the ocean, while Sk 123 says he 
.subdued from the ocean in the south to the Chalukya capital 
in the north. In 1164 and 1165 raids by the Hoysalas arc 
mentioned (Dg 42, Sb 372). In 1168 Bijjala has all the 
Chalukya supreme titles (Sk 92). Sk 197 says that the 
king of Simhala carried his tray, the Ncpfila king was his 
perfumer, Kerala was his betel-bearer, Gurjjara was his artificer, 
Turushka was his groom, Lala was his valet, Fandya was his 
crutch, and Kalinga the attendant on his elephant.'^ 

He was succeeded by his son Somesvara or Rayamurari 
Sovi-Deva, who is said (Sb 389) to have exacted tribute from 
Lala, Chola, and Gurjjara. Kadamba kings had for some 
time at this period been governors of the Banavasc province, 
and of interest is the statement in Sb 345 of 1171 that 
Sovi-Deva, the Kadamba governor in that year, had put the 
Changalva king® into chains, as he had vowed. Sb 139 of 
1173 shows how the despatch of a military force was needed 
to collect the fixed land rent. 

Sankama-Deva, a younger brother, next came to the 

^ This title was also taken by the Hoysalas. 

* Certain inscriptions (HI 50, Sk 197, 119) introduce Bijjala’s younger brother 
Mailugi-Deva and his son Kali-Deva or Kandara, and a Mailugi-Deva, younger 
brother (probably cousin) of Rayamurari Sovi-Deva, as if they had sat on the throne. 
They may perhaps have been associated in the government. 

^ For the Changalva kings, see section under that head below. 

G 
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throne. Of him it is said (Sk 96) that twice five heralds 
were continually heard proclaiming in his court how Gaula 
had sent (as tribute) elephants ; Turushka, horses ; the Simhala 
king, pearls ; Chola, white cloths ; Magadha, musk ; .the Malaya 
king, sandal ; and the Lala king, young girls. In this year, 
1 1 79, Sankama paid a visit to Balligrame, accompanied by 
the chief officers of his court, and being greatly impressed with 
the munificence and . charities of the Kedareivara temple, and 
with the erudition of its high priest, the raja-guru Vama^akti, 
made a grant for it. 

Ahavamalla, another brother, succeeded, but may have 
been associated in the government with Sankama for some 
time before. Sk 1 1 9 says he was a lion to the elephant 
Gaula, a net for the shoal of fish the Cholika army, a south 
wind to the rain -cloud the Andhra king, and a continual 
thunderbolt to the royal swan the Malava king. The latest 
. date we have for him, 1183, is described as his 4th year or 
his 8th year (Sk 245, 159). With him the Kalachuryas 
came to an end, though there is no record of how this happened; 
But a chief named Brahma or Bomma is credited (lA. ii. 299) 
with destroying the Kalachuryas and restoring the Chalukyas. 
He was eventually defeated by the Hoysala king Ballala. 


13. CHOLAS 

While, after the overthrow of the Rashtrakutas in 973, 
the Western Chalukyas and the Kalachuryas in succession 
dominated the north-west of the Mysore country for 210 
years to 1183, — after the overthrow of the Gangas by 1004,^ 
the Cholas dominated the south and east of the country for 
1 1 2 years to 1 1 1 6. The Cholas * were one of the oldest 
royal lines known in the south of India, "being mentioned in 

^ The exact date of the event is not known, but the earliest mention I have met 
with of the conquest of Gangavadi is in the 19th year of Rajaraja (Mb 123). 

* The name as written in Tamil is Sola or Sora ; in Kannada it is Ch5la ; and in 
Telugu appears as Chd^a (for the Eastern Chalukya kings). 
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the edicts of A55ka in the third century B.C. They were 
Tamil, and their original capital was at Oreiyur (now known 
as Warriore), near Trichi nopoly. But the later capital, which 
is the one principally identified with them, was Tanjore. 

Of their early history little or nothing has been recovered, 
but a few details for the first and second centuries appear in a 
recent publication.^ It is not till the tenth century that any- 
thing definite is known about them, and even then their practice 
of dating inscriptions only in the regnal year of the king afforded 
no basis for framing the chronology of the line; while the names 
adopted by many of the kings were themselves misleading, being 
mere royal 1?tles. The first actual date which gave a clue was in 
a Ganga inscription of 950 in Mysore (Md 41). This contained 
the statement that the Ganga king Butuga, who was aiding - 
the Rashtrakuta king Kannara or Krishna III in his war 
against the Cholas, slew the Chdla king Rajaditya at Takkolam 
(near Arkonam), thus bringing the war to a close. Chola^ 
inscriptions dated in the 6aka era were also found in other 
parts of Mysore, and eventually in the Madras country too. 
A chronology of the Cholas from the tenth century, when they 
first came into prominence, has thus been constructed, the 
calculations being made by Dr. Kiclhorn (see EL viii. 
App. ii. 21), and it would seem that contact with the Gangas 
and other powers to the north first led them to adopt the 
Saka era in dating their inscriptions.^ After the twelfth 
century the Cholas ceased to be formidable. 

The following is a table of the Ch5la kings thus deduced. 
They had the titles Parakesarivarmma and Rajakesarivarmma 
alternately, beginning with the first : — 

1 See note 2, p. 19 above. 

® Unlike those of other royal lines, the Chola inscriptions, instead of being on 
separate slabs of stone set up at the site of a grant, arc mostly inscribed on the 
basement and outer walls of temples, in long single lines that go right round the 
building. The earlier ones in Mysore are generally in Kannada, but the majority 
arc in Tamil, and there are even some in the Tamil language but in Kannada 
characters. 


[Table 
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22. Kulottunga-Chola III, 1178- 
Konerinmaikondan, Tribhuvanavira, Virarajendra-Chola 

23. Rajaraja III, 1216- 

24. Rajendra-Chola III, 1246-1267 
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The first event which brought the Cholas into contact with 
Mysore was in 921. At that time they had uprooted the 
Banas, and the Chola king Parantaka conferred the Bana 
sovereignty on the Ganga prince Prithivipati, giving him the 
name Hastiinalla (S/I. il 387). The next event was the 
death of the Chola king Rajaditya in 949 by the hand of 
the Ganga king Butuga. This, according to Md 41, may 
have been effected by an act of treachery, but the large Leyden 
plates give a different version (ASf. iv. 207). The occasion 
was war between the Cholas and the Rashtrakutas, in which 
Krishnr or Kannara III, the Rashtrakuta king, was aided by 
Butuga, who was his brother-in-law. The scene of the tragedy 
was at Takkolam (near Arkonam), and it brought the war to 
an abrupt termination. Krishna-Raja, thus victorious, assumes 
in Tamil inscriptions the title Kachchiyun-Tmijaiyun-konda 
(capturer of Kanchi and Tanjorc), and seems to have established 
his power for a time over the Chola territories. He also 
rev'arded Butuga by giving him the Banavase Twelve-Thousand 
province, the north-west of Mysore, which, added to the provinces 
north of it that formed the dowry of his bride, carried the 
Ganga territories once more far up towards the Krishna river. 

But the tide turned in the time of Rajaraja. The Cholas 
had by that time carried their arms up to Kalinga on the 
east coast, and made Vengi, the Eastern Chalukya territory, 
an appanage of the Chola empire, Rajaraja's daughter being 
married to the Eastern Chalukya king Vimaladitya. The 
wave of conquest was then directed to the west, against the 
Western Chalukyas, in the course of which the Ganga territory 
in Mysore was invaded. Wc accordingly find RajarSja 
established near Hoskote in 997 (Ht iii). But by 1004 
his son Rajendra-Chola, wTio was in command of the ' Ch 5 la 
army, succeeded in capturing Talakad, the Ganga capital, and 
brought the Ganga power to an end. The conquest of the 
south and east of Mysore, in an arc extending from Arkalgud 
in the west, through Seringapatam, north by Nelamangala to 
Nidugal, was speedily effected, and Rajendra-Ch 5 la gained 
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the title Gangaikonda-Chola. The Changalvas, whose kingdom 
was in the Hunsur taluq and Coorg, were at the same time 
brought under Chola subjection, and the Chola general 
Panchava-maharaya, who had overcome the Changalvas in 
the battle of Panasoge, was rewarded by Rajaraja with the 
Arkalgud and Yelusavira country, together with the title 
Kshattriya-^ikhamani Kongah'a. In the extreme north-east, 
connected with Nidugal, was Henjeru (now Hemavati, on the 
northern border of S!ra taluq), a subordinate Chola kingdom. 
These were the outposts of the new conquest. 

There is little doubt that the Cholas contemplated the 
entire subjugation of Mysore. But in this they were foiled to 
the westward by the Hoysalas, who were now rising to power. 
Thus, Rajaraja’s general Aprameya is said, in ioo6, to have 
encountered Poysala’s minister Naganna (TN 44), and to 
have won a battle over other Hoysala leaders at Kalavur 
(Kaleyur near Malingi, opposite to Talakad, on the other 
side of the river). Then, Panchava-maharaya, another of 
Rajaraja’s leaders, who had distinguished himself in the battle 
of Panasoge (Cg 46), and been invested with the title of 
Konga}va, conducted victorious expeditions along the west 
coast (Sr 140). But in Mysore the Kongalvas were opposed 
by the Hoysala king Nripa-Kama in 1022 and 1026 (Mj 43, 
Ag 46), and made no way in extending the Chola conquests 
in this country. 

The territory actually acquired by the Cholas in Mysore 
was parcelled into provinces, which, according to their usual 
policy, were named after Chola kings. The south of Ganga- 
vadi, or that part of Mysore District, thus received the name 
Mudikondachola-mandala ; the north of Bangalore District was 
the Vikramachola-mandala ; Kolar District was the Nikarili- 
chola-mandala. The sub-divisions of these large provinces 
were termed valanad. Thus, the southern portion of the first 
above named was the Gangaikondachbla-valanad, while that of 
the third was the Jayangondachola- valanad. Towns were 
treated in the same way, so that Talakad became Rajarajapura ; 
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Manalur (Malurpatna, near Channapatna) ’ became Nikarili- 
chdlapura ; Kuningil (Kunigal) became Rajendrachdlapura. 
But Kolar retained its original name of Kuvalala. 

The conquests of Rajaraja’s reign, as detailed in various 
inscriptions, are thus described in Cp 128, of his 23rd year. 
He destroyed the ships at the Kandalur 6alai (on the west 
coast), and with his victorious army conquered Vengai-nad (.the 
Eastern Chalukya territory on the east coast, between the 
Krishna and Gbdavari rivers), Gangapadi (the Ganga territory 
in the south and east of Mysore), Nulambapildi (the Nolamba 
Pallava territory in the north of Mysore), Tadigaivali (the west 
of Bangalore District), Kuda-malainad (the Coorg hill country), 
Kollam (Quilon), Kalingam (the Kalinga Ganga territory on 
tlie cast coast, up to Ori.ssa), Ilil-mandalam (Ceylon), the Iratta- 
padi Seven-and-a-half Lakh country (the Ratta or Rashtrakuta 
territory in the Dekhan), twelve thousand ancient islands of 
the sea (perhaps the Laccadives and Maldives), and deprived* 
the .Scliyar (or Pandyas) of their glory at the very time when 
it was at the highest. In Mysore both he and his son 
specially patronised the temple of Pidariyar in Kolar, now 
known a.' the Kolaramma, and repeatedly endowed it, while 
Rajendra-Chola had the brick parts rebuilt in stone (K 1 109). 

Many of these conquests were really effected by Rajaraja’s 
son Rajendr/i-Chola, who was in command of his father’s army. 
But the conquests made by Rajendra-Chola and the trophies 
acquired by him in his own reign are thus described (among 
other records) in Nj 134 of 1 02 1, his 9th year. They were — 
Yedatore-nad (the north of Mysore District) ; Vanavasi (Bana- 
vasi, on the north-west frontier of the Mysore country) ; Kolli- 
pake (a celebrated Saiva place, not identified) ; Manne (in 
Nclamangala taluq, the Ganga royal residence) ; the crown of 
the king of Ila (Ceylon), and the’ more beautiful crown of its 
queen ; also the crown of Sundara and the necklace of Indra 
which the king of the South (Pandya) had given up to the 
kings of Ila ; the whole of Ila-mandala (Ceylon) ; the famous 
crown and the ruby necklace which were heirlooms worn by 
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the Cheralas or Keralas (kings of Malabar) ; many ancient 
islands ; the superb crown of pure gold which Parasurama, 
when he uprooted the race of kings twenty-one times, had 
deposited in the inaccessible Chandimat island. He moreover 
defeated Jayasinga (the Western Chalukya king), who turned 
his back at Musangi or Muyangi and fled. To these achieve- 
ments arc added in K 1 44 of ? 1023, his I2lh year, — the 
Irattapadi Scven-and-a-half I^akh country (the Ratta territory 
in the Dckhan); great mountains filled with the nine treasures; 
Sakkaragottam (Chakrakotta in Central India) ; Madura- 
mandala (the Pandya territory of Madura); Namanaigakkonai, 
Panjappalli, and other places whose names are gone. But the 
information is supplied in Cp 82 of 1034, his 23rd year, or 
N 1 7 of 1038, his 27th. The above list of conquests is there 
extended as follows. He took Masuni-desam ; defeated Indi- 
raviratan of the Lunar race in a great battle at Adinagaravai, 
capturing his relations and family treasures ; Otta-vishaiyam 
(Orissa) ; Kosalai-nad (in the Central Provinces) ; Tandabutti 
(Dandabhukti), after destroying Danmapala (its king Dharma- 
pala) in a fierce battle ; Dakkana-Ladam (southern Lata), after 
a vigorous attack on Iranasuram ; Vangala-dcsam (Bengal) 
from which Govindasandan (Govindachandra), dismounting 
from his horse, fled ; terrified Mayipala of Sangottal in battle, 
capturing his elephants, women and treasures ; and took 
Uttira-Ladam (northern Lata), and even Gangai (the Ganges). 
He also sent many ships over the billowy ocean and captured 
Sangirama-Vi^aiyottungapanman (Changirama-Vijaydttunga- 
varmma), the king of Kidaram (near Prome in Burma), seizing 
his fine elephants and the jewelled archway of his fort and 
palace gates ; gained Srivijaiyam, Pannai, Malaiyur, Mayi- 
rudingam, Ilanga^dbam, Ma-Pappalam (in the Andaman 
islands), Mevilipangam, Valarppandar, Kulaittakolam, Madama- 
lingam, Ilamuri-desam, Ma-Nakkavaram (the Nicobar islands), 
and Kidaram (in Burma). A good many of these names of 
persons and places are not identified, but the enumeration 
suffices to show the wide range of Rajendra-Chola’s victorious 
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expeditions. His son boasts (N 1 25) that his father had 
conquered from Gangai (the Ganga territory in the north to 
Ilangai (Ceylon) in the south, and from Mahodai (Cochin) in the 
west to Kadaram (Burma) in the cast. Few of the parts, however, 
thus attacked were retained. The invasions were evidently 
mere raids on a large scale, whose object was booty, especially 
crowns, crown jewels, and jewelled trophies of all kinds. 

Rajadhiraja-Deva had been associated with his father in 
the government for more than a quarter of a century, or (as 
N 1 25 and CB 21 say) had planted his own umbrella under 
the white umbrella of his father, and had shared in his career 
of conquest. He next succeeded to the throne, and the events 
of his reign arc recounted in Dv 75. He bestowed crowns 
a.id the kingdoms subdued in the last two reigns on his uncles, 
brothers and sons. His treatment of captive kings was blood- 
thirsty and cruel, while he was as eager as his father to amass 
crowns and jewels. lie beheaded the Pandya king Mana-* 
baranan on the field of battle, taking his golden crown set 
with large gems ; had the Kerala king trampled to death by 
his elephant ; sent Sundara-Pandiyan flying, and seized his 
state umbrella, his big fans made from the tail of the yak, and 
his throne. He slew the king of Venad, destroyed the three 
kings of Iramakum, and wrecked the ships of Villavan (the 
Chcra king) at Kandalur Salai. He routed the army of 
Ahavamalla (the Western Chalukya king) and forced him to 
retreat, burnt Kollipakkai, and openly seized the jevvcllcd crown 
of Vikramabahu, the king of Ilangai (Lanka). When Vira- 
Salamegan invaded the country from Tlam (Ceylon), he drove 
him off, took his sister and wife prisoners, and cut off the nose 
of his mother. And on his returning to revenge them, he slew 
him on the battlefield, and seized his golden crown set with 
large jewels. He also took the crown of Srivallavan Madana- 
raja, a king of Ham descended from Kannara (? Rashtrakuta 

* ^ This might perhaps be taken to mean the Ganges, but Rajendra-Chola is com- 
monly described as the conqueror of Gangai and the East country, in which the 
former is unquestionably the Ganga territory, from the conquest of which he had the 
title Gangaikonda-Chola, 
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king) ; and leading the army a second time to the north, chased 
away Gandan, Dinakara-Naranan, Ganavati and MadiSudanan, 
and burnt the palace of the Salikkiyar (Chalukyas) at Kampili 
(on the Tungabhadra, north of Bellary). Dv 76 adds a few 
more details. The tribute paid by the Villavar (Cheras), 
Mlnavar (Pandyas), Salikkiyar (Chalukyas), Vallavar (I’allavas), 
Koialar, Vanganar, Konganar, 6intukar, Ayyanar, Singalar 
(Singalese), Pangalar, and Antarar (Andhras), together with 
the revenue he obtained from one-sixth share of the produce 
of the land, he distributed among the Brahmans, and perform- 
ing the horse-sacrifice, seated himself on the throne with the 
name Jayangonda-Chola. But he died in fighting against the 
Chalukya king Ahavamalla in the battle of Koppam (perhaps 
Kopana in the south-west of the Nizam’s Dominions^) in 1052. 
An inscription at Annigerc in Dharwar^ says that the wicked 
Chola (Rajadhiraja), who had abandoned the religious observ- 
ances of his family, penetrated into the Belvola country and 
burnt the Jain temples erected there by (the Ganga king) 
Ganga-Permadi, but that he eventually yielded his head to (the 
Chalukya king) Somesvara (Ahavamalla) in battle and forfeited 
his life. On the other hand, a Chalukya inscription in Mysore 
(Sk 1 1 8) says the Cholika (or Chola king) valiantly died on 
the battlefield.'"* 

Rajendra-Deva, his younger brother, backed by the elder 
brother’s army, had invaded the Irattapadi Seven-and-a-half 
Lakh country and erected a pillar of victory at Kollapuram 
(Mb 107, K1 107). It was in revenge for this that Ahava- 
malla attacked the Cholas at Koppam. Rajendra-Deva was 
present at the battle, and when his brother died took command 
of the army and secured the throne. Notwithstanding that his 
brother the king had fallen, and that he himself was severely 
wounded and had lost many of his principal leaders, he con- 
trived to slay the Chalukya king’s younger brother Jayasinga, 
Pulake. 4 i, Da^avarmma, Nanni-Nulamba, and other princes 

> Sec note, p. 16, Introd. to vol. ix. ^ KD. 441. 

* &havSnganadol Ckolikan ammi saitan. 
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without number, so that Ahavamalla fled in terror (Bn 108). 
Rajendra followed the example of his brother in bestowing 
royal titles on his uncle, his brothers, his sons and grandsons 
(Bn 108). 

Of the time of Rajamahendra, probably his son, perhaps 
the one to whom he gave the title Uttama-Chola, there is only 
one inscription (Ht 36), of his 2nd year. It contains no 
historical information, and the reign was a very short one. 

We then come to Virarajendra, of whom a long account is 
given in Cp 85, of his 4th year. He was a younger brother 
of Rajendra-Dtva. He routed the army which had been sent 
against him into Vengai-nad (the Eastern Chalukya territory) ; 
beheaded the great chief Samundarajan and cut off the nose 
of the beautiful Nagalai ; when Vikkalan and Singalan (the 
Western Chalukyas Vikrama and Jayasimha) engaged him in 
battle at Kudal-Sangamam (the junction of the Tungabhadra 
and Krishna), hoping to wipe out the disgrace of their former 
defeat, he gained the victory. He overcame Singan of Kosalai, 
Kofaraiyan, Maraiyan, Ira^ayan, and others ; and wh'en Madu- 
vanan fled, along with the other chiefs who had dismounted 
from their elephants, Ahavamalla also fled, leaving his wives, 
treasure, elephants, and other valuable spoils to the victor. He 
beheaded on the battlefield the king of Pottappi, Varan, Keralan, 
and Jananata’s brother ; had the king of the South (Pandya), 
^ripallava’s son Siruvan, and Vlrakesari trampled to death by 
elephants, seizing all their crowns and jewelled decorations ; 
drove the family of the Sengiraiyas and Seralas into the 
western ocean ; subdued the Irattas and captured their ele- 
phants ; in a fresh battle cut off the heads of the chiefs Val . . ., 
Vanjipayyan, Piramadeva, Bandara - Toraiyan, Sattiyannan, 
Paltiyannan, Vimanayan, and Vangaran ; also of the Ganga, 
Nulamba, Kadava, and Vaidumba kings ; and returned to his 
great city Gangai (perhaps Gangaikonda.solapuram), near the 
great river. 

The next inscriptions are those of Rajendra -Ch 5 la II, 
Eastern Chalukya king on his father's side, but through his 
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mother a grandson of the Chola king Rajendra-Chola, and by 
his wife a son-in-law of Rajendra-Deva, who was also his 
uncle. He is better known as Kulottunga-Chola, the title he 
afterwards assumed in his yth year. He is the Rajiga-Chola 
whose designs are said to have been frustrated by the Chalukya 
prince Vikramaditya and the Pandyas of Uchchangi. K1 io8 
of his 2nd year, and Cp 77 of his 17th, say that when still 
Yuvaraja he wedded the goddess of Victory by his heroic 
deeds at Chakrakotta, where he took tribute from the king of 
Dhara, and captured troops of elephants at Vayiragaram. He 
also routed the army of the kings of Kuntala (the Western 
Chalukyas), and put on the garland of victory over the North, 
while he inherited at the same time the crown of the South 
and of the country adorned with the Ponni (or Kaverl). His 
white umbrella shone like moonlight all over the earth, and 
his tiger banner fluttered on mount Mcru. Many rows of 
elephants stood before him, sent as tribute by kings of remote 
islands, while outside his splendid capital lay the head of the 
runaway Pandya king, pecked by kites. He inflicted a total 
defeat on Vikkalan (the Chalukya), forcing him to retire in 
disorder to the west, his retreat being marked by dying 
elephants all the way from Nangili (in the east of Mulbagal 
tiiluq) to Manalur and the Tungabhadra. By this victory the 
Chola acquired the two countries Ganga - mandalam and 
Singanam, a statement which, together with the line of the 
Chalukya retreat, indicates that the Cholas had temporarily 
lost the Ganga country. He then resolved to take the Pandi- 
mandalam, and when his armies marched forth for this purpose, 
it was as if the northern ocean was about to overflow the 
southern ocean. The five Panjavas (Pandyas) fled in terror 
to the forests. These he destroyed, planted pillars of victory 
in all ' directions, took possession of the pearl fisheries, the 
Podiyil mountain, where the three forms of Tamil (prose, 
poetry, and the drama) flourished, the <:entral 6ayyam (the 
Sahya mountains) where elephants are captured, the (river) 
Kanni and Gangai. He established colonies in all parts of the 
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conquered country as far as Kottaru. He then seated himself 
on the throne solely for the receipt of tribute. Later in- 
scriptions, down to Kn 1 2 of his 49th year, say that he caused 
the wheel of his authority to roll over all regions, so that the 
Minavar (Pandyas) lost their position, the Villavar (Cheras) 
became disconcerted, and the other kings retreated in disguise. 

By iil6, near the close of his reign, Talakad, the old 
Ganga capital, had been retaken ^ by the Hoysalas, and Chola 
dominion in the Mysore country brought to an end. This 
important capture was effected by Ganga-Raja, a general of 
the Hoysala king Vishnuvarddhana, and probably a descendant 
of the old Ganga Rajas, being (as SIJ 45 says) a hundred times 
more fortunate than that former Raja of the Gangas (under 
whom Talakad and the kingdom were lost). Farther point is 
given to the event by his original name Rajcndra-Chola being 
used for the Chola king in B 1 58. A spirited account is con- 
tained in SB 90 and Ml 31 of how Ganga-Raja summoned 
the fort to surrender, and how the Chola governor Adiyama 
returned a defid’^.t answer, saying. Fight and take it (if you 
can). This Ganga-Raja did, driving out the Ch 5 la chiefs who 
were present, and followed up his success by bringing under 
one umbrella all the districts which had become Chola nads. 
Putting to flight the Tigulas (the Tamil people) of Gangavadi, 
he caused Vira-Ganga (the Hoysala king) to stand erect (or 
assert his independence). 

Some relics of Ch 5 la dominion lingered on in the north- 
east of the Kolar District, where we have inscriptions of 
Vikrama-Ch 5 la down to his 12th year (Ct 70). They are 
chiefly in the Chintamani and Srmivaspur taluqs. In Ct 160 
of his 5 th year, he is credited with the destruction of Kalinga 
and the conquest of Kadalmalai. 

At a still later period Konerinmaikondan made some 

^ The date is determined by Yd 6, the first to give Vishnuvarddhana the title 
Talakadu-gonda, dated Saka 1038 (expired), Durmiikhi, and Ch 83, which de- 
scribes him as in the same year ruling in Talakadu and Kolala over the whole of 
Clangavadi as far as Kongu. Moreover, a village which Ganga-Raja received as a 
reward for his exploit he made over to a Jain priest in 1117 (Ml 31). 
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arrangements connected with the Marudur (MaddQr) agrahSra, 
through his agent there (Md 3, 7). But the Chdla authority 
in Mysore had long ceased, and the' tables were now turned, 
for the Hoysalas became protectors of the Cholas, One of the 
titles of Narasimha II, the Hoysala king who came to the 
throne in 1220, was Chola-rdjya-pratishthdckdrya (setter up of 
the Chola kingdom). This was justified by the aid given to 
the Ch5la king Rajaraja III, who in 1232 had been taken 
laptive by the Kadava (Pallava) king Perunjinga at 6enda- 
tnangalam in South Arcot. Narasimha, on hearing of it, 
sent an army and set him free {El. viL 160; Gb 45). The 
next Hoysala king, Someivara, had also by 1237 entered into 
the Ch5la country, defeated Pandya, and restored Chola to his 
hereditary kingdom (Md 122). According to Ak 123 this 
was a Rajendra-Chola. But two years later he had himself 
taken possession of the Chola country and was ruling from 
there (TN 103), his residence being at Kannanur (Nj 36) or 
Vikramapura (to the north of ^rirangam in Trichinopoly), 
which, it is said (Bn 6), he had created for his pleasure in the 
Chola-mandala conquered by the might of his own arm, and 
there, with an interval in 1252, he was till 1254. Kp 9 of 
1257 describes him as the talisman (rakshdmant) or protector 
of Chola. 


14. POYSALAS OR HOYSALAS 

On the subversion of the Gangas by the Chdlas in 1004, 
the Poysalas or Hoysalas rose to power in the west of Mysore, 
and eventually, in i n 6, expelled the Cholas and became 
rulers of the whole country, which they held till the middle 
of tile fourteenth century. They were of indigenous origin, 
and i^sevur or Sosavur — the ^a^akapura of Sanskrit writers 
j—named as their birthplace, has been identified with Angadi 
ijnT- the. Western Ghats, in Mudgere taluq(.see Mg 9, 15, 16, .18). 
They' d^ifti to be YEdavas and of the Lunar race, and hear the 
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title Lord of Dvaravatl-pura (which represents both Dvaraka in 
Kathiawar, the reputed capital of Krishna, the hero of the 
Yadavas, and their own capital Dorasamudra). They were 
Jains, and the progenitor of the family was Sala. On a 
certain occasion when he went to worship at the temple of his 
family goddess Vasantika-devi at Sosevur (still represented by 
that of Vasantamma) and was receiving instruction from the 
yati there, a tiger bounded out of the forest, glaring with rage. 
The yati ' hastily snatched up his rod ® and handed it to the 
chief, saying poy Sala (strike, Sala !). Whereupon Sala hit 
at and killed the tiger, finishing it off perhaps with his dagger 
(see 111 I / 1 ). Moreover, from the rescued yati’s exclamation, 
he assumed the name Poysala, of which Hoysala is the more 
modern form.® This story is repeated in all the accounts of 
the origin of the dynasty, and their crest on temples exhibits 
a free standing group of Sala stabbing the tiger (see frontis- 
piece, vol. V.), while the seal of copper -plate grants shows a 
dead tiger and the rod (as in Bn 6). 

Of the time of Sala no records have been found, but the 
name Poysala occurs in an inscription of 1006 at Kaliyur, on 
the opposite side of the river to Talakad (TN 44). From that 
time onwards Hoysala inscriptions become more and more 
frequent until they mount up to bewildering numbers, down 
to the establishment in 1336 of the Vijayanagar empire, the 
founders of which were probably connected with the Hoysalas. 
The Hoysala inscriptions are found from Tanjore in the south 
to Sholapur in the north, and from Coorg in the west to the 
east coast in South Arcot. They are mostly on prepared- slabs, 
of black hornblende, and are remarkable for their beautiful and 
artistic execution, the whole being so skilfully engrossed that, 

^ According to Sb 28 his name was Sudatta, and Nj 39, 38 state that he had 
been brought by the king from some other place and established there. Kr 46 calls 
him Vardhamana-munlndra. • 

® Though described as a cane and in other ways (see vol. v. Introd. lo), it 

was no doubt really the usual stout rod of an ascetic, made of the solid or male 
bamboo. \ 

3 The name also appears Fo^fsaicis^ and Hoysala. In Tamil it is written as 
Poyichala or Pochak. 
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notwithstanding ornamental flourishes and pictorial initials, no 
space is left for the insertion of a single additional letter. 

The Hoysalas at first acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Western Chalukyas, the chosen enemies of the Cholas, but the 
bond was a loose and friendly one, and in the time of 
Vishnuvarddhana they became independent. Their capital 
was Dorasamudra (now Halebid in Belur taluq), which appears 
in Sanskrit as Dvarasamudra and Dvaravatipura. But while 
this was under preparation and being adorned with splendid 
buildings by Vinayaditya (see SB 53), the capital was at first 
at Sosevur and then at Beluhur, Belapura or Velapura (Belur). 
Among the usual titles of the Hoysalas were (besides the one 
mentioned above), — Yddava-knliimbara-dyuntani (sun in the sky 
the Yadava family), samyaktva-chnddviani (crest-jewel of perfect 
devotion), Maleparol-ganda (champion among the Malepas or 
hill chiefs), bhujabala - pratdpa - chakravartti (strong - armed 
illustrious emperor), and frequently, from the time of 
Ballala II., dakshina - chakravartti or tenkana- chakravartti 
(emperor of the South). But the special titles and conquests 
of any one king are often carried on and attributed to his 
successors. 

The following is a table of the Poysalas or Hoysalas as 
derived from their inscriptions : — 
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T. Sala, Poysala, Iloysala, loo6 

2. Nripa-Kama, Kama-Poysala, . . 1022-1027 • • 

? Rachamalla-Pcrmmacli 

3. Vinayaditya, Tribhuvananialla-l'oysala, . . 1047-1100 
Kreyanga (Yuvaraja from 1063 to 1095) ' 


4. Ballala I, 1100-1106 5. lJ:tti-l>eva, liiniga, . . 1111-I141 Uclayaditya 

Tribhuvanamalla-Ballala-I’oysala VishtmvanM liana, died 1123 

V^Ira-daiiga, Vikrania-CJanga, 

T r ibh iivanaiii a 1 1 a, Tal alv ad u - gon d a 

I 

6. Navasimha I, Pralapa-Narasiinlia, 1141-1173 
J agat I ckamal la- \ a rasi ni ha 

7. Ballala TI, \lra-l>allala, 1173-1220 
Sanivara-siddhi, (iiridurgainalla, Vililava-Narfiyana 

8. Narasimha II, Vira-Nfuasimfei, 1220-1235 
Magara-riijya-niimnuilana, Pandya-disapalta, ( 5 lb 6 la-rajya-pratishthacharya 

9. Sdme:^vara, VTra-Sumesvara, Soi-Dcva, 1233-1254 


10. Narasimha III, Vira-Njiiasimha, Ramanatha, \'ha-Kamanatha, 

1254-1291 1254-1295 

II. Balirda III,* rTra-Ballala, Visvanatha, 1295-1297 

1291. 1342 

12. Ballala IV, 1343 
Vira- Vii upaksha- Ballala 


Nripa-Kama or Kama-Poysala is not included in the 
Hoysala genealogy as usually given in their numerous in- 
scriptions, which proceeds from Sala to Vinayaditya. The 
reason of this omission is not evident, as Ak 157 and 141 
say that he was Vinayaditya’s father. He cannot have been 
Sala himself, or this would have leaked out in some of the 
numberless inscriptions which contain the pedigree. On the 
contrary, he is said to have been known as Rachamalla- 
Permmadi, which connects him with the Gangas, due perhaps 
to intermarriage. That he ruled there can be no doubt, for, 
among others, Mg 19 is of his 7th year, and in Mj 43, dated 
in 1022, and Ag 76, dated in 1026, we find him opposing 
the Kongalva king, and next year aiding Banavase (Mj 44). 
Moreover, SB 44 describes him as the patron of Echam or 

H 
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Echiga, the father of Ganga-Raja, the Hoysala general who 
captured Talakad in i 1 16. How he was related to Sala does 
not appear, but if the Poysala of 1006 was Sala, there was 
very little distance between them. 

Vinayaditya was the first notable king of the line. He 
was born in Sosavur (SB 56) and ruled from there. He 
is styled Tribhuvanamalla- Poysala -Deva, from the Western 
Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya (reigned 1076- 
1126) being his overlord, but HI i shows that before this 
Hoysala -Devi was the queen in 1055 of Trailokyamalla, 
Vikramaditya’s father. Vinayaditya also had the six letters 
Ra-kka-sa Po-ysa-la inscribed on his flag, a possible reference 
to connection with the Ganga king Rakkasa. In what year 
Vinayaditya came to the throne we do not know. The 
earliest date we have for him is 1047 (Ng 32, Cm 160). 
The boundaries of the kingdom in his time are given in the 
former as — Konkana (North Kanara), Alvakheda (South 
Kanara), Bayalnad (Wainad), Talckad (in the south-east of the 
Mysore District), and Savimale (somewhere to the north), and 
he is said (B 1 200, etc.) to be ruling the Gangavadi Ninety-six 
Thousand. The latest date we have for him is 1100 (B 1 14 1). 
His wife was Keleyabbarasi, and they had a son Ereyanga. 

Whether the latter ever occupied the throne seems doubtful, 
and he probably died before his father. Kd 142 shows him 
to be only Yuvaraja or heir-apparent up to 1095. At the 
same time, Kd 33, without date, and Cn 148 of 1093 
represent him as ruling (also SB 144), which must have been 
in conjunction with his father. He was a general under the 
Western Chalukyas, and is described as a powerful right arm 
to the Chalukya king. He trampled down the Malava army, 
burnt Dhara and laid it in ruins, dragged down Chola and 
plundered his camp, broke and ruined Kalinga (Sh 64, etc.). 
By his wife Echala-DevI he had three sons — Ballala, Bitti-Dcva, 
and Udayaditya. 

Of these, Ballala I succeeded his grandfather on the throne 
in 1100 (B 1 199), and his reign was a short one, but there are 
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inscriptions of his up to rio6 (Cn 169). He is styled 
Tribhuvanamalla-Ballala-Poysala, and visited Sosavur in lioo 
(B 1 199), but made Bcluhur (BelCir) his capital (Ng 32, Cm 
160). The inscriptions tell us of his marrying in one day in 
1103 the three beautiful and accomplished daughters of 
Mariyanc - dandanayaka. In 1104 . he led an expedition 
against the Changalva king (Hn 161, 162), and together with 
his brothers repulsed an attack made by jagaddeva (Santara 
king) on Dorasamudra, capturing his treasury and the central 
ornament of his necklace (B 1 58, Ng 30). 

Bitti-Deva, Ballala’s brother, next came to the throne, and 
is celebrated as the rescuer of his country from the Cholas 
and the establishcr of the independence of the Moysalas, whose 
kii gdom he greatly extended. In what year his reign began 
has not been discovered. DB 1 1 might have decided the 
question, being of his 12th year, but unfortunately no year is 
named. The earliest actual date that can be cited for him is 
II II hi Sh 89, but Kd 164 represents him as ruling in 
1100: this must have been in association with Ballala, his 
elder brother. An important event in his career was his 
exchanging the Jain faith for that of Vishnu, v hich took place 
(before 1116) under the influence of the reformer Ramanuja, 
who had fled from persecution by the Chola king, a rigid 
6aiva, and taken refuge in the Hoysala country. This change 
was signalised by Bitti-Deva calling himself thenceforward 
Vishnuvarddhana, the name by which he is best known. 
He now entered upon an extensive range of conquests. 
Talekad was captured by his general Ganga-Raja in 1116, 
and this was immediately followed up by the expulsion of the 
Ch5las from Mysore and the recovery of all the provinces 
there which they had previously taken. These Ganga-Raja 
loyally made over to his king. He also in a night attack 
drove off the Chalukya army encamped at Kannegala (near 
Hassan). By these operations he caused Vishnuvarddhana, 
who now took the title Vira-Ganga, to stand erect, that is, 
enabled him to assume independence (.SB 90, etc.). Thus in 
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1117 Ch 83 says that he was ruling in peace in Talakad and 
Kolala, having under his sole umbrella the kingdom of the 
Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand, including Kongu (Salem and 
Coimbatore). The conquest of the Nllagiris and Malabar, 
according to the same inscription, was effected by the general 
Punisa, who, among other exploits, is said to have frightened 
the Todavar, the earliest mention that has been found of the 
Todas as the settled tribe inhabiting the Nllagiri mountains. 
While these expeditions were being carried out in the south 
and west, the king’s attention was directed to the north, and 
in the same year as the capture of Talakad, 1 1 16, the Pandyas 
of Uchchangi were attacked and defeated in a battle at 
Dumme, which is on the border of Shimoga and Chitaldroog 
Districts (Cm 99). According to Ck 29 and 30, the conquest 
of Uchchangi was effected for him by Chama-Deva, a son of 
the Orissa king Chola-Ganga, and born in the Mysore country. 
Pages might be filled with the details of Vishnuvarddhana’s 
conquests as given in various inscriptions. Suffice it to say 
that the boundaries of the kingdom in his reign extended (Mg 
22, Kd 102, etc.) on the east to Nangili (the eastern portion 
of Kolar District) ; south to Kongu, Chcram, and Anemale 
(Salem, Coimbatore, and Travancore) ; west to liarakanur (in 
South Kanara ) ; north to Savimale (somewhere towards the 
Krishna). The southern boundary is given in Ak 30 as 
Rame^vara (on the east coast in the Madura District). Hn 
1 1 9 says : east, south and west three oceans being the 
boundaries of the land he ruled, on the north he made the 
Perddore (or Krishna) his boundary. The course of his 
victories is thus graphically put in Kd 69 : the lion the 
Hoysala king’s valour, having sported in plunder at Talakad, 
attacked the lofty elephant Uchchangi, calmly marched by 
Banavase, daringly seized on Belvala, and sprang forward 
with joy to the Perddore (or Krishna), planting his feet on 
Hanungal. B1 $8 describes his conquests in general, and Ng 
70 gives a list of important forts which he captured. The pro- 
vinces over which he ruled were (Cm i6o, Kd 80, etc.) — Kongu, 
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Nangali, Talakad,Gangavadi,Nolambavadi,Banavase,Hanungal, 
Huligere, Halasigc, and Belvala. Gold coins of his have been 
found, on the reverse of which appear the titles Talakadu- 
gonda or Nonambavddi-gonda. His own country (says I In 
1 19) he gave to Brahmans and the gods, and himself ruled 
over the foreign countries v/on by his sword. Dorasamudra 
was the recognised capital (B 1 147, Md 29, etc.), but he made 
his residence at various places. In 1128 he was at Yadava- 
pura or Tonnfir (My 16). In 1137 Bankapura on that side 
(the north) and Taiavana-pura (ralakad) on this side (the 
south) are s^^ated (Ak 144) to be his capitals {rajad/uhii). 
He took up his abode in the former in 1139 (Cni 199, 200), 
and there he died in 1141 (Cm 96), his body being conveyed 
to Sosavur. His first wife was Santala-Dcvi, a strenuous 
upholder of the Jain faith, but she died in i 131 (SB 53), and 
by a subsequent marriage with Lakkuma or Lakshmi-Devi 
he had the son who succeeded him, born in 1133 (B 1 124), 
and crowned from the day of his birth (B 1 93). 

This was Narasimha I, who must have been a boy when 
he came to the throne. His reign was on the whole uneventful, 
but the boundaries of the kingdom were maintained. He is 
said in 1145 have slain Changalva in battle, and seized his 
elephants, horses, gold and new jewels (Ng 76). He is also 
said to have been a terror to most of the kings of the South 
(Sr 74, Kd 51, Hs 137), and in 1161 to have defeated a 
Kadamba force that threatened Bankapura (B1 193^/. But his 
power was sustained mainly by his father’s reputation and the 
devotion of his father’s generals. Of these, Chokimayya (Hn 
69) calls himself king Vishnu’s Garuda, and in Bp 9 of 1155 
appears as if ruling at Nangali over part of Gangavadi. Then 
there were Hulla (SB 137% 138), who was one of the foremost 
upholders of the Jain faith, and Bittiga (Hs 137). The 
ChMukya king Jagadekamalla attacked Hoysala in 1143 
(Dg 85), and seems to have asserted his supremacy by 1149 
(Ck 29, 30). Thus Narasimha has the prefix Jagadekamalla 
in 1153 and 1155 (K1 ioo% 169), but immediately after this 
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the Chalukya throne was usurped by Bijjala and the Kala- 
churyas. The Hoysala king eventually lapsed into a volup- 
tuary. For B 1 193 informs us that he had three hundred and 
eighty-four well-born women in his female apartments, and 
B 1 1 1 4 contains statements that bear this out. He died in 
1173, being, it would seem, only forty years of age. His chief 
queen was Echala-DevI, and they had a son Ballala. 

The reign of Ballala II or Vira-Ballala vied in glory with 
that of his grandfather Vishnuvarddhana, and the whole 
dynasty is in consequence sometimes called the Ballalas after 
him. He was crowned on the 22nd of July 1173 (Kd 4, 136, 
129) in the capital Dorasamudra. In B 1 86 an account is 
given of a royal progress made by him in his father’s lifetime 
through the hill countries in the west. On this occasion 
Tantrapala-Hemmadi claims to have induced Kongalva, 
Changalva, and the other chiefs of Male to do homage, and 
eventually to have gained the crown for Ballala, himself being 
made minister. But Hs 20 shows that in 1174 Ballala had 
to send an expedition under his general Bettarasa against the 
Changalva king Mahadeva, who had retired to Palpare, a fort 
in Kiggatnad in south Coorg. Bettarasa destroyed him and 
made Falpare the seat of his own government. But the 
Changalva Pemma-Virappa later on attacked him, aided by 
the Kodagas (or Coorgs) of all the nads, and was near gaining 
the victory, whep Bettarasa eventually triumphed. This is 
the earliest specific mention that has been found of the 
Kodagas or people of Coorg. But Ballala’s great victories 
were to the north. An early conquest was that of Uchchangi, 
the Pan<Jya fortress. This had been besieged by the Cholas 
for twelve years and abandoned as hopeless ; but Ballala easily 
overcame it, and when Kama-Deva, the Pandya king, threw 
himself on his mercy, restored him to his kingdom. This was 
before 1177 (Ck 3^), and he, in consequence, assumed the 
titles Giridurgamalla and ^anivara-siddhi. A battle with 
Sankama-Deva (the Kalachurya king) is mentioned in 1179 
(Mg 3 3). 3 ut his great decisive victory was one gained at 
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Soratur (near Gadag) over the formidable Seuna army. 
Though he came with as many as 200,000 infantry (says 
Dg 25), armed with thunderbolts, and 12,000 cavalry, 
conspicuous with high saddles and jewelled breastplates, 
Ballala-Raya on his one elephant charged the Seuna king’s 
army, put them to flight, and slaughtered them all the way 
from Soratur to the bank of the Krishnav'cni river. According 
to B1 77 he moistened his sword with the blood of the Pandya 
king, whetted it on the grindstone the head of Bhillama, and 
sheathed it in the mouth of Jaitugi (Seuna kings). He 
followed up this great victory by the capture of a number of 
forts north of the Mysore country, all these successes being 
accomplished before 1190 (Cn 179). By 1193 taken 

up his residence at Lokkigondi or Lakkundi in Dharwar (Sk 
105). His northern boundary was advanced to the Bhimarathi 
(Tp 43). He was now sole ruler of the Seven-and-a-half 
Lakh country (Ci 64), and styled emperor of the South (Sbw 
140), During this period he lived at various places, but 
eventually esiablished the royal residence {rajadhdni) at 
Hallavur, also called Vijayasamudram (Hn 139, Cn 172) and 
Vijayapura (Cn 244). This place was the modern Hulloor, 
on the Tungabhadra in the Rani-Bennur tiiluq of Dharwar. 
He was there in 1180 (Ci 73), but from 1200 (Hn 139) 
.seems to have been living there almo.st continuously till 1 2 1 1 
(Ak 137). His senior queen Uma-DevI, mentioned in 1209 
(Ak 40), appears in many records for a long time. His son 
Narasimha was apparently associated with him in the govern- 
ment in 1205 (Cd 23). He was Yuvaraja in 1210, and had 
a sister named Sovala-DevI, celebrated for her beauty and 
virtues (Cn 243).^ At the same date the king, his crowned 
queen Padmala-mahadevT, and their son Narasimha are 
represented as all ruling together (Hk 13, 14). In 1218 the 
king was encamped at Nidugal-durga (Hn 61). At length, 

* She established the agrah^a of Soraanathapura, which was equal to Valabhi, at 
Haruvanahalli (Ilaianhalli in Arsikere taluq), where there is a fine temple of SomSs-'' 
vara (Ak 123), ‘ 
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being of full age, Ballala established Narasimha in the kingdom 
and went to heaven (Cn an**). This was in 1220, as 
Narasimha was crowned in that year (Cn 172'^). Thus closed 
an energetic and distinguished reign of forty-seven years, 
during which the Western Chalukyas and the Kalachuryas 
came to an end, the Seunas were driven back, and the 
Hoysalas remained as a dominant power in the South. 
Coincident with the king’s death was the self-sacrifice of the 
prince Lakshma, recorded on a pillar by the side of the 
Hoysale^vara temple at Halebid (B 1 1 1 2). He was of royal 
blood, and perhaps a half-brother. He and a thousand 
warriors had vowed them.selves, as Garudas, to live and die 
with the king, and at his death took their own lives as a sign 
of undying devotion to him. 

Narasimha II was crowned on the i6th of April 1220 
(Cn 172'’). His distinctive titles are — uprooter of the 
Magara kingdom, displacer of Pandya, establisher of the Chola 
kingdom (Cn 197). Saying, “ Why am I called master of 
elephants when there are no troops of elephants of which I 
am master ? ” — he marched, without stopping, for a hundred 
gdvudas to the east, and uprooting the Magara king, captured 
the hundreds of elephants he had brought against him 
(Ci 72). By this expedition he became possessed of a wealth 
of elephants, horses, jewels, and other valuables, such as had 
never been acquired before (Cn 197). In connection with 
this an incident related in Cn 203 of 1223 deserves notice. 
When marching against Magara, the king encamped at 
Chudavadi and gave a feast to celebrate the adding to his 
necklace of an emerald received from Munivaraditya. This 
must have been a stone of unusual size and value. Chudavadi 
is no doubt the Chuda-grama (Mutliyanur in Mulbagal taluq) 
mentioned in 338 (Mb I 57 )- Munivaraditya was an old 
title belonging apparently to a landed chief in Melai (or 
western) Marayapadi (Ci 162), and the Magara kingdom may 
have been identical with the Maharajavadi of which the Banas 
were in possession in the ninth century (see above, p. 43 ; also 
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below, p. 164). The boundaries of the Hoysala kingdom are 
given in 1228 as Nangali on the east, Kongu on the south, 
Alvakhcda on the west, and the Heddore on the north (Cn 
204), But the next year Narasimha is said to be ruling from 
Kanchi, with the surrounding ocean as his boundary (Tp 42). 
The Seunas had again attempted to press to the south, but their 
multitudinous army was routed (Md 1 2 1 ), and their leaders 
Vikramapala, Pavusa, and others were slain (Dg 25). In 
South Arcot the Kaclava (or Pallava) king Perunjinga had 
meanwhile taken the Chola king prisoner. On hearing of it, 
Narasimha vowed that the trumpet should not sound until he 
had released him. He accordingly sent an army, which forced 
the Kadava king to surrender, and set free Chela, to whom 
Narasimha restored his crown, thus justifying his title of setter 
up of the Chola kingdom (AV. vii. 160 ; Gb 45). A pillar of 
victory was also erected at Setu (Dg 25), as far as which he 
brought the land under his control (Cn 203). By his wife 
Kalalc-DevI he had the son Soyi-Dcva or Somesvara (Cn 
203), who was tended like a mother by the king’s sister 
S 5 vala-Devi (Ak 123). 

Somesvara came to the throne in 1233, as 1254 is given 
as his 2 1st year (Sr iio). Of him it is said (Kp 12) that 
when he first began to walk, Chcra went before him, calling 
out, ** Bravo ! mind your steps, Deva ! ” while the Chola king 
and Pandya, one on each side, held his hand. The boundaries 
of his kingdom arc given (Md 122) as Kfinchi on the cast, 
Velavura (Belur) on the west, the Peddore (or Krishna) on the 
north, and Bayalnad (Wainad) on the south. He is repre- 
sented as first fighting against Krishna-Kandhara (the Seuna 
king), but he was principally engaged in conquests to the 
south, while the Seunas continued to make incursions in the 
north-west.^ In 1236 he is said (Kp 63) to be living in the 
Pandya-mandala, which he had acquired by his strength and 

^ An inscription at Pandharpur (near Sholapur) states that the Hoysala king 
Somesvara made a gift to the god there in Saka 1159, or a.u. 1236 {Bo, Archl, 
Rep, 1897-8). 
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valour. J 1 33 says he marched into the Chola-Pandya 
kingdom, and Ak 123 that he had uprooted Rajendra-Chola 
on the field of battle, but when he threw himself on his mercy, 
gave him his protection. He now took up his residence 
permanently at Kannanur or Vikramapura (north of Srirangam 
in Trichinopoly), which he had created for his pleasure in the 
Chola-mandala acquired by his own arm. Here, with a short 
interval in 1252, he remained till 1254 (Ak 108), being styled 
Sdrvvabhauma or universal emperor. In 1252 he revisited 
Dorasamudra,^ and the two Cfiangalva kings then ruling con- 
ducted him to Ramanathpura (Ag 5 3). 

On his death in 1254 a division was made of the Hoysala 
territories. The ancestral Kannada kingdom, with its capital 
at Dorasamudra, was given to Narasimha III, his son by his 
wife Bijjala-Rani, while the Tamil districts in the south and 
Kolar fell to the share of Ramanatha, another son by his wife 
Dcwala-DevJ.“ Narasimha was born perhaps on the 12th of 
August 1240 (Kd 100), and his upanayana was performed on 
the 2Sth of February 1255 (B 1 126). He now paid a visit 
to the Vijaya-Parsva Jain temple at Halebid and read the 
genealogy of his line as recorded in the inscription there 
(B 1 1 24). He signs himself Malaparol-gancfa in Md 79 and 
TN 100. In 1271 the Senna king Mahadeva came forth to 
battle, but fled in a single night (Ng 39). In 1276 a more 
formidable invasion took place by the Seunas under Saluva- 
Tikkama, the general of Rama-Deva. Assisted by Irungola 
and other powerful local chiefs, he advanced against Dora- 
samudra. But in a great battle fought at Bclavadi on the 25 th 
of April the Seuna army was utterly routed and driven beyond 
Dummi with great slaughter (B 1 164, 165). The rival king 
Ramanatha continued to rule throughout the reign of 
Narasimha, and collisions occasionally took place between their 
followers. But he mostly remained in his own territory, and 

1 As stated in an inscription lately discovered at Kondajji agrahara in Gubbi 
taluq. 

* Inscriptions of the Hoysala kings Somesvara and Ramanatha are found as far 
south as Tanjore, at Sendalai and Mannargudi {^Mad, Archl. Rep, 1896-7). 
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probably had his capital at Kannanur in Trichinopoly, as 
Ballala (his successor) is represented as marching from 
Kannanur (Ck 4). In the Mysore country he seems to have 
had a residence at Kundana, perhaps the place of that name 
near Devanhalli. The southern boundary of his kingdom in 
Mysore extended from about Ilonnudike in Tumkur taluq to 
Lakkur in Malur taluq, the v/estern being east of the range of 
hills north from Dcvarfiyadurga. He survived Narasimha and 
was suv'^cceded for a short time by his son Visvanfitha, but the 
Hoysala dominions were again united under Narasimha’s son 
Ballala III. 

The latter was crowned on the 31st of January 1292 (Cn 
36). In 1301 he appears issuing his orders to the temple priests 
throughout the districts in Kolar resumed from Ramanatha's 
kingdom (Bn 51, etc.). In 1305 we find him marching 
against the Scuna king, who was desirous of capturing him 
(Sa 156). In this reign began the Musalmfln invasions, 
from Delhi which brought the Hoysala empire to an end. 
The earliest notice of these is in 1310, when the Turukas are 
said to have marched against Dorasamudra (Hn 51, 52). 
Ihis was the first invasion, under Kfifur, the general of 
Ala-ud-din of the Khilji or second Pathan dynasty. The 
king was defeated and taken prisoner ; Dorasamudra was 
sacked, and the enemy returned to Delhi literally laden with 
gold. The king*s son, carried off as a hostage, was restored 
in 1313 (Sh 68). By 1316 the capital was rebuilt (Md 
100). But a later expedition in 1326, sent by Muhammad 
III, of the house of Tughlak, completely demolished the city. 
The king seems to have retired to Tondanur (Tonnur near 
Scringapatam), but eventually went to live at Unnamale 
(Tiruvannamalai cr Trinomalee in South Arcot). He was 
there in 1328 (DB 14) and frequently afterwards up to 
1342 (Bn 21). But in 1329 he had a residence in Mysore, 
called by various names — Virupakshapura (Ht 43), HosavTdu, 
Hosanad, Hosadurga, and so on. It is uncertain what place 
this was. But in 1340 he performed an anointing to the 
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'kingdom (Bn iii), which must have been that of his son, 
who is called (Cm 105) Vira-Virupaksha-Ballala-Deva. 
The ceremony therefore probably took place at Virupaksha- 
pura. In 1341 he is said to have erected a pillar of victory 
at Sctu (Mr 82). At length he fell fighting against the 
Turukas in a battle at Beribi on the 8th of September 1342 
(Kd 75). His son was wearing the crown in 1343 (Cm 105), 
but the Hoysala power was at an end. The latest date that 
has been found in inscriptions for Ballala is 1346 (Bn 120). 


15. SEUNAS 

The Seunas (also called Yadavas of Devagiri), who were 
the great rivals of the Hoysalas in contending for the 
possession of the Western Chalukya and Kalachurya dominions, 
claim descent from Krishna through Subahu, a universal 
monarch, who divided his empire between his four sons. The 
second son, Dridhaprahara, obtained the south, and his 
descendants ruled over the Scuna country, in Central India, 
probably corresponding in great part with the modern 
Khandesh. He was succeeded by twenty-two kings of his 
line down to Bhillama, who was the contemporary of the 
Hoysala king Ballala II, and from whose time alone the 
history of Mysore is concerned with the dynasty. Their 
inscriptions are confined to the north of the Shimoga District 
and the Davangere taluq, and range in date from 1212 to 
1 300. They had titles such as Yadava-Narayana, bhujabala- 
pratapa- chakra vartti, etc., which were appropriated by the 
Hoysalas on the latter defeating them. Their standard bore 
the device of a golden garuda. Having overcome the 
Kalachuryas, they became masters of all the western Dekhan, 
with their capital at Devagiri, now known as Daulatabad. 
Their destruction was due to the same Musalman invasions 
from Delhi that brought the Hoysala power to an end. The 
following is a table of the kings : — 
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I. Bhillama, iiSj-iigi 

I 

2. lailugi, Jaitraiala, 1191-1210 

3. Singhana, 1210-1247 

I 

Jaituga 

_ I ' 

r ‘ ■ I 

4. Kandhara, Knnliaia, Krishna, 5. MahadOva, 1260-1271 

1247-1260 

6. Kamachandra, Rama-DOva, 

127 1- 1309 

7. .ian’;ara-r»<;va, 1309-1312 

The immense army of Bhillamn was totally routed by 
Ballala Ii at Soratur, as previously related, and slaughtered 
all the way to the Krishna river. Jaitugi is also mentioned 
as defeated by him. Singhana took advantage of Balliila’s 
death to .seize some part of Mysore in the extreme north-wc.st. 
According to Sb 319 an army of 30,000 horse .sent by him 
captured the hill fort of Gutti (that is, Chandragutti) in 1239. 
His attempts to collect the local revenue, however, seem to 
have been resisted by force (Sb 425, 217), and about the 
same time battles were fought against his army by the Sindas 
at Nematti (HI 54, 55). The Scuna kings, among other 
epithets, are generally described as destroyers of Malava- 
Raya, terrifiers of the Gurjjara Raya, and establishcrs of 
I'elunga-Raya. The Hoy.sala king Some.svara, as we have 
seen above, is said to have fought against Krishna-Kandhara. 
But in Mahadeva’s time the Seuna general Sa'.uva-Tikkama 
claims to have won important v'etories over the Hoysalas, in 
connection with which, apparently, he made some additions, 
to the temple of Harihara, which the king had himself visited, 
and where he remitted all the taxes of the agrahara (Dg 59). 
But Hg 39 says, on the other hand, that Mahadeva fled in 
a single night. In the time of Rama-Deva the seat of the 
Seuna government in Mysore was fixed at Bettur, close to 
Davangere on the east. But in 1276 an invasion of 
Dorasamudra by Saluva-Tikkama was entirely defeated at 
the battle of Belavadi, as related in B 1 164, 165. The 
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Musalman invasions from Delhi began in the reign of Rama- 
Deva and before long extinguished the Seuna power. Finally, 
in 1338, Muhammad Tughlak removed the capital of his 
empire from Delhi to Devagiri, giving it the name of 
Daulatabad. 


16. VIJAYANAGAR 

The Vijayanagar empire was founded in 1336, immediately 
on the disappearance of the Hoysalas from the stage of 
history. The founders were two princes named Hakka and 
Bukka, sons of Sangama. The former became the first king, 
taking the name of Harihara, and his brother succeeded him. 
They were probably subordinates of or connected with the 
Hoysalas,^ and were aided in their enterprise by the head of 
the matha at Sringeri (in the Kadur District) founded by the 
reformer Sankaracharya in the eighth century. The name of 
this guru was Madhava, and he is known as Vidyaranya. 
He became the first minister of the new State. 

The Vijayanagar inscriptions in Mysore are nearly 
as numerous as those of the Hoysalas. There is one 
(Bg 70) which actually professes to be of the date 1336, 
and relates a story as to how the site of Vijayanagar 
was selected. But it cannot be relied on, no original being 
forthcoming. Then, Mg 25 contains some statement, which, 
owing to gaps in the inscription, cannot be fully made out, 
that Bukka-Raya*s chief councillor was unwilling to give up 
Sosavur. This was the birthplace of the Hoysalas. By 
1539 its name had been changed to the present Angadi 
(B 1 197). 

But Sg I of 1 346 is genuine and undoubted, and one 

^ A Ballappa-dannayaka, described as a son of Ihe Hoysala king Ballala III, 
appears in several inscriptions at the close of the Hoysala period, down to Mr 16 
of 1343. And in Sg i of 1346 we find Ballappa-dannayaka as a son-in-law of the 
first Vijayanagar king, Harihara I. Moreover, in Yd 29 appears a son of Ballala, 
called Hampe-Vodeyar. Now Hampe (the ancient Pampa) is still the name for the 
site of Vijayanagar. 
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of the earliest known inscriptions of the Vijayanagar kings. 
After obeisance to Vidyatirtha, the guru of Vidyaranya 
above mentioned, it states that Harihara, having conquered 
the earth from the eastern to the western ocean, resolved to 
make a grant to celebrate the festival of his victory. Accord- 
ingly, he, with his four brothers, his son-in-law and other 
relatives, made grants to Bh-lratitirtha-j^riprida and his disciples, 
as well as to forty Brahmans living in the holy place Sringeri, 
for the maintenance of the rites and services. Another 
interesting inscription is Sk 281 of 1368, which contains 
particulars regarding Madhava, then minister to Bukka-Raya, 
and he is described as the guru who cleared and made plain 
the ruined path of the upanishads. It is unique in being 
dated by the Satavfihana-saka, for the Salivilhana-saka, a 
reminiscence of the origin of the latter. And it is of interest 
to note that the grant made in it consists of a village which 
was the object of the grant in the Kadamba Pnlkrit inscription ^ 
of about the third century on the Malavalli pillar (Sk 264), 
and connected with a preceding inscription on the same pillar 
(Sk 263) recording a grant in about the second century by 
tlie (Satavahana) king Satakarnni. 

The first or Sangama dynasty of Vijayanagar, who were 
Yadavas, held the throne from 1336 to 1478, and consisted 
of nine kings. The throne was then usurped by a Saluva 
chief, who was succeeded by his son. There were thus only 
two kings of the Saluva dynasty, also Yadavas, and they 
occupied the throne from 1476 to 1496. Them followed the 
Narasinga dynasty from Tuluva, which ruled from 1496 to 
1567, and had six kings. The fourth and last dynasty was 
the Rama-Raja or Karnata. It was in power from 1567 to 
1644, and numbered six kings. 

The followincr is a table of the Sangama dynasty : — 


[Table 
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Sangama, 
m. Kamambika 

I 


I. Ilarihara I, 

1 1 ariy appa- ( )dey a r, 

1336-1353 


Kampa, 

Kain|)anna 

Sangama 


2. Bukka-Raya, 

1353-1377 

Biikkanna-Ocleyar, 
ni. Gaiirambika 


Marapa Muddapa 


Ilarihara II, 

1377-1404 


Virupanna, 

\’^irupaksha, 

1354-1377 


I 

Mallinatha, 

1363 


Kampanna, 

136s. 1371 


Jannambika 


1 

By Pampa-Devi, 
4. Bukka-Raya II, 
1405-1406 


By Mela-DevI or Malla-devI, 

5. Dcva-Raya I, Pratapa-Deva- 
Raya, 1406-1416 


1 

Chikka-Raya- 

Odeyar, 

1379. 1381 


Virupanna, 
Virupaksha, 
1384, 1404 


By Malliyavve, By Deinainbika, Ilarihara- Raya, 

Mallanna, 1412 6. Vijaya-Raya, 1416-1417,^ 1422 

- 111. Narayanambika 


7. Deva-Kaya II, 1419-1446 Parvyati-Raya, 

Praudha- Dcva-Raya, l^ratapa-Deva-Raya II, Srigiri, 

Gaja-l)entekara 1424, 1425 


By Ponnala-Devi, By Situhala-DevI, 

8. Mallikarjuna, 1446-1467 9. X'irupaksha, 1467-1478 

Immadi-Dova- Raya, 

Imiuadi- Praudha-Deva- Raya 


Of Sangama’s five sons, the eldest, called according to 
tradition Hakka, assumed the name Harihara, and was the 
first king of the new empire. Kampa or Kampanna became 
ruler of a kingdom in the east, in the direction of Nellore, 
and had Sayana, the commentator on the Vedas,* brother of 
Madhava, as his minister. Bukka succeeded Harihara on the 
throne, and was the most distinguished of the brothers. 
Marapa obtained a kingdom in the west (Sb 375), with the 
seat of his government at Gdmantasaila or Chandragupti 
(Chandragutti). He subdued the Kadambas. 

The Vijayanagar kings had Virupaksha for their family 

^ Certain inscriptions represent him as ruling in 1422 (An 79, Sk 93). 

* Some copper-plates of 1386 in the Inam office name Narayana-vajapeya-yaji, 
Narahari-somayaji and Paridari-dlkshita as the scholars who assisted him in his com- 
mentaries, and their families still receive special honours at the Sringeri matha (Mys* 
Arch, Rep, of 1908). 
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god, and their grants are usually signed in his name. Their 
crest was the Varaha or Boar, which Jiad been that of the 
Chalukyas. Their capital was situated on the TungabhadiTi, 
in the west of the present Bellary District, near the Pampa 
lake, on a remarkable site covered with immense boulders, 
and their stronghold was the hill Hemakuta. In Mysore, 
the king's eldest son was as a rule a viceroy in Muluvayi 
(Mulbagal) in the east, while another son was viceroy in Araga 
in the Male-rajya or 'hill kingdom in the west. Another son 
was at times governor of the Tcrakanambi kingdom in the 
south. But from the end of the fifteenth century the chief 
representative of the empire in the south was a viceroy called 
the Ssri - Ranga - Rayal, whose seat of government was at 
Scringapatam. 

Of Harihara I not much is known beyond what has been 
stated above. But Bukka-Raya, whom he appointed as his 
Yuvaraja (Cn 256), was famous. With the assistance of • 
Vidyatirtha-muni he became very great, and having freed from 
enemies a hundred royal cities, counting from Dorasamudra, 
ruled over an empire perfect in its seven parts (Yd 46). 
Though the establishment of the capital is attributed to 
Harihara, and his naming it Vidyanagari after Vidyaranya- 
‘5npada (Cd 46), the building of the city and the transforma- 
tion of its name to Vijayanagari, or city of victory, are said 
to have been the work of Bukka-Raya (Cn 256). The latter 
has the special titles ari-rdya-vibhada (destroyer of hostile 
kings), bhdshege-tappuva-rdyara-^an 4 (i (champion over kings 
who break dieir word), Hindu -rdya- Stir atrdna (Sultan over 
the Hindu kings), purva-pa^chima-dakshina-samudrddhlivara 
(master of the eastern, western, and southern oceans). He 
was a terror to the Turushkas, the Konkana (king) Sanka- 
parya, the Andhras, Gurjaras, and Kambh 5 jas, and defeated 
the Kalingas. An interesting event of his reign, showing his 
liberal-mindedness, was his reconciliation of the Jainas and 
the Vaishnavas in 1368. The latter had been persecuting the 
former, who in a general body appealed to the king for 

T 
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protection. He summoned the leaders of both sects before 
him, and declared that no difference could be made between 
them. Then (as graphically described in Sb 1 36), taking the 
hand of the Jainas and placing it in the hand of the Vaish- 
navas, he ordained that they should each pursue their own 
religious practices with equal freedom. Copies of this decree 
were to be set up in various places, and besides the one at 
^ravana-Bejgoja (SB 1 36), there is still one at Kalya in 
Magadi taluq (Ma 18), the Kallehada-pattena mentioned 
in them. 

In 1355 Bukka-Raya is said (Cd 2) to be ruling from 
Hosapattana in the Hoysana country, and Hosapattana is 
mentioned in connection with the Jains who appealed to him 
as above mentioned, who are said to have come from districts 
included within Ancyagondi, Hosapattana, Penugonda, and 
Kallehada-pattana. It may be the place called Hosavldu, 
Hosadurga, and by other names, which was a residence of the 
last of the Hoysala kings. I have thought it might be Hosur 
in Goribidnur taluq, or Hosadurga in Chitaldroog District. 

_ But thisjs uncertain, and its identification would be of interest. 
It is described as having been the capital of Nijagali-Kataka- 
Raya, but unfortunately this does not help us. It was 
apparently the same place as Virupakshapura (see vol. x. 
Introd. 32). 

Harihara II, Bukka- Raya’s son by Gaurambika, succeeded 
him on the throne. But he also had other sons — Virupanna- 
Odeyar by Jomma-Devi, whose succession was apparently 
desired in the west (Kp 6) ; Mallinatha or Mallappa-Odeyar, 
who was ruling in the east of My.sore ; and Kampanna-Odeyar 
or Chikka-Kampanna, ruling in the south of Mysore. Hari- 
hara II is principally praised for making the sixteen great 
gifts at various sacred places, localities which show that his 
territories extended from the Krishna at Kurnool to Kumbha- 
kona or even farther south. But severe struggles were going 
on with the Sultans of the Bahmani kingdom of Gulbarga, 
which was founded in 1 347, or only eleven years after Vijaya- 
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nagar. Thus, in 1380, when the Turushkas were swarming 
over the Adavani (Adoni) hill-fort and kingdom, Mallappa- 
Odeyar’s son defeated them, took possession of the fort and 
kingdom, and handed them over to Harihara (Kg 43). In 
1384 the Turukas are said to have come and attacked Kotta- 
konda when the army had gone to the Orugal country 
(Ck 15). In 1397 we are informed of the exploits of the 
general Gunda (B 1 3), into the flames of whose valour the 
Yavanas, I'urushkas, and Andhras fell like moths. He 
conquered the Kcralas, Taulavas, Andhras, and Kutakas, 
seized their wealth, and gave the spoils to the king. Dragging 
the elephant-like Saipa, Patheya, and other proud Turushkas 
along by their hair in battle, he tied them up in his stables 
like monkeys ; and bcsicicu them, seized by the throat the two 
great tigers known as jyeshtha and Kanishtha. He set up 
pillars of victory in all the fifty-six countries, and restored the 
tower at the gateway of the Belur temple, which Ganga Salar, 
the Turushka from Gulbarga, had come and burnt. Harihara 
was a cultivator of Karnataka learning ^ (Kp 34). He died 
on the 30th of August 1404 (Tl 129, SB 126), and his 
virtues, it is said (Si 95), are sung in pleasant stories by the 
Naga maidens in Patala, listening to which the serpents there 
are filled with delight. 

He had a son by l^ampa-DevI, who appears to have reigned 
next, under the name of Immadi-Bukka-Raya or Bukka-Riiya II. 
But the reign was a very short one, of little more than a year. 
Deva-Raya or Pratapa-Deva-Raya then succeeded, Harihara's 
son by Mela-Devi or Malla-DevT, of the family of Rama-Dcva, 
probably the Seuna king.. He also had the sons Chikka-Raya- 
Odeyar, ruling in Araga in the hill country to the west ; and 
Vitupanna or Virupaksha, who conquered the eastern countries 
down to and including Ceylon {El, iii. 225), and in 1404 
appears as if ruling in Vijayanagar (Tl 1 3). Perhaps he was 
a candidate for the throne on the death of his father. But 
Pratapa-Deva-Raya gained it, and was crowned on the 7th 

^ Karnataka-vidya-vilasa, 
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of November 1406 (Hn 133). Some inscriptions seem to 
represent him as the founder of a Pratapa dynasty. An 
interesting account is given in Dg 23 and 29 of the con- 
struction of a dam at Harihara in 1410 across the Haridra. 
The struggles with the Musalmans to the north continued 
unabated, and the pages of Firishta are filled with details 
relating to them. According to him, Deva-Raya, whom he 
calls Dewul-Roy, was forced to give • his daughter in marriage 
to the Bahmani Sultan Firoz Shah. At the end of his reign 
Deva-Raya inflieted a severe defeat upon the Sultan. A 
great slaughter of the Muhammadans followed, and the 
Bijapur country was laid waste with all the treasured resent- 
ment of many years. These reverses killed Firoz Shah. But 
his suceessor, Ahmed Shah, drove back the Hindus, and 
desolated the possessions of Vijayanagar, massacring women 
and children without mercy. Whenever the number came to 
20,000, he halted for three days and made a feast. The 
Hindus, in desperation, formed a plot against him, from which 
he escaped by a hair’s breadth. Terms were then agreed to, 
and he retired to his own country, the capital of which he 
shortly removed from Gulbarga to Bldar, a hundred miles to 
the north.^ Of these affairs there is little indication in our 
inscriptions, which generally represent the king as ruling a 
peaceful kingdom. 

Deva-Raya was succeeded by Vijaya-Raya, his son by 
Demambika, but the history is not very clear at this period, 
and Vijaya-Raya’s reign was a short one. He was followed 
by his son Deva-Raya II, also called Praudha-Deva-Raya, 
who had the special title Gaja-benkekara or elephant hunter. 
His mother was Narayanambika, and one inscription (Ml 121) 
describes him as having received the throne from his ejjder 
sister (jtijdgrajd), which may perhaps refer to the princess 
married into the Bahmani family. The kings of Anga, Kan- 
noja, Kamboja, Vanga, and Nepala are said (TI 200) to have 

^ The Bahmani empire was finally dismembered in about 1489, and broken up 
into the five States of Bijapur, Ahmednagar, Golko^ida, Berar, and Bf^ar. 
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acted as his servants, carrying his umbrella, his chamara, hi5 
stick, or his goblet. He also had 10,000 Turushka horsemen 
in his service (Sr 15). He died on the 24th of May 1446 
(SB 125, 127). He had a brother Parvvati-Raya-Odeyar, 
who in 1425 ruled the Tcrakanambi kingdom, in the south of 
Mysore District (Ch 19?, 105), and is no doubt the Srigiri, 
who was ruling in North Arcot in 1424 {EL viii. 308). 

Deva-Raya’s son by Ponnalfi-Dcvl, Mallikarjuna, also 
called Imniadi-Dcva-Raya, next came to the throne, and 
he was followed by Virupaksha, the son of Deva-Rilya 
by Simhala DcvL These were reigns wanting in vigour. 
Mallikarjuna is said (Md 12, 59) to be in Penugonda in 
14S9, along with his minister, engaged in affairs connected 
with Narasinga’s kingdom. This was the chief next to be 
mentioned. 

Saliiva-Nrisimha, also called Narasinga-Raya-Odeyar, the 
most powerful noble in Karnata and Tclingana. He was* 
general of the armies of Vijayanagar, and successfully de- 
fended it against the Muhammadans. But the influence he 
thus gained enabled him in 1478, in the reign of Virupaksha, 
to usurp the throne. When he was thus king,^ the Bahmani 
Sultan again invaded the Vijayanagar territories, and was 
over-running the whole country, -having advanced so far as to 
lay siege to the strong fort of Malur (Kolar District). 
Nrisimha took to flight, but afterwards came to terms with 
the Sultan, who nevertheless marched on to KanchT (Con- 
jeeveram), “ situated in the centre of the dominions of that 
malignant one,” and plundered the town and temples, which 
were the wonder of the age.” Nrisimha*s distinctive titles 
were — mHinl-mlsara-ganda (champion over the mustaches of 
the world), katJidn-sdluva (dagger falcon). He was succeeded 
by his son Immadi-Nrisimha or Immadi-Narasinga-Odeyar, 
for whom the earliest date seems to be 1493. 

This king, however, was murdered in 1496 by their 
general Narasa or Narasinga. He was of Tuluva descent, 

1 He was the tenth king of Vijayanagar, and his son the eleventh. 
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and became the founder of the Narasinga dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar. The following is a table of this dynasty : — 

Timma, 
m. Devaki 

, I 

Isvara, 

m. Bukkamnia 

. I . 

12. Narasa, Narasinga, Nrisimha, 1496-1503 

.1 ^ I :”i . 

By Tippaji, By Nagala-Devi, By Obambika, 

13. Vlra-Narasimha or 14. Krishna- Uaya, 15. Achyuta-Raya, Ranga, 

Nrisimha, 1509-1529 1530-1542 m. Timmaniba 

Bhujabala-Raya, ' | | | 

1504-1509 Tinuiialaml)a, 16. Venkata- 17. Satlasiva-Raya, 

m. to Rama- Raja Dcva-Raya, 1543-1567 

(see Karnata dynasty) 1542 

Narasa is said in several inscriptions (Sk 234, etc.) to 
have quickly dammed the Kaverl when in full flood, crossed 
over and seized his enemy alive in battle. Then, taking 
possession of Srirangapattana (Seringapatam), he made it his 
‘own abode. Having conquered Chera, Chola, and Pandya, as 
well as the proud lord of Madhura, the fierce Turushka, the 
Gajapati king and others ; from the banks of the Ganges to 
Lanka (Ceylon), and from the eastern to the western mountains, 
he imposed his commands upon all kings. In Rame^vara and 
other sacred places he from time to time bestowed the sixteen 
great gifts. 'He died in 1503 (Kr 64). 

He was succeeded in turn by three sons, born to him by 
different mothers. The first of these, Vira - Narasimha or 
Nrisimha, also called in a few cases Bhujabala-Raya,* drew 
to himself, it is said, the hearts of all from Setu to Sumeru, 
and from the eastern to the western mountains, and made 
all manner of gifts in all the saerbd places. The Anga, 
Vanga, Kalinga, and other kings addressed him with such 
words as, “ Look on us, great king ! Victory ! Long life ! ” 
His half-brother Krishna-Raya next came to the throne, and 
was one of the most powerful and distinguished of the Vijaya- 
nagar monarchs. About 1520 he inflicted a severe defeat 
upon the Muhammadans, in consequence of which a good 

1 The Busbalrao of the Portuguese historian Nuniz. 
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understanding prevailed betw'een the courts of Vijayanagar 
and Bijapur for a considerable time. One of the earliest 
expeditions of the reign was against Ganga-Raja, the chief of 
Ummattur (in Mysore District), who had rebelled and claimed 
Penugonda, perhaps as being a Ganga. flis main stronghold 
was on the island of Sivasamudram,' at the Falls of the 
Kaverl, and parts of the Bangalore District were known as 
the Sivasamudram * countr}' Krish>ia-R.aya captured his fort 
at the Falls, and also took Seringapatam. He extended the 
limits of the empire until they reached to Cuttack on the east 
and to Salsette on the west. In capturing Kondavulu in 
1516, He look prisoner Virabhadra, son of the Gajapati king 
Pratapa- Rudra, and Dg 107 relates that he granted him the 
Maleya-Bennur country (in the west of Mysore) as an estate. 
Krishna-Raya was a great patron of Sanskrit and Telugu 
literature, and had at his court eight celebrated poets, dis- 
tinguished as the ashtadiggaja. On his death, Achyuta-Raya, 
his half-brother, succeeded to the throne. He was profuse in 
gifts to the Brahmans, the records of which arc commonly 
surmounted by a figure of the Vamana or dwarf incarnation. 
He established in 1539 a sort of bank for the benefit of 
Brahmans, called the Ananda-nidhi. Two verses celebrating 
this event arc repeated in Dg 24 and Hk 123, as well as in 
eight other places in Hampi and Kamalapura.® 

Achyuta-Raya’s son, perhaps an infant, was next crowned 
as king, but died in a short time. Sada^iva Raya, the son of 
Ranga, a deceased brother of Achyuta by the same mother, 
was then raised to the throne by the great minister Rama- 
Raja (who was his brotfjer-in-law) and the councillors. He is 
said to have subdued all his enemies in Suragiri (Penugonda), 
and brought the whole land into subjection to his commands, 
while the Kamboja, Bhoja, Kalinga, Karahata and other kings 
acted as servants for his female apartments. 

But Rama-Raja himself wielded the chief power in the 
. State, and is called the ruler of the great Karna^a kingdom 
* Properly Sivanasamudrani. * For the latter see Mad, Arch. Rep, for 1903-4. 
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(Ng 58). Though possessed of commanding abilities, so 
great was his arrogance that the Musalman States of Bijapur, 
Golkonda, Ahmednagar, and Bidar were provoked to combine 
in an attack on Vijayanagar as their common enemy. In the 
battle of Talikota, near Raichur, on the 23rd of January i 565, 
Rama-Raja was slain, on which the Hindu army fled panic- 
stricken, and the royal family escaped to Penugonda, The 
victorious Muhammadans marched to Vijayanagar, which they 
utterly sacked and destroyed. Thus fell this once great and 
populous capital, the ruins of which are still a source of 
admiration to visitors. 

From Rama-Raja was descended the last Vijayanagar 
dynasty, styling themselves kings of Karnata. Their capital 
was at first at Penugonda, which was attacked in 1577 by 
the Muhammadans, but successfully defended by Jagadeva- 
Raya, whose daughter was married to the king, and who 
became chief of Channapatna. In 1585 the capital was 
again removed to Chandragiri, and later still to Chingalpat 
(Chingleput). These were, however, captured by the forces of 
Golkonda, and the king fled to the protection of ^ivappa*- 
Nayak, the chief of Bednur in the west of Mysore. 

The following is a table of" the Karnata or Rama-Raja 
dynasty : — 

Bukka, Aravlti-Biikka, 
protector of Saluva-Nrisimha, 

111. Baliambika 

I 

J^ama-Raja, 
in. Lakkanibika 

, I 

SrI-Ranga, 

111, Tirumala-Devi 


Rama-Raja, killed 1565, 18. Tiruniala-Raya, 1567-1571, 

m. Tirumalamba, dr. of m. Vengalamba 

Krishna-Raya (No. 14) J 

6ri-Ranga 19. SrI-Ranga- Raya I, 


1573-1584 


22. Venkats^ti*Raya II, Pina-Venkata 
Peda-Venkata, ] 

1 626- 1 640V Sr!- Ranga- Raya 

(No. 23) 


20. Venkatapaix- 
Raya I, 158*6- 1615 

S^rl-Ranga 

I 

21. Rania-D^a, 
Ramachandra-Raya, 

1615-1625 


Venkatadri 

Aravlti- 

Rangapa- 

Raja 

I 

G5pala-Rilja 

(adopted) 

23. Sr!-Ranga- 
Raya if, 
1643-1664 
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The descent of this dynasty, who call themselves kings of 
Karnata or Karnataka, is elaborately traced back (as in Tm i) 
to the Lunar line, through Yayati and Puru. In that race 
was Bharata, in whose line was Santanii, fourth from whom 
was Vijaya, whose son was Abhimanyu, whose son was 
Parikshit. Eighth from Inm was Nanda, ninth from whom 
was Chalikk'a, seventh from whom was Raja-NarC*ndra. Tenth 
from him was Bijjalendra, third in whose line was Vira- 
Hemmadi - Raya, who prostrated himself before Miirari 
(Vishnu), and was lord of Mfiyapuri. Fourth from him was 
Tata-Pmnania, whose son Soma-Deva took from the enemy 
seven hill-forts in one day. His son was Kaghava-Devarat, 
whose son was Pinnama. He was lord of AravUi-nagari and 
had a son Bukka, who assisted in firmly establishing even the 
kingdom of Selluva-Nrisimha. Bukka’s wife was Ballambika, 
and their son was Rama-Raja. He gained a victory over 
Sapada’s army of 70,000 horse, took the hill-fort of Adavani 
(Adoni), and driving away Kiisappudaya, captured Kandana- 
voli-durga (Kurnool), and owing to his faith drank with 
impunity the water from the feet of Hari there, although 
his kinsmen had put poison into it. His son, by Laksh- 
myambika, was i^rl-Ranga-Raya, whose wife lirumalambika 
bore to him three sons — Rama-Raja, Tirumala-Raya, and 
Venkatapati. 

Aliya LRama-Rajaya-Deva having (in i 561;) suddenly set 
(or died) owing to acts of State by the kings of the 1 urukas, the 
city, throne, and countries of the realm were destroyed and in 
ruins (Hk 6, HI 7). On the death of Sadaj^iva-Raya, the 
brother of Rama-Raja, n^med Tirumala-Raya, was anointed 
to the throne, and ruled from Penugonda (Anantapur District), 
which now became the capital. He subdued all his enemies 
and made all the great gifts in the various sacred places. He 
captured the eighty-four hill-forts (the Mahratta country), put 
down the pride of Avahala-Raya, subdued the Utkala (Orissa) 
king, and styled himself the Tribhuvanamalla of Vengi, and 


^ Son-in-law, that is of Krishna-Raya. 
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the Suratrana (or Sultan) of Urigola (Orangal). He reduced 
to submission the Rattas, and called himself lord of Kalyana- 
pura, Chalikka emperor, victor over Gonga of Komaranikota, 
and displacer of the Raya of Rodda. The Kambhoja, 
Bhoja, Kalinga, Karahata and other kings were his door- 
keepers. 

He was succeeded in order by his sons 6ri-Ranga-Raya I 
and Venkatapati-Raya I. The former, halting in Uddagiri 
(? Udayagiri), captured the hill-forts of Kondavidu and Vini- 
konda (both in the Krishna District), and took up his residence 
in Penugonda. Venkatapati-Raya, his brother, was next 
anointed to the throne in Suragiri (Penugonda) by Tatacharya, 
the family guru, but removed the capital to Chandragiri (in 
North Arcot). Immediately after his accession he dispersed 
the hosts of Yavana fiends. His army also plundered Malik 
Ibrahim’s son Muhammad Shah (both kings of Golkonda) of 
horses, elephants, and white umbrella, so that he returned 
home in disgrace. Among other titles, Venkatapati has those 
of Manniyan and Samula, and displacer of Oddiya-Raya (the 
Orissa king). It was during his reign, and apparently with 
his consent, that the Rajas of Mysore gained Seringapatam, 
and thus became independent. 

Venkatapati’s grandson Rama-Deva or Ramachandra-Raya 
next came to the throne, and was followed by Venkatapati II, 
grandson of the original Rama-Raja, and called Peda-Venkata. 
His younger brother Pina- Venkata’s son, Sri-Ranga-Raya, 
adopted by Gopala-Raja, grandson of the original Rama-Raja’s 
brother Venkatadri, was next placed on the throne as ^ri- 
Ranga-Raya II. In 1644 his "capitals Chandragiri and 
Chingalpat being taken by the forces of Golkonda, he fled to 
the protection of Sivappa-Nayak of Bednur, in the west of 
Mysore, who installed him at Belur and neighbouring parts, 
and even laid siege to Seringapatam on the plea of restoring 
his sovereignty. But in this he was defeated. 6ri-Ranga- 
Raya’s inscriptions continue to 1664, and with him ended 
the Vijayanagar empire.- According to Kg 46 he had a son 
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Devadeva who was ruling in that year, and in Gu 64 and 65 
we have a still later Venkatapati ruling in 1668, who may 
have been the same. The line eventually’ merged ir that of 
the chiefs of Anegundi, who were subdued by Tipu Sultan. 
Some members of the family, however, still continue there. 


17. bijApur sultAns 

But it was in 1644 also that, as the result of the Bijapur 
conquests in the late Vijayanagar possessions in Mysore 
and adjacent countries, the Carnatic Bijapur Balaghat and. 
Payanghat provinces were formed under the governorship of 
Shahji, father of the celebrated Mahratta leader Isivaji. The 
latter, after his father’s death, overran all these jdgir provinces 
to enforce his claim to a half-share. Records of this Mahratta 
domination are found in inscriptions of Sivaji’s son Sambhoji 
or Sambhaji, dated 1663 and 1680 (K 1 219, CB 32), of 
Sambhaji’s wife (K 1 227, 224, 254), and Sambhaji’s sons 
(Mb 154, Ct 54), down to 1693. The most intere.sting is 
the one on the wall of a temple on the summit of Nandidroog 
(CB 32), which gives a brief but graphic description of this 
great stronghold. 

Meanwhile we have records of the Adil Shahi kings of 
Bijapur themselves. They were of high birth, being descended 
from a prince said to be the son of the Ottoman Sultan 
Amurath or Murad, and brother of Muhammad the Great, the 
conqueror of Constantinople. He escaped to Persia and was 
transported to the Bahnfeni court in India, where he rose 
to power, and ended by establishing this line of kings, the 
constant rivals of Vijayanagar. 

A fine Arabic and Persian inscription of 1632 (Sk 324) 
is of the reign of Muhammad-Adil-Shah, son of Ibrahim-Adil- 
Shah, and records the erection of a fort on the hill at the 
Masur-Madag tank on the northern frontier of Mysore in the 
Shikarpur taluq, as a memorial of victory to that point ovei 
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the wicked infidels. Other inscriptions of the same reign are 
Ci 43 and 44 of 1653, relating to the formation of a tank by 
the local governor under circumstances of special interest. In 
1648 was built by the local chief the fort at Channaraya- 
pattana in the Hassan District, apparently in pursuance of a 
treaty with Bijapur (Cn 158, 160, 165), no doubt to mark 
the limits of the two territories. At Sira is an inscription on 
the tomb of Malik Rihan, Subahdar of Sira, who died in 1651 
(Si 66**). In T703 and 1712 arc records of the governor 
Gulam AH Khan, in the former of which he decided a dispute 
between two Hindu gurus as to their respective disciples 
(Mb 98, K 1 74). 


18. MUGHALS 

Of the Mughal period there arc a few inscriptions. The 
most interesting is one of the time of Aurangzeb relating to 
the grant of Dod-Ballapur in 1691 (DB 31). In 1696 was 
erected the big mosque at' Sira (Si 66“^). There are also 
records of the Navab Durga-Krili-Khiin in 1720 (Si 112), and 
of the Navab Dilavar-Khan in 1742 and 1745 (Si 13, Ht 19). 


19. MYSORE RAJAS 

It was their acquisition of Seringapatam in 16 lo, and the 
retirement from it then of the Vijayanagar viceroy, that brought 
the Rajas of Mysore into prominence as independent rulers. 
But the family traces its origin to thb beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and after the catastrophe which befell the Vijayanagar 
empire at the battle of Talikota in 1565, the Rajas of Mysore, 
in common with its other feudatories, had been preparing to 
cast off the Vijayanagar yoke. 

They are of the Lunar race, and their origin is thus 
related in Ch 92 and other inscriptions. Certain Yadava 
princes from Dvaraka (the capital of the hero Krishna in 
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Kathiawar) came to the Karnata country, either led by fancy, 
according to some accounts, which seems natural, or, according 
to others, in order to visit their family god Narayana on the 
peak of Yadugiri (Melukote). Seeing the beauty of the land, 
and being pleased with it, they took up iheir abode in Mahisha- 
pura (Mysore), and became the progenitors of the existing 
royal family. Tradition alleges that there were two princes, 
named Vijaya and Krishna. Espousing the cause of a dis- 
tressed maiden, the daughter of the Wodeyar or chief of 
Hadana (now Hadinad, to the south-east of Mysore), they 
saved her from a forced marriage with the chief of Kiiniga- 
halli, who was of inferior caste, by secreting themselves at the 
wedding banquet and slaying him. She then became the 
w’dling bride of Vijaya, who assumed the government of 
Hadana and Karugahalli, adopting the title of Odeyar or 
Wodeyar,^ along with a profession of the Jangama or Lingfiyit 
creed. From them was descended Hirc-Bcttada-Chama-Raja 
(the third of those named Chama-Raja), to whom arc assigned 
the dates 1513 to 1552, previous to which no annals have been 
preserved. He, during his lifetime, made a partition of his 
dominions between his three sons. To Timma-Raja he gave 
Hemmanhalli, to Krishna- Raja he gave Kembala, and to 
Chama-Raja, surnamed Bol (the Bald), he gave Mysore. No 
male heir surviving to cither of the elder brothers, the succession 
was continued in the junior or Mysore branch. The following 
is a table of the kings : — 

^ A title of all the Rajas of Mysore. It was also a title of the early Vijayanagar 
kings, and of various lines of chiefs in the South. It signifies lord or master (being 
the honorific plural <jf Odeya), and appears in Tamil as Udaiyar. As veuier it is the 
term appHed to Jangama or Lingayft priests. 


[Table 
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Hire-Bettada-Chama-Raja (1513-1 552) 

Timma-Raja (1552- 1571) Krishna-Raja i. Bol Chama-Raja IV, 

1571.1576 

2. Beltada-Chama-Raja V, 3. Raja-Wodeyar, Deva-Raja, Channa-Kaja 
1576-1578 1578-1617 m. Kempamamba 


6. Kanthirava-Narasa- Narasa 5. Immadi-' Deva-Raja, 7. Dodda-Dcva-Raja,’-^ 
Raja I, 1638-1659 Raja-Wodeyar, m. Amritamba 1659-1672 

1637-1638 J 

4. Chama-Raja \^I, 8. Chikka-Deva-Raja, 1672-1704, KanthTrava 
1617-1637 m. Dcvamamba 

9. Kanthirava-Narasa-Raja II, 

1704-1713, 

II. Chama-Raja VII, 1731-1734 m. Chelvajamamba 

12. ImmadP- Krishna- Raja, 10. Dodda- Krishna-Raja, I 7 i 3 -I 73 i» 

1734-1766 * *m. Devajamamba 


13. Nanja-Raja, 1766-1770 14. Chama-Raja VIII, 1770-1776 

15. Chama-Raja IX, 1776-1796 

16. MummadP- Krishna-Raja, 1799-1868 

(adopted) 

17. Chama-Rajendra X, 1868-1894 

18. Krishna-Raja IV, 1894- 

Timma-Raja is said (Sr 14) to have gained the title 
Antembara-ganda,^ distinctive of the Mysore Rajas. Chama- 
Raja IV defeated in battle Remati- Venkata, the general of 
Rama-Raja. He also, as we know from history, withheld the 
tribute due to Vijayanagar, and set at defiance the viceroy at 
Seringapatam, who in vain attempted to arrest him. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Bettada-Chama-R^ja, who, though 
conspicuously brave, had no capacity for government. His 
younger brother, Raja-Wodeyar, was therefore raised to the 

^ Immadi means second ; Mummadi, third. 

® His elder brother, as the senior, was originally called Dodda-Deva-Raja, but as 
he did not come to the throne, the designation is applied to the junior who actually 
ruled. 

* ** Champion over those who say they are such and such.” A more intelligible 
form is Birttd-ant-embara-ganda^ “ champion over those who say they have such and 
such titles.” 
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throne by the elders. He, it is said (Sr 14, 64, TN 63), 
according to his vow, thrashed the proud lord of Karugahalli 
on the field of battle with his riding-whip. But, far more 
important, he overcame Tirumala - Raya (the Vijayanagar 
viceroy) and seated himself on the jewelled throne in 
Seringapatam. Whatever were the means by which this was 
accomplished, it is undoubted that the aged viceroy retired to 
Talakad in 1610, where he shortly after died, and that Raja- 
Wodeyar took possession of Seringapatam and made it his 
capital in place of Mysore.^ From this time dates the inde- 
pendence of the Mysore Rajas, though it is curious that 
some of their inscriptions still acknowledge the Vijayanagar 
supremacy down to as late a period as 1668 (Gu 65), and 
Narasa-Raja of Maisur is said (Yd 5) to be the right hand 
of the Vijayanagar sovereign in 1642. But, at the same 
time, they make numerous grants by their own independent 
authority, one of the earliest that can be cited being of the ^ 
date 1612 (Cb 200). 

All the soii^ being dead, Raja-Wodeyar was succeeded by 
a grandson, Chama-Raja VI, in whose time (1630) we know 
that Channapatna and its possessions were added to Mysore. 

A posthumous son born to Raja-Wodeyar was next placed on 
the throne as Immadi-Raja-Wodeyar (Yd 17), but he was 
shortly poisoned, at the instigation, it appears, of the Dalavayi.*'* 

Kanthirava-Narasa-Raja I, son of the gallant Bettada- 
Chama-Raja, then obtained the crown, and had a distinguished 
reign. He successfully repelled the Bijapur invasions, and 
extended the kingdom on all sides, gaining great booty, some 
of which he applied to, strengthening the fortifications of 

^ This seems to have been countenanced by the Vijayanagar sovereign Venkata- 
I^ati-Raya, who is said (TN 62) to have confirmed Raja-Wodeyar in 1612 in the 
possession of Ummattur and Seringapatam ; and Nj 198 implies that he considered 
the Mysore kings to have a right to the throne of Karnata. 

- The title of the chief officer of the State, who was at the head of the army but 
was also a minister. The office was mostly hereditary, the Mysore and Kalale 
families having entered into an alliance according to which the former provided the 
Kartar (Curtur in the English records) or ruler of the State, and the Latter the 
Dalavayi or commander-in-chief. 
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Seringapatain. He was the first to establish a mint, at which 
were coined the Kanthiraya (Canteroy) huns and fananis 
named after him (Ag 64), which continued to be the^ current 
national money until the Muhammadan usurpation. According 
to Sr 103 he was Krishna himself, born to give peace to the 
world when it was troubled by the Turushkas and resounded 
with the noise of horse hoofs. While he ruled, all the land 
was prosperous. When he went forth to war, the Vangas, 
Hunas, and Konkanas were terrified, the Saurashtras lost their 
kingdom, the Gurjara horse bolted, the Mlenchhas fell down 
in a swoon. He established many agraharas, bestowed 
numerous gifts, and revived the observance of the ekddasi- 
vrata, or eleventh day vow in honour of LakshmI-Nrisimha 
(Vishnu), like Ambarlsha and other kings of old (Ag 64). 

He died without issue, and Dodda-Deva-Raja, a grandson 
of Chama-Raja IV, was selected to succeed him, a rival 
claimant, afterwards Chikka-Deva-Raja, being sent, with his 
father, into confinement at Hangala (Gundalpet taluq). This 
reign was occupied in repulsing invasions from Bednur by 
Sivappa-Nayak, who attempted to restore the authority of 
the Vijayanagar king, a fugitive at his court. Dodda-Deva- 
Raja extended the Mysore territories to the south and north- 
west. All those who were persecuted by the Mlechchas, who 
had seized upon the land, flocked (says Yd 54) to him for 
protection. The Pandyas lost their kingdom, the Cholas sailed 
away with all their forces to the islands, the Keralas took 
poison, the Haivas were smitten by the gods, the Konkanas 
lost heart, the Hunas sought only to save their lives, the 
Habbusikas were pierced all over wif.h wounds, the Latas were 
driven to wander in the forests, the Gurjaras were paralysed, 
the Ranas obtained nirvana, while the Kurus, Maravas, 
Mudgalas and Jangalas, the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas, the 
Magadha king, with the king of Madhura and others, threw 
themselves at his feet. Several uncouth Mahratti and Hindu- 
stani words are given as specimens of the exclamations heard 
on all sides from those who fell in his wars. He made all the 
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gifts described in the Hemadri and other sacred books, and 
established in every village inns (c/ta^ra) for the distribution of 
food. Dividing his kingdom into four parts, he gave the first 
to the Brahmans, the second to the gods, the third to charity,, 
and reserved the fourth for his own use. Details of his 
conquests are also thus given (Sr 14). He defeated the army 
of the lord of Madhura in Irodu (Coimbatore District), slew 
Damaralaiyappendra, and put to flight Anantoji. He captured 
the elephant named Kulasekhara, and took by assault Samballi 
(in Bhavani taluq, Coimbatore), Omalur (near Salem), and 
Dharapuram (in south of Coimbatore District). He defeated 
the army of the Kcladi kings (Shimoga District), captured the 
elephant called Gangadhara, and seized Hasana (Hassan) and 
Sakkarepattana. The territories thus acquired extended from 
Sakkarepattana (near Chikmugalur) in the west to Scleyapura 
(Salem) in the east, and from Chikkanayakapura (Chiknayakan- 
halli) in the north to Dharapuram in the south, between all which 
places he established an inn for travellers at every ydjana (about 
nine miles) along every road. He died at Chiknayakanhalli. 

Chikka-Deva-Raja, great-grandson of Chama-Raja IV, 
previously passed over and sent into confinement, was now 
elevated to the throne, and is one of the most celebrated of 
the Mysore Rajas. Many important administrative changes 
were made by him, some of which created serious discontent. 
This was suppressed by a treacherous massacre of Jangama 
priests, who had fomented it. But at his death in 1704, 
notwithstanding the troublous times, he had buih up a 
secure and prosperous kingdom, stretching from Palni and 
Anemale (Madura District) in the south to, Midage^i (north 
of Tumkur District) in the north, and from Carnatic Garh 
in the Baramahal (Salem District) in the east to the borders 
of Coorg and Balam (Manjarabad) in the west. 

The inscriptions are chiefly concerned with his successes in 
war. One of the earliest (Ch 92 of 1675) describes him as 
seated on the throne pf the Karnata dominion like the great 
Indra. In the east, defeating the Pandya king Chokka 

K 
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(Nayak of Madura), he seized Tripura and Anantapuri ; in 
the west, smiting the Keladi kings, with the Yavanas, he took 
Sakalesapura and Arakalgudu (both in Hassan District) ; in 
the north, defeating Ranadulha-Khan (the Bijapur general), 
he captured Ketasamudra, with Kandikere, Handalakere, 
Gulur, Tumukur, and Honnavalli (all in Tumkur District). 
Defeating in battle Mushtika, who was aided by the Morasas 
(people of Kolar District) and Kiratas, he captured Jadagana- 
durga and changed its name to Chikkadevarayadurga (now 
Devarayadurga). The Varaha (or Boar) which was lost in 
the Yavana invasion, he brought from Srimushna (South 
Arcot) and set it up with devotion in Srirangapattana 
(Seringapatam — it is now in Mysore, where it was removed 
in the time of Purnayya). He also (Sr 151) conquered 
Timmappa-Gauda and Ramappa-Gauda and took Maddagiri, 
Midage.4i, Bijjavara and Channarayadurga. Then he is said 
(in Sr 14 of 1686) to have defeated the Mahrattas from 
Panchavati (Nasik, in the north of the Bombay Presidency), 
and of their leaders he slew Dad5ji and cut off the limbs and 
noses of Jaitaji and Jasavanta.^ He also reduced to abject terror 
Sambhu (Sambhoji, son and successor of the celebrated Sivaji), 
KutupU'Shah (one of the Sultans of Golkonda), Ikkeri Basava 
(Basavappa-Nayak, adopted son of Channammaji, widow and 
successor on the throne of S5ma^ckhara-Nayak), and Ek5ji 
(or Venkoji, the half-brother of Sivaji, who seized Tanjore and 
founded the line of Mahratta rulers there). We are also 
informed (in Sr 64 of 1722) that he conquered the lord of Mad- 
hura, and withstood Sivaji at the time when the rulers of the 
countries around Agra, Delhi, and ,Bhaganagara (Haidarabad) 
were falling down before him and presenting tribute. He 

^ DaddjJ bhidi Jaitaji-Jasavatos sarvanga-nUsn-chhidi^ The latter part of the 
phrase might possibly be rendered-r-“ cut off the noses of all arms.” This* was a 
practice adopted by the Mysoreans in order to instil terror into the enemy. See 
Manucci, Storia do Mogor (Irvine’s translation and additional * notes, vol. iv.) But 
may it not have been the survival of an old Indian custom ? For Professor Macdonell, 
in writing of early Sanskrit medical works (/w/. Gaz. Jttd,^ vol. ii.), says — “ Prolxibly 
the only valuable contribution to surgery to which India can lay claim is the art of 
forming artificial noses. This operation has been borrowed in modern times from 
India, where Englishmen became acquainted with it in the i8th century. 
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thus acquired the title Apratima-vira (unrivalled hero), which 
is one of the distinctive epithets of the Mysore Rajas. He is 
moreover said to have defeated attacks from every point of 
the compass, made by Turukas (or Muhammadans), Morasas 
(Telugu people of the Kolar District and north-east), Areyas 
(or Mahrattas), Tigulas (TarnH people), Kodagas (Coorgs), and 
Malegas (hill tribes in the west). In addition to Kutupu-Shrih 
(of Golkonda), he is said to have driven off Kdulu-Shilh (Adil- 
Shah of Bijilpur). 

Kanthirava-Narasa-Raja II, the son of Chikka-Dcva-Raja, 
was born deaf and dumb, and thence called Muk-arasu. But 
through the influence of the eminent minister Tirumalfirya he 
succeeded to the throne. There arc no inscriptions of his time. 

His son, Dodda- Krishna -Raja, ‘followed, during whose 
reign frequent invasions took place by the Muhammadans 
and the Mahrattas, who had to be bought off. The king 
being immersed in his own pleasures, all power began to fall 
into the hands of the ministers. 

‘ With him the direct descent ended. Ag 62 gives a list 
of the kings down to 18 1 1, but (to complete the chronicle from 
history) Chama-Raja VII, a member of the Hemmanhalli family, 
was next elected. He was eventually deposed by the dalavayi 
Devaraj and the minister Nanjaraj, and died a prisoner at 
Kabbaldurga in 1734. Immadi-Krishna-Raja of Kenchangod, 
a younger and distant branch, was put on the throne in that 
year, and died in 1766. His eldest son Nanja-Rilja was 
directed by Haidar-Ali to be installed, but finding him not 
sufficiently subservient, Haidar turned him out of the palace 
in 1767. He was strangled in 1770, being nominally 
succeeded by his brother Chama-Raja VIII, who died child- 
less in 1775. An inscription of the previous year (B 1 65) 
truthfully represents Chama - Raja as the king, but the 
■excellent Haidar-Ali as the ruler. Chama-Raja IX, a 
member of the Karugahalli family, was next selected by 
Haidar in a dramatic manner. He died in 1796 and Tipu- 
Sultan appointed no successor. On the capture of Seringa- 
patam by the IJritish in 1799 and the death at the same 
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time of Tipu-Sultan, the Muhammadan usurpation of Haidar- 
Ali (1761-1782) and Tipu-Sultan (1782-1799^) being 
brought to an end, the British Government restored the 
Hindu dynasty, and placed on the throne Mummadi-Krishna- 
Raja, son of the last-named Chama-Raja. His inscriptions 
run from 1800 (Sr 8) down to near the end of his life in 
1868. One in the Lakshmiramana temple at Mysore com- 
memorates his installation there on the throne of his ancestors 
on the 30th of June 1799. Another, of 1829, in the Krishna- 
svami temple, ascribes to him nine modes of service, called 
the nine jewels, for the pleasure of the goddess Chamundesvari. 
These were — the jewel of adornment, in presenting crowns for 
the gods at Melukdte and other places ; the jewel of love of 
country, in founding Chamarajnagar and other towns ; the 
jewel of devotion, in building temples ; the jewel of their con- 
secration, in completing their towers ; the jewel of public good, 
in erecting dams and bathing-places ; the jewel of charity, in 
establishing inns for feeding pilgrims at various sacred places ; 
the jewel of fame, in issuing gold and silver coins ; and the 
jewel of language, in publishing commentaries on the sacred 
books. Ch 86 of 1828 and Nj 8 of 1845 contain a list of the 
titles and emblems of the Rajas of Mysore. Krishna-Raja was 
deposed in 1831 for continued misrule, and during the next 
fifty years Mysore was administered by British Commissioners. 
In 1881 it was again restored to the Mysore family in the 
person of Krishna -Raja’s adopted 'son Chama-Rajendra, and 
he was succeeded in 1894 by the present Maharaja, Krishna- 
Raja IV, at first under the Regency of the Maharani his mother. 
On attaining majority in 1902 he <\as installed in power. 

20. egoRG rAjas 

The Kongalvas, who had been installed by the Chdlas in 
1004 or 1005 (Cg 46) as rulers of Kongal-nad — the Yelusa- 
vira country in Coorg and the Arkalgud taluq in Mysore — 

^ Examples of Haidar-Ali’s inscriptions are Cp 146, 18, and 114 ; of Tipu-Sultan’s,, 
for the most part characteristically bombastic, Sr 23, 159, Bn 7, and My 54. 
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and of whom there are a dozen or more inscriptions in Coorg 
(see Cg 30-50), disappeared on the expulsion in 1116 of the 
Ch 5 laS from Mysore by the Hoysalas, their latest inscription 
being dated in 1115 (Cg 33). But the Changalvas, who 
ruled over the other parts of Coorg and Changa-nad — the 
Hunsur taluq in Mysore — continued in power, in subordina- 
tion to the Hoysalas, and subsequently, as the Rajas of 
Nanjarayapattana or Nanjariijapattana, to Vijayanagar, till 
nearly the middle of the seventeenth century (Hs 36), The 
earliest express mention of the Kodagas or Coorgs in the 
inscriptions is in 1174 (Hs 20), when Biidaganda Nandi- 
Deva, Cdeyiditya-Deva of Kuruche, and others, the Kodagas 
of all the nads, are said to have assisted the Changalva prince 
Pemma-Virappa in his attack on the Hoysala army at Palpare, 
an enterprise that was not successful. The Changalva line 
became extinct in 1644 by the death of the last king at 
the capture of Piriyapatna or Periapatam by the army of the 
Mysore Raja. The latter did not, however, follow up the 
victory into Coorg, owing to the forces of Bednur having 
entered the country under Sivappa-Nayaka, who was engaged 
in invading Malayala. The Kodagas later on may have 
attempted to recover Piriyapatna, as they arc mentioned 
(Sr 64) among the assailants from all quarters who were 
overcome by Chikka-Deva-Raja of Mysore. 

The throne of Coorg left vacant by the overthrow of 
the Changalvas did not remain long unoccupied. A prince 
of the Bednur family, who may have been rel.'tcd to the 
Changalvas in some way, having settled at Haleri (called Kshlra- 
nagara in Sanskrit), to the north of Mercara, in the garb of a 
Jangama or Lingayit priest, gradually brought the whole country 
under his authority. His descendants continued as Rajas of 
Coorg till 1834, when the country was annexed by the British. 

The following is a table of the Coorg Rajas, whose history 
is contained in the Rdjendrandme, compiled by order of Vlra- 
Rajendra, and translated into English by Lieut. Abercromby 
at Mangalore in 1 808 : — 
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Vira-Raja 

Apf«ji-Kaja 

I 

I. Muddu-Raja, -1687 


2. Dojda-Virappa, 

Appaji* Raja 

Nandi- Raja 

1 

1687-1736 

1 

1 1 

son, cl. 1729 4. Mucldu-Raja,' 

6. Linga-Raja, 

j 

4. Muddaya,' 

1766-70 

1 

1775-80 

J. 

1766-70 

— i 


3. Chikka-VJrappa, Appaji 7. Vira-Raja, 9. Linga-Raja, Appaji Mallaya 
1736-66 Dodda-Vira-Rajendra, 1811-20 

1780-1809 I 

8. Dcvammaji, 10. Vira-Raja, 5. Dcvappa-Raja, 
1809-11 1820-34 1770-4 

deix)sed, diecl 1862 

The first Miiddu-Raja removed the capital from Halcri to 
Madikeri (Mercara), where he built a fort and palace in 1681. 
The second Muddu-Raja and his cousin Muddaya ruled together 
at the same time, and died in the same year. The succession 
was then disputed. Devappa-Raja at first secured the throne, 
but Linga-Raja, the rival candidate, gained possession by 
seeking the support of Haidar Ali, who had usurped the 
throne of Mysore. Linga-Raja died in 1780, and his tomb 
was erected in Mahadevapura, the northern quarter of Mercara 
(Cg 12). Haidar then took possession of Coorg under the 
pretext of being guardian to the sons until they should come 
of age. But the princes were confined at Gorur (in Hassan 
taluq) and then at Piriyapatna (Periapatam). In 1782 the 
Coorgs rose in rebellion, and Haidar Ali died. But Tipu- 
Sultan, his son, re-established his power, and when the Coorgs 
again rebelled, deported them wholesale to Seringapatam, and 
parcelled out the country among Musalman landlords, who 
were enjoined to exterminate all the Coorgs that might 
remain. In 1738 Vira-Rajendra, with his wife and brothers, 
made his escape from Piriyapatna, and before long was able 
to regain a measure of power. Through the support of the 
British, who were now at war with Tipu-Sultan, he was at 

^ Joint rulers. 
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length securely seated on the throne, and a large body of 
Coorgs escaped to their own country during the siege of 
Seringapatam by I.ord Cornwallis in 1792. Vira-Rajcndra 
had a romantic career and was the most distinguished of the 
Coorg Rajas. Cg 13 and 14 arc grants made by him in 
1796 for Sivachara mathac, and they direct that at the time 
of Siva-piija blessings may be invoked with the following 
hymn of benediction : — 

Jati-smaKitvani prithvi-paiitvani saubhagya-lrivannyam ativa-rupam | 
tvad bhakti vidya paramayur ishtani tvain da^i cha me Sankara janma 
janmani || 

(Recollection ot former births, dominion of the world, the glory of good 
fortune, surpassing beauty, 

Fahh in thee, knowledge, long luc, (objects of) desire, --(of these) be thou 
giver to me, I^ankara, from age to age.) 

And the witnesses arc thus dc.scribed : — 

aditya chandro anilo nalal cha dyaur bhumir apo hridayam Yama^ cha 
aha^ cha rruri^ cha ubhaya^ cha sandhi dharmasya janali narasya vritah. 

(Sun and moon, wind and fire, sky, earth and wjitcr, heart (or 
conscience) and Yama, day and night, morning and evening ; these know 
the deeds of a righteous man.) 

In Cg 17 are recorded the erection and endowment of the 
Onkaresvara temple at Mcrcara in 1820 by the first Linga- 
Raja. The building was commenced, it is said, on the 
1,796,362nd Kali day, and completed on the 1,797,421st.- 
A curious account of an elephant hunt in the time of the last 
Vira-Raja is given in Cg 25. Elephants having increased in 
numbers to such a degree that they were destroying fruit trees 
and crops, killing travellers, and damaging houses, the king 
considered it part of his duty as protector of his people to 
rid them of these troubles. He therefore, after invoking the 
aid of Isiva, entered into the forests in a chariot made and 
painted like a lion (according to Hindu belief the natural 
enemy of the elephant), and in the course of 2 years, i month 
and 25 days, between 1822 and 1824, disposed of 414 
elephants. The actual days on which they were hunted were 
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38, and in those days he claims to have shot with his own 
hand 233, while his trained soldiers captured 18 1 alive, and 
“ it was a marvel that men should catch stout and lofty rutting 
elephants as if they were mice.” 

But this king was a monster of sensuality and cruelty, and 
by wholesale murders had established a reign of terror in the 
country. In 1832 his sister and her husband escaped to the 
Resident at Mysore for British protection, and the Raja’s 
insolent and defiant conduct led to an expedition being sent 
against him. As the result, he was deposed in 1834, and at 
the request of the people the country was taken over by the 
British. The Raja was deported to Vellore, but afterwards 
lived at Benares. In 1852 he was allowed to go to England, 
where he sought to gain the favour of Queen Victoria by 
having his daughter baptized and brought up as a Christian. 
He then commenced a Chancery suit against the East India 
Company, which dragged on till the affairs of the Company 
passed over to the Crown. He died in England in 1862, and 
was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery in London. 

Among later inscriptions is Cg 29 of 1857. This relates 
to the restoration of a temple of Mahadeva on the Kunda hill. 
The work, to which a number of prominent men contributed, 
including a Brahman, Coorgs, and even a Muhammadan, was 
commenced, it is said, on the i ,8 1 0,060th Kali day. 



II. RULERS OF MINOR STATES 


I. ALUPAS OR ALUVAS 

Of the rulers of the principal minor States, we may begin 
with the Alupas or Aluvas (also called Alu and Alva). They 
arc mentioned in connection with the Chalukyas in the seventh 
century, who describe them along with the Gangas as an 
ancient family (Dg 66), and under the Kashtrakutas in ths 
eighth (Sb lo). Their original estate seems to have been 
Edevolal, to the north-east of Banavasi. But their regular 
kingdom was called Alvakhcda or Aluvakheda, which was one 
of the boundaries of the Hoysala kingdom in the eleventh 
century (Mg 32). It was a Six Thousand province (Sb 10), 
situated chiefly in South Kanara, and it has been suggested 
that it corresponds with the Olokhoira mentioned by Ptolemy 
^o far back as the second century. The inscriptions of the 
Aluvas have been found at Kigga (Koppa taluq) and at 
Udayavara, near Udipi (South Kanara), while it appears that 
Pomburcha (Humcha in Nagar taluq) was at one time in their 
possession (Kp 37). 

No connected genealogy of the line has been obtained, nor 
ariy account of their origin. But the names of certain kings 
occur. Thus we have Gunasagara as governor of the 
Kadamba-mandala in about 675 (Kp 38), and his son 
Chitravaha (Chitravahana) in 692 in the time of Vinayaditya 
(Sb 571). Then in about 800 we have a later Chitravahana, 
ruling the Aluvakheda Six Thousand under the Rashtrakuta 
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king Govinda III (Sb 10). The Udayavara inscriptions 
{EL ix. 15) supply Ranasagara and Svetavahana as the 
names of other kings ; also Prithivlsagara and Vijayaditya or 
Maramma. 


2. SANTARAS 

The earliest mention of these kings is in the time of (the 
Chalukya) Vinayaditya, the end of the seventh century.^ With 
the approval of the brother’s son of the Chanta king Jayasan- 
graha, who was lord of the city of Madhura encircled by the 
KalindT, and of the Ugra-vamsa but connected with the Yadu- 
vainsa by marriage, a grant was then made by the wife of the 
Pandi yuvanlja ; and it is said to be under the protection of 
“ the three hundred of the children of the house of the Chantas.” 
That this was the original form of the name appears also from 
Sk 283 of about 830, where too the king is said to be a 
thanta. According to Nr 35 and 48, the J^antara kingdom 
was founded by Jinadatta-Raya, lord of the northern Madhura 
(Muttra), who was of the Ugra-vamsa. The Santaras are 
identified with Patti-Pomburcha,^ the modern Hombucha or 
Humcha in Nagar taluq, as their capital, which may previously 
have been in the possession of the Aluvas. The remote pro- 
genitor of the line was Raha, from whom was descended 
Sahakara, who became a cannibal. He was the father of 
Jinadatta, who escaped from him in disgust and came to the 
South, bringing an image of the Jain goddess PadmavatT. 
She bestowed on him the power to transmute iron into gold, 
as exemplified in his horse’s bit being turned into a golden bit 
on touching it with her image. Thus aided, he subdued the 
local chiefs around, and established his capital at Pomburcha 
(supposed to mean golden bit) and took the name Santara. 
His descendants the Santaras ruled over the Santalige 

^ Plates lately discovered in Tarikere taluq {Mys, Arch. Rep. of 1908). 

? Patti was apparently the name of the country in which Pomburchcha was situated. 
The Hoysala king Vishnuvarddhana is said (Sr 49, B1 58) to have set up Patti 
Perumala. 
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Thousand, which corresponds generally with the present 
Tirthahalli taluq and neighbouring parts. Jinadatta conquered 
the country southwards as far as Kalasa (Mudgere jtaluq), and 
northwards fortified Govardhangiri (Sagar taluq), which he 
named after the famous hill near Muttra in the north of India. 
At a later period the capital was removed to Kalasa and 
then to Karakala (in South Kanara). The rulers eventu- 
ally became Lingayits and adopted the title of Bhairarasa- 
Wodeyars, but they probably had Jain wives. They continued 
beyond the fall of Vijayanagar in the sixteenth century, and 
were finally absorbed into the Keladi State. 

Amr.ng the early Santara kings are mentioned the brothers 
Srlke.si and Jayake^i, and the son of the former, Ranakc^i. 
We have the Chanta king Jage.si in Sk 283 ruling the whole 
of Santalige under the Rashtrakfita king Nripatunga Amogha- 
varsha. He may therefore be placed in about 830. But 
a connected genealogy begins with Vikrama-isantara, who had 
the titles Kandukacharya and Diina-vinoda. He is credited 
with forming rhe Santalige Thousand into a separate kingdom, 
of which the boundaries were the Sula river on the south, 
Tavanasi on the west, and Bandige on the north. No eastern 
boundary is named (Nr 35). In about 920 a Isantara king, 
whose name is not given, was defeated in a battle with the 
Nolambas, and slain and beheaded by the Ganga prince, the 
.son of Pilduvipati or Prithuvipati (Gd 4), In 1062 and io66 
Vira-Santara and his son Bhujabala-Santara are said (Nr 47, 
59) to have freed the kingdom from those who had no claim 
to it. The reference may be to certain Chalukya princes, 
Bijjarasa and. his brotlicr Gona-Raja, who are stated (in 
Sa 109 bis) to be in full enjoyment of the Santalige-had in 
1042. A glowing description is given of the fertility of the 
province, which was such that hunger was unknown there, and 
grass, firewood, and water were so abundant that many learned 
Brahmans were induced to make it their abode. The 
Santalige-nad, it says, had been ruled by many, but among 
them none was more famous than Gona-Raja. He established 
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an agrahara for the Brahmans at Andhasura (still so called, 
near Anantapur). Andhasura is named among one of the 
first conquests of Jinadatta. 

After this the Santaras completely recovered their power 
and influence. For of Nanni-^antara, the brother of Bhuja- 
bala, it is said (Nr 36). that he gained much greater distinction 
than even Butuga-Permmadi (the Ganga king) had obtained, 
as the emperor came to meet him half way, and, giving him 
half the seat on his metal throne, placed the valiant ^antara, 
whom he had protected, at his side. In the third generation 
from this we have jagadeva, who must be the king that 
attacked the Hoysalas in Dorasamudra and was beaten off by 
Ballala I and Bitti-Dova in 1104, as his nephew Jay akesi is 
given the date 1159 (Sa 159). 

The centre of the State was later removed southwards to 
Kalasa (Mudgere taluq), and from 1209 (Mg 65) to 1516 
, (Mg 31) it is called the Kalasa kingdom. Inscriptions at 
Kalasa give us the names of its rulers, two of whom, from 
1246 to 1281, were queens, Jakala and Kalala-mahadevis ; 
then Vira-Pandya and Bhairarasa-Wodeyar alternately recur. 
In 1292, at the time of the coronation of the Hoysala king 
Ballala III, Kalala’s son Pandya-Deva successfully defended 
his country from an attack (Cm 36). But for the fourteenth 
century there are no inscriptions ; it was the time of the 
Musalman invasions from Delhi. In 1432 was erected the 
gigantic image of Gomata at Karakala by Vira-Pandya. 
From 1516 the State is called the Kalasa- Karakala kingdom 
(Mg 41), and is described (Mg 62) as the kingdom below 
and above the Ghats. Kalasa is above the Ghats, in Mysore, 
and Karakala below the Ghats, in South Kanara, both in 
about the same latitude. In 1530 the king is only said to 
be on the throne of Karakala (Kp 47). The extension of the 
kingdom below the Ghats probably took place in the fifteenth 
century, when the kings had the title (Mg 42) ari-rdya- 
gan 4 ara-ddvani (cattle-rope to the champions over kings). The 
Vijayanagar king Krishna-Raya soon after invaded the Tulu 
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country and encamped near Mangalur (Mg 41).^ Bhairarasa 
fled, but made a vow that if the imperial army should retire 
and he return . in peace to his country, he would repair the 
temple at Kalasa. What he wished for happened, and his 
right to the territory which he had occupied may then have 
been recognised. In 1542 and 1555 the crown is said 
(Mg 40, 60) to be that of Keravase, which may have been 
then the capital. It is near to Karakala, on the east. The 
latest grant we have by the Bhairarasa- Wodeyars is dated 
1598 (Kp 50). But another colossal image of Gomata was- 
erected at Yenur (in South Kanara) by the brother of a king 
named Bandya in 1603 (sec SB, Introd. 31, 32; El. vii. 
no, 1 12). 

3. changAlvas 

The Changalvas or Changaluvas were a line of kings, 
ruling for a long period in the west of the Mysore District 
and in Coorg. Their original territory was Changa-nad 
(Hs 97), corresponding chiefly with the Hunsur taluq. They 
claim to be Yadavas (Hs 63, Yd 26) and of the Lunar race,, 
descended from a king named Changalva, who was in Dvaravatl, 
and having defeated Bijjalendra, seized his titles. What these 
were does not appear, but the kings are generally styled maha- 
mandalika-mandalesvara. This Bijjala might perhaps be an 
early king of that name among the Kalachuryas (see above,. 
P* 79)1 or ooe of the Santaras. The Changalvas became 
devoted Aaivas, and had as their family god Annadani-- 
Mallikarjuna on the Bettadpur hill (in Hunsur taluq), which, 
they called Origin, perhaps with reference to the Saiva sacred, 
place ^rlparvata or ^rlSaila in the Kurnool District. But they 
are first met with in Jain inscriptions at Panasoge or Hanasoge,. 
to the south of the Kaverl river in the Yedatorc taluq, where 
there are many ruined basadis. These, according to Yd 26,. 
were sixty-four in number, and were set up by Rama, the 

* The invasion is said to have been made by Bhujabala-Raya. If this be taken 
as a name and not a title, it may refer to Krishna- Raya’s elder brother Narasimha,.. 
who is called Busbalrao by Nnniz (see Mys. Arch. Rep. of 1908). 
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son of Da^aratha, the elder brother of Lakshmana, and husband 
of Sita. The Jain priests of the Hottage (or Pustaka) gachcha 
claim exclusive jurisdiction over basadis at Panasoge and at 
Tale-Kaveri (in Coorg), which may perhaps have been the 
limits of the Changalva kingdom east and west. 

One of the -basadis or Jain temples at Panasoge set up by 
Rama had been endowed by the Gangas, and was rebuilt by 
the king Nanni-Changalva. The Ganga gifts are ascribed in 
Yd 25 to Marasimha-Dcva, and he ruled from 961 to 974. 
Nanni-Changalva, from his prenomen Rajendra-Chola, belongs 
to the beginning of the eleventh century. He is the first 
Changalva of whom we have any certain knowledge. But as 
their kingdom was conquered by the Cholas at the time when 
the Ganga power was overthrown in 1004, the Changalvas 
must have been an established line of kings prior to that. 
Their inscriptions arc found mostly in the Hunsur and 
^Yedatore taluqs and in Coorg, where they occur as far west as 
Yedava-nad and Bettyet-nad. 

The subjugation of the Changalvas by the Cholas seems 
to have been effected by their defeat at Panasoge by the 
Chola general Panchava-maharaya (Cg 46). The subsequent 
Changalva kings all had Chola prenomens for nearly two 
centuries. But on the expulsion of the Cholas from Mysore 
by the Hoysalas in 1116, the Changalvas came into collision 
with the latter. Ballala I had led an expedition against them 
in about 1104 (Hn 162). Vira-Ganga was applied to for a 
grant by their purdnika in 1139 (Cn 199, 200). In 1145 
Narasimha is said (Ng 76) to have slain Changalva in battle, 
and seized his elephants, horses, gold, and new jewels. In 
1155 Narasimha’s general Chokimayya is said (Hn 69) to 
have brought the Changa king’s territory into subjection to 
his king, and in 1171 Sovi-deva, the Kadamba ruler of 
Banavase, having vowed to do it, put the Changalva king into 
chains (Sb 34$). Changalva is named as one of the kings 
who paid homage to Narasimha’s son Ballala when as a prince 
he made a tour in the hill countries to the west (B1 86). But 
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Ballala, when on the throne, had to send an expedition in 
1 1 74 under his general Bcttarasa against the Changalva king 
Mahadeva, who had retired to Palpare, a fort in Kiggatnad in 
south Coorg. Bettarasa destroyed him, and made Palpare 
the seat of his own government. But the Changalva Pemma- 
Virappa afterwards attacked him, aided by the Kodagas (or 
Coorgs) of all the nads (tlie earliest express mention of the 
Coorgs). Bettarasa was near being totally defeated, but con- 
trived to gain the victory (Hs 20). After this the Changalvas 
appear to have submitted to the Hoysalas. In 1245 they 
had their capital at Srlrangapattana, not Seringapatam, but 
the place in Coorg known as Kodugu-Srirangapattana, situated 
to the south of the Kaverl, near Siddapur (Ag 53), and two 
kings, Soma-Deva and Boppa-Dcva, were ruling conjointly. 
In 1252 the Hoysala king Somesvara was received by them 
on a visit (Ag 53) to Ramanathpura (on the north bank of 
the Kaveri in Arkalgud taluq). Changalvas named Mali-^ 
Deva and Harihara-Deva are mentioned in 1280 and 1297 
(Bl 89, Cg 54, 45, 59), but during the fourteenth century none 
are met with. 

At the end of the fifteenth century they again appear, and 
Nanja-Raja, who ruled from 1502 to 1533, was the founder 
of their new capital Nanjarajapattana or Nanjarayapattana. 
It is in Coorg, to the north of the KaverJ, where it turns north 
and becomes the common boundary of Mysore and Coorg. 
The kings now called themselves kings of Nanjarayapattana 
or Nanjarajapattana, and this place still continues to give its 
name to the northern taluq of Coorg. Nanja-Raja’s younger 
brother Mahadeva is mgntioned in Hs 63 and SB 103, but a 
genealogy of the Changalvas at this period is given in Hs 24 
and 63. Mangarasa in his J ayanripa-kavya^ written in about 
1509, says that his father was descended from the minister of 
the Changalva kings, and that the latter derived their origin 
from Krishna, that is, were Yadavas. ^rlkantha-Raja, ruling 
in 1544 (Cg 26) seems to have been an important personage, 
and is distinguished by supreme titles (Hs 24). Piriya-Raja, 
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surnamed Rudragana, who ruled from 1586 to 1607, rebuilt 
Singapattana and named it after himself Piriyapattana (Hs 15), 
the Periapatam in Hunsur taluq. In 1607 Tirumala-Raja, 
the Vijayanagar viceroy at Scringapatam, made a grant of the 
Malalavadi country (Hunsur taluq) to Rudragana “ in order 
that the worship of the god Annadani-Mallikarjuna should 
not fail as long as the Nanjarayapattana kings of the 
Changalva family continued ” (Hs 36). But Piriyapattana 
was taken by the Mysore king in 1644, Vira-Rajaiya, the 
ruling prince, falling in its defence, after putting to death his 
wives and children on seeing that his situation was desperate. 
This was the end of the Changalvas. 

4. kongAlvas 

The Kongalvas ruled a kingdom consisting of the Arkalgud 
taluq in the south of the Hassan District of Mysore and the 
adjoining Yelusiivira country in the north of Coorg. It was 
more or less the Kongal-nad Eight Thousand, of which the 
Ganga prince Ereyappa had been governor in about 880 
(Hs 92). But the Kongalva State now in question was a 
creation of the Cholas in about 1004, as recorded in Cg 46. 
It is there said that the great Chola king Rajakesarivarmma- 
Permmanadigal (Rajaraja), on hearing how Panchava-maharaya 
had fought without ceasing in the battle of Panasoge (Yedatore 
taluq) and annihilated the enemy (the Changalvas), resolved 
to bestow on him a crown and give him a nad. Accordingly, 
when he appeared before the king, the latter bound on him a 
crown with the title Kshatriya-Sikhamani Kongalva, and gave 
him Malawi (now Malambi, in Coorg). Of this Panchava- 
maharaya we have an inscription at Balmuri (Sr 140), dated 
in I o 1 2, in which he is described as a bee at the lotus feet of 
Rajaraja, and is said to have been invested by him with the 
rank of maha-dandanayaka for Bengi-mandala (the Eastern 
Chalukya territory) and Ganga-mandala (the Ganga territory 
in Mysore). He then claims to have led an expedition 
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throughout the western coast region, in the course of which he 
seized Tuluva (South Kanara), and Konkana (North Kanara), 
held Malaya (Malabar), and put to flight Cherannma (the king 
of Cochin or Travancore), after which he pushed aside Teluga 
and Rattiga (countries to the north of Mysore), and desired to 
have even the little Belvola country (in Dharwar and Belgaum 
Districts). 

Kongalva kings with Chola prenomeiis continue down to 
1115 (Cg 33), and disappear on the expulsion of the Cholas 
by the Hoysalas at that time. They were Jains, and the 
titles ascribed (Ag 99) to Adataraditya, who ruled from 1066 
to 1100, arc: entitled to the pancha-maha-sabda^ maha- 
mandalesvara, chief lord of the city of Oreyur (the early Chola 
capital near Trichinopoly, now called Warriore), sun upon the 
eastern mountain — the Ch 5 la-kula — with twisted top-knot, 
crest-jewel of the Suryya-vamj^a (or Solar race). Adataraditya 
had a learned minister named Nakularyya, who boasts of being 
able to write in four languages (Ag 99). Which these were 
is unfortunately not mentioned. 

Two occasions are referred to, in Mj 43 and Ag 76, on 
which the Kongalvas came into collision with the HoysalaS 
In the former, the Kongalva king attacked Nripa-Kama- 
Poysala in 1022, when the latter was apparently saved by 
his general Jogayya. In, the latter, Kongalva claims to have 
gained a victory at Manni over the base {inunda) Poysala in 
1026. As no farther advance of the Chola arms is recorded, 
it is evident that the Hoysalas checked the Chola career of 
conquest in Mysore in this direction. 

The Kongalva name survived till 1390 (Cg 39), when 
some Jain priests repaire <5 the basadis at Mullur (in Coorg) 
and a Kongalva-Suguni-Devi made grants for them, which are 
still continued. 



5. PUNNAD RAJAS 

Punnad was a very ancient kingdom, situated in the south 
of Mysore. It is the Punnata mentioned in connection with 
the Jain migration from the North in the third century B.C. 
led by BhadrabShu, who^g^t isravana-Belgola (Hassan District), 
in anticipation of his death, directed the pilgrims to go on 
to Punnata (as stated by Harishena in the Brihaikdthakdsa, 
dated in 931^). It is also mentioned in the second century 
by Ptolemy as Pounnata, where (he says) is beryl. Its name 
occurs again in the fifth century in connection with the Ganga 
king Avinita (Cg i). It was a Six Thousand province, and 
had as its capital Kitthipura, now identified (Hg 56) with 
Kittur on the Kabbani river in the Pleggadadevankote taluq. 
Avinita’s son Durvvinita, who reigned from 482 to 517, 
married the daughter of Skandavarmma, the Raja of Punnad, 
who chose him for herself, although from her birth she had 
been intended by her father, on the advice of his own guru, 
for the son of another (DB 68). Punnad was after this 
annexed to the Ganga kingdom (Tm 23), but the name 
continues to appear for some time. 

Only one inscription has been discovered of the Punnata 
Rajas {lA. xii. 1 3 ; xviii. 366). Its date is not certain, but 
it gives the following succession of kings : Rashtravarmma ; 
his son Nagadatta ; his son Bhujaga, who married the daughter 
of Singavarmma ; their son Skandavarmma ; and his son the 
Punnata-Raja Ravidatta. The latter makes a grant of villages 
to Brahmans, from his victorious camp at Kitthipura. 

There was also a small district called the Punnad Seventy 
in the Devanhalli taluq in the tenth century (Dv 41, 43), but 
whether it had any connection with the other is not apparent. 

^ See above, p. lo. 
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The Sindas gave their name to the Sindavadi province, 
which extended over parts of the Shimoga, Chitaldroog, 
Bellary, Dharwar, and Bijapur Districts. The account of their 
origin is first related in Dg 43, and repeated in HI 50 and 20. 
From the union of ^iva and Sindhu (the name of the river 
Indus) was born a son, to whom Bhava (Siva) with affection 
gave the name Saindhava, and made the king of the serpents 
his guardian. Saying that unless his son drank tigress’s milk 
he would not become brave, ^iva created a tigress, whose 
milk the child drank, and grew in the world. Moreover, 
Parameisvara directed the goddess Millati to aid his son in 
war, and gave him a second name of Nidudol Sinda (the long- 
armed Sinda). Being told that Karahata (in Satara District) 
was his abode, he took possession of it, driving out the kings 
that \v^ere there. Among his titles are : maha-mandale. 4 vara, 
lord of Karahata-pura, obtainer of a boon from the goddess 
Malatl, distinguished by the blue flag (nila-dhvaja), of the 
Phrmiraja-vam^a (the race of the king of serpents), having the 
tiger and deer crest. The Sindas also had (HI 98, 26) the 
titles Sinda-Govinda, and Patala-chakravartti. 

The earliest reference to their country seems to be in the 
fifth century (Kd 162), under the name of the Sindh-uthaya- 
rashtra, an outlying portion. But in 750 the Sinda-vishaya 
itself is mentioned (Mg 36). The Sinda inscriptions in 
Mysore are principally found in the Davangere and Honnali 
taluqs. In 968 a Sinda appears under the Rashtrakuta king 
Akalavarsha (Hk 23). In 992 the Sindas had come under 
the Western Chalukyas. (Dg 1 14), in 1180 were under the 
Kalachuryas (HI 50), in 1189 again under the Western 
Chalukyas (HI 46), in 1198 under the Hoysalas (Sk 315), 
and in 1215 under the Seunas (HI 44). Their chief city 
at this period was Bellagavartti or Belagavatti, now called 
Belagutti, in the Honnali taluq ; but in 1164 the royal 
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residence was at^ Hallavur (Dg 43), which is on the-Tunga- 
bhadra (Hulloor in' the Rani-Bennur taluq in Dharwar), the 
city at which, soon after, the Hoysala king Ballala II lived for 
a considerable time. A list of the nads included in the Sinda 
kingdom is given in HI 50, the* principal being the Edavatte 
Seventy, Bellavc Seventy, Mu^uvalla Thirty, and Narivalige 
Forty (HI 26, 28). ^ 

livara-Deva I, ruling from 1166 to 1180, seems to have 
been of some importance. At his coronation, the sound of the 
drums and conchs roused ' up Uragendra (the king of the 
serpents), who came there in haste, saying, “ This is a 
glorification of my line ; Oho ! I must see this.” Siva also 
came, with Ganga and Parvatl, and Ganesa, to bless the king. 
With a signet-ring of the serpent jewel on his hand, with his 
powerful arms and body, his sword and beard, this Sinda king 
T. 4 vara appeared to his enemies like a terrible dragon ready to 
swallow them up. In 1196 and 1197 the Sindas were 
exposed to persistent attacks from the Hoysala forces of 
Uma-DevT, the queen of Ballala II, and in 1245 and 1247 
fought severe battles at Kudali and Nematti (Nyamti) against 
the Seuna general Sridhara, whom they drove off in confusion. 


7. senavAras 

The Senavaras were a Jain family of whom inscriptions 
are found in the west of the Kadur District. The first 
mention of a Senavara is in about 690, in the time of the 
Aluva king Chitravahana (Kp 37), and of the Western 
Chalukya king Vinayaditya (Sk 278). In about 1010 a 
Senavara was ruling the Banavase province under "Vikra- 
maditya (Sb 381). But a connected account of the period 
when they were independent appears in Cm 95, 61, 94 and 
others, among which Cm 62 gives a date that seems to 
correspond with 1058. We thus obtain the names of 
Jivitavara, his son Jimutavahana, and the latter’s son Mara or 
Marasimha. They were of the Khachara-vam^a, had the 
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serpent flag {pliani-dhvajd) and the lion crest, and were lords - 
of Kudalur-pura. Mara received homage from all the- kings of 
the Vidyadhara-loka, and was master of Hemakuta-pura. 
Suryya and Aditya, the sons of Senavara, were special 
ministers of Vikramaditya’s court in 1128 (Dg 90). The first 
was perhaps the father of the experienced general Senapati, 
who claims (Dg 84) to have selected which of the Pandyas 
should sit on the throne, from Palatta downwards, and kept 
them in power, so that without him they were ciphers (pftjya). 


8. PAlilDYAS 

The Pandyas of Uchchangi were an interesting and 
important family. They were Yadavas, of the Lunar race, 
and ruled originally over Hayve, one of the Seven Konkanas, 
with their capital at Sisugali. The Pandya king in 1 1 1 3 
claims to be lord of Gokarna-pura, and protector of the 
Konkana-rashtra (Sk 99). On the conquest of the Seven 
Konkanas by the Western Chalukya prince Jayasimha, the 
Pandyas became identified with Uchchangi (a celebrated hill- 
fort on the northern border of Mysore, in the south-west of 
the Bellary District), which became the seat of government 
for the Nolambavadi Thirty -two Thousand (the Chitaldroog 
District). The origin of the family is traced in Dg 41 to 
Mangaya or Aditya-Deva, from whom sprang Pandya, whose 
son was Chedi-Raja, so called from his subduing the ChSdi 
kings.^ Though king over the whole circle of the earth, he 
was permanently partial (says Dg 39) to the Pandya country, 
and so became famous By the name of Pandya. The blows 
from his bracelets had resounded on the conch-shell on the top 
of Paurandara’s head, and his fish-crest was set up on great 
rocks on the chief mountains.* His son was Palanta, who 
secured their kingdoms to both the Chalukya and Chola kings. 
The general distinctive titles of the Pandyas are : maha- 

> Chedi is Bandelkhand. The Kalachutyas were rulers of Chedi. 

^ Th^ fish-crest was the emblem of the Pandyas of Madura in the south. 
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mandale^vara, lord of Kanchi-pura,^ champion in cutting on 
both sides (parichckedi-ga^a^), defeater of the designs of 
Rajiga-Ch 5 la.® 

Tribhuvanamalla-Pandya, whose name seems to have been 
Irukkavela (Dg 39), was ruling the Nolambavadi province 
under the Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla in (?) 1083 (Ci 33). 
In 1 10 1 he was also in charge of the Ballakunde Three 
Hundred (Dg 151, 128). His residence was at Beltur 
(Bcttur, close to Davangere on the north-east). He is said 
(Dg 139, 90) to be the rod in Tribhuvanamalla’s right hand, 
and such was the emperor’s confidence in him (says Dg 3) 
that he was considered sufficient by himself to break the pride 
of Chola, harass Andhra, upset Kalinga, frighten and attack 
the Anga, Vanga, and Magadha kings, conquer Malava, and 
trample on Gurjjara. By his valour he brought the whole 
earth encompassed by the four oceans into subjection to king 
Vikrama! Dg 155 shows him in 1124 ruling the Santalige 
Thousand and various agraharas in Banavasi-nad, as well as 
the Nolambavadi province, and controlling the nidhi-nidhdna- 
niksliepa (apparently mines or banks and underground treasures), 
the sahasra-danda (the thousand force) and other affairs. He 
is here called Vira-Nolamba-Pallava-Pcrmmanadi-Dcva’s 
younger brother. This was the Chalukya prince Jayasimha, 
who was the son of a Pallava mpther. Whether Pandya was 
really related to him, or whether this is only a complimentary 
expression of their intimacy, is not clear. But it may be 
pointed out that his grandson is stated (Dg 41) to be ruling 
kuvidra-vrittiyinda, ? by his right as a prince. Both of them 
had married sisters of Vikramaditya (Dg 41). 

With Dg 2 we come to Raya-Pandya, who continued to 
rule Nolambavadi and Santalige from Beltur. Dg 77 describes 
him as a confounder of the Chola king, destroyer of Nepala, a 
warrior to Kalinga, uprooter of the unsubmissive Singala, 

^ Apparently adopted in consequence of their defeat of the Cholas. 

* Perhaps a covert allusion to the defeat of the Chedi kings. 

® Rajendra-Chola II, afterwards known as Kulottunga-Chola I. 
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Chyendra, Singha, and Kauluta kings. He had the sons 
Pandita-Pandya, Vira-Pandya, and Vijaya-Pandya or Kama- 
Deva. Pandita-Pandya had for his preceptor the learned 
Madhusudana (composer of Dg 41), but seems not to have 
come to the throne. 

Vira-Pandya ruled Nolambavadi from the Uchchangi fort. 
He it is who is said to be standing in the right of a prince, as 
remarked above. He subdued Male and gave it to the 
ornament of the Chalukyas (Dg i68). At the time of a 
solar eclipse in 1148 he made great gifts at the confluence of 
the Tungabhadra and Haridra (Dg 41). There is little doubt 
that the grants claiming to be issued by the emperor Jana- 
mejaya ‘ at this spot, in connection with the sarpa-ydga or 
serpent sacrifice, emanated either from this prince or perhaps 
from his brother Vijaya-Pandya who succeeded him, and that 
they were modelled on the similar grant by the Chalukya 
prince Vira-Nonamba (Bn 142'). 

Vijaya-Pandya comes before us in Dg 115. Down to 
1184 he seems free from any overlord. This was the period 
when the Chalukya power was declining and the Kalachuryas 
were gaining the ascendancy. In token of his splendour, 
Dg S says that the points of his crown were formed of 
separate large sapphires, and his arms adorned with golden 
bracelets. He subdued in mere sport the Seven Konkanas, 
set up in the Kanaka mountain a pillar of victory with the fish- 
crest, had a treasury filled with pearls from the Tamraparnni, 
and had a pleasure-house among the sandal trees on the slopes 
of the Malaya mountain. The Cholas, it would appear, made 
desperate efforts to conqfler Uchchangi, but after besieging it 
for twelve years abandoned the enterprise as hopeless. The 
Hoysala king Ballala II, however, now made the attempt and 
easily captured it Kama-Deva threw himself on the king’s 
mercy and was restored to his throne. In Hk 4 and 56 we 
accordingly find the Pandya-nad under the Hoysalas, who it 
says had thrashed the Pandya kings on the field of battle. 

^ See section on the Pa^clavas in vol. vii. Introd. p. i. 
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The Saluvas (or Salvas) were of the Lunar race and origin- 
ally Jains, located at Sangitapura, the Sanskrit for HaduvajH, 
situated in Taulava-desa or South Kanara‘(Sa 1 64). A Saluva- 
Tikkama was the general of the Seuna kings Mahadeva and 
Ramachandra, who invaded the Hoysala kingdom in 1276 
and 1280, and claims to have plundered Dorasamudra. 

The records supply us with the names Indra, his son 
Sangi-Raja, and his sons Saluvendra and Indagarasa or 
Immadi-Saluvendra in 1488 and 1498 (Sa 164). Then we 
have the Saluvas Malli-Raya, Deva-Raya, and Krishna-Deva, 
down to about 1530 (Nr 46). In about 1560 the residence 
of the kings seems to have been at Kshcmapura (Gerasoppe, 
after which the celebrated Gersoppa Falls are named). We 
have in Sa 55 the names Deva-Raya, Bhairava, Salvamalla, 
and again Bhairava and Salvamalla. They were ruling the 
Tulu, Konkana, Haive, and other countries. 

In 1384 a Saluva-Rama-Deva, who seems to have been 
governor of Talakad, was killed in battle against the Turukas 
at Kottakonda (Ck 15). Saluva-Tippa-Raja was married to 
Harima, sister of the Vijayanagar king Deva-Raya II (Cd 29). 
And in 1431 we have Saluva-Tippa-Raja and his son Gopa- 
Raja, to whom Tekal was given by order of that king (Mr 3). 
These Saluvas are distinguished by the epithets medint-misara- 
gan 4 a (champion over the mustaches of the world), kathdri- 
sdluva (dagger falcon). From this family (see My 33) sprang 
the short-lived dynasty, composed of Saluva-Nrisimha or 
Narasinga and his son Immadi-Nri^mha or Narasinga, which 
held, the Vijayanagar throne from 1478 to 1496.^ The 
former was commander of the Vijayanagar forces under the 
kings Mallikarjuna and Virupaksha. But after successfully 
defending the empire against the Bahmani Sultan's invasion, 
he took advantage of his position to usprp the crown. He is 

• Immai^i-Narasinga’s son SSluva-Devappa-Nayaka was governor of the Tippur 
district in 1493 (DB 42, 45), and made a grant at Channapatna in 1494 (Kg 26). 
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said to have been the most powerful chief in Karnata and 
Telingana, and a Muhammadan historian (see vol. x, Introd. 36) 
represents Kanchi as being in the centre of his dominions. 

Notwithstanding the late usurpation, Saluvas continued in 
favour. For Saluva-Timmarasa was a minister under Krishna- 
Raya (Nj 19S). And in 1513 we have his younger brother 
Saluva-Govinda-Raja, to whom that king gave the Teraka- 
nambi country (Gu 3), which had been taken away from the 
Ummattur chiefs. In 1519, 1521, and 1523 he is called 
Krishna- Raya’s minister (TN 73, 42, Ch 99). From 1520 to 
I 527 we have kathari-saluva Krishna-Raya-Nayaka as the chief 
minister of Krishna-Raya, and described as his right hand 
(Ms 48, Hg 78, 40) ; and in Nr 46 of about 1530 he is called 
a king — Saluva-Krishna-Dcva-nripati, and said to be the sister’s 
son of Dcva-Raya. 


10. PADlNALKUNvXP 

When the Hoysala power was nearing its end, in the 
reign of Ballala III, there was a great minister Perumala- 
dannayaka, who founded and endowed a college at Malingi, on 
the Kavcrii opposite to Talakad (TN 27). His son Madhava- 
dannayaka was ruling Padinalkunad (the I'ourteen nads *) in 
the south of Mysore, with the seat of his government at 
Tcrakanambi (Gundalpet taluq). He was in power to 1318, 
and (Gu 58) set up the god Gopinatha in Gcnarddhangiri 
(the Gopalswami hill in the south-west of Gundalpet taluq). 
He was followed by his son Ketaya - dannayaka, ruling in 
1321 (Gu 69), and by Singeya - dannayaka, ruling in 1338 
(Hs 82). Among their titles are : death to the Kongas, 
subduer of Nllagiri, skilled in turning back Pandya, and lord of 
Svastipura. 

Descendants from these were the Nava Dannayaks of tradi- 

^ There is a Padinalknac} taluq in Coorg, but that probably refers to four nads 
(Nalkna^) as in Yedenalknad. But Terakanambi-nad is also said (Gu ii) to be 
called Kudugu>nad, which is the name of Coorg. 
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tion, nine brothers, identified with Bettadakote, the fort on the 
GSpalswami hill, the chief of whom was Perumal-dannayak. 
Four of them, headed by Bhima-dannayak, quarrelled with the 
other five, and gaining Nagarapura (Nanjangud) and Ratna- 
puri (Hedatale), set up a separate government. After a time 
they returned to attack Bettadakote, which after a siege of 
three years was taken by stratagem. Mancha-dannayak, who 
conducted the defence, seeing the citadel taken, leaped from 
the hill on horseback and was killed. The site of this leap is 
still pointed out. The four victorious Oannayaks, placing a 
'junior member of the family in the government of Bettadakote, 
set forth on expeditions of conquest, in the course of which 
tradition says that they overran the country from Davasi-betta 
(the southern point of Coorg) in the south, to Goa in the 
north, and from Satyamangala (on the Bhavani in Coimba- 
tore) in the east, to the Bisale Ghat (in the north-west of 
'Coorg) on the west. 

The later rulers of Kote or Bettadakote belong to from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centurj'’, and the seat of their 
government was apparently at Hura, in the south-west of the 
Nanjangud taluq. Their distinctive titles were : mahd-mandq- 
lesvara, Chera-Chola-Pdndya-muvara-rdyara ganda (champion 
over the three kings Chora, Chola, and Pandya), Nilagiri- 
sddarak-odeyar,Nllagiri-nd(f-dlva,orNi/agirt-udd/iarafta(s\ihd\iQr, 
ruler, or protector of Nilagiri). But Madhava-nayaka (i 530- 
1548) is given supreme titles (Hs 41). 

II. padinAd 

There was also a principality called Padinad or Hadinad, 
the capital of which at the end of the sixteenth century was 
Yelandur (Y 1 i). A chief of Padinad is mentioned as early 
as 1058 (Ch 69). Hadinad is also named in 1196 (TN 31) 
as a province of the Hoysala kingdom. It is now represented 
by Hadinaru in the Nanjangud taluq. The inscriptions place 
the modern rulers in the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
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teenth century. In 1586 the chiefs took the names of the 
Vijayanagar kings at Penugonda (Nj 141). Before 1650 the 
province had been annexed to Mysore by Kanthlrava-Narasa- 
Raja (Ch 42). In 1807 Yelandur was given as a jdgir to the 
Dewan Purnayya in recognition of his eminent services, and 
is now held by his descendants. 


12. UMMATTUR WOpEYARS 

The Ummattur Wodeyars were an important line of rulers 
in the south of Mysore, and the chief rivals in that quarter of 
the Mysore house. Ummattur is in the Chamrajnagar taluq, 
but the principal fortress of the chiefs was on the island of 
^ivasamudram,^ at the Falls of the Kaverj, where also was 
the temple of Some^vara, their family god (Gu 1 1). Their 
distinctive titles were : mahd-inandalesvara, javddi-koldhala 
(exulting in musk), pesdli-llanuma (Hanuman in artifice), 
arasanka-sunegdra (slaughterer in war with kings), ghenanka- 
chakresvara (emperor in fight with the dagger), gaja-ben(ekdra 
(hunter of elephants). They were of the Solar race, called 
themselves masters of the Hoysala-rajya, and ruled also over 
Terakanambi and the Nllagiris, where they had a fdrt at 
Malekota, near Kalhatti, in which they took shelter when in 
trouble. 

They appear in inscriptions in the fifteenth century. In 
1491 they take the royal titles, and seem independent 
(Nj 1 18). In 1505 they have the titles Chikka-Raya, Penu- 
gonda-chakre^vara, and lord over all rajas (Gu 67). But 
Ganga-Raja now openly rebelled, while parts of the Bangalore 
District were called the Sivasamudram country. The Vija- 
yanagar monarch Krishna-Raya had therefore to march against 
him, and captured his fort at Sivasamudram in 1510, thus 
reducing him to submission. Ummattur itself was finally 
taken by the Mysore Raja in 1613, and the line brought to 
an end. Sivasamudram fort was, ruined and deserted under 

^ See note, p. 119. 
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tragic circumstances arising out of struggles with local chiefs. 
In 1814 the island was given as a jdgir to Ramaswami 
Mudaliyar, who had been native secretary to the Resident in 
Mysore, and he erected between 1830 and 1832 the bridges 
over the Kavcrl which connect it with Mysore on the one side 
and Coimbatore on the other. His descendants now own the 
place. In 1902 the first electric power installation in India 
was set up there by the Mysore State at the Kaveri Falls on 
the Mysore side. 


13. KELADI KINGS 

The Keladi, Ikkeri, or Bednur kings ruled in the Shimoga 
District and along the west coast from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to 1763. Their territory included Araga 
and Giitti (Chandragutti), both above the Ghats, in Mysore, 
and Barakur and Mangalur, both below the Ghats, in South 
Kanara (Sg 11). Their capital was removed from Keladi 
(Sagar taluq) in about 1560 to Ikkeri (in the same taluq), and 
in 1639 to IJednur (now Nagar). Their State was the most 
considerable and wealthy of those conquered by Haidar Ali 
and annexed to Mysore. The kings were Lingayits, and had 
the titles : Yedava-Murdri (said to be the names of two slaves 
belonging to the founder of the line, who, on condition that 
their memory was preserved, volunteered to be sacrificed for 
the establishment of his power, for which a human sacrifice 
was declared to be necessary), Kote-koWmla (disturber of forts), 
viiuddha-vaidikddvaita-siddhdnta-pratishthdpaka (establisher of 
the pure Vaidika Advaita doctrine), ^iva-guru-bJuzkti-pardyana 
(devoted to faith in Siva and the guru). A genealogy of the 
line to 1667 is given in T 1 156 in Sanskrit. Most of their 
inscriptions record grants to Lingayit mathas or remission of 
transit duties on articles carried on pack bullocks for the use 
of such mathas. The following is a table of the kings : — 
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I. Chaiulappa-Nayaka, son of Hiilibail Basappa, 1499-15 13 
2. Sadasiva-Nayaka, 1513-45 


3. Sankanna-'Npaka I, 1545-58 4* Sankanna-Niiyaka II, 1558-70 


5. Ramaraja-Nayaka, 6. Venkatappa-Nayaka I, Siddappa-Nayaka 
1570-82 1582-1629 


Bhadrappa-Nayaka 


7. Virabhadra-Nayaka, 
1629-45 


9. Venkatappa-Nayaka II, 
1660-61 


8, Sivappa-Nayaka, 

1645-60 

r 7 ~\ 

10 . Bhadrappa-Nayaka, ii. SOmasekhara-Nayaka I, 
1661-63 1663-71 

12. Chciinammaji (widow of 
No. ii), 1671-97 

__ _i 

I 

(adopted) 

13. iiasappa-Nayaka I, 1697-1714 


14. Somasckhara-Nayaka II, 

1714-39 


V irabhac 1 ra- N fiyak a 
15. Basappa- Nay aka II, 1739-54 


(adopted) 

1 6. Chenna-Basappa-Nayaka 

1754-57 


17. Viramniaji (widow of No. I5)» 

1757-63 

(adoj^ted) 

18. Somasekhara-Nayaka III. 


The first prominent king was Sada^iva-Nayak, who 
received his name from the Vijayanagar sovereign Sada^iva- 
Raya, in reward for his services against rebellious chiefs in 
Tuluva or South Kanara, and he was invested with the 
government of the provinces above mentioned. 

After the fall of Vijayanagar, Venkatappa - Nayak I 
assumed independence. He drove back the invasion of the 
Bijapur forces commanded by Randulha-Khan, and extended 
his dominions on the north and cast to Masur, Shimoga, 
Kadur, and Bhuvanagiri (Kavaledurga), and on the west and 
south to the sea at Honore (North Kanara), by victory over 
the queen of Gersoppa, the pepper queen of the Portuguese, 
who was a feudatory of Bijapur. At the same time he 
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acquired territory down to the borders of Malabar, and 
established his power so firmly that he was able to add 50 
per cent to the land assessment in great part of Kanara. 
His valour is said (Sh 2) to be like adamantine armour to 
the Karnata country, and he is described as an elephant-goad 
to the rutting elephants the bounding Taulava kings, a sun 
to the darkness the . Kiratas, a boundary mountain to stop 
the great ocean of Mlechchas ever seeking to overflow ^the 
South in victorious expeditions. In 1621 he re-established 
the matha at ^ringed (Sg $), originally set up in the eighth 
century by ^ankaracharya (Sg 1 1 ), the abbot of which 
was instrumental in founding the Vijayanagar empire in 
1336. By espousing the cause of the queen of Ola against 
the Bangar raja, he came into collision with the Portuguese, 
who call him Venka^or, king of Canara. But their Viceroy 
at Goa, being anxious to secure the trade in pepper for 
Portugal against the English and Dutch, sent an embassy to 
him in 1623 to form an alliance. 

Virabhadra-Nayak averted a formidable invasion threatened 
by Bijapur, which was to be assisted by the rajas of Sunda 
and Bilige, and the chiefs of Tarikere and Banavar. But the 
capital was removed to Bednur, and ^ivappa-Nayak, who 
was in command of the army, subdued Bhairarasa of Karakala, 
invaded Malaysia, and entered Coorg. Virabhadra is. said 
(Sh 2) to be like a long right arm to the rajadhiraja Venka- 
tadri (Venkatapati-Raya II of Vijayanagar), and to have 
given protection to the southern kings alarmed by the great 
army of the Patusaha (the Adil-Shahi Sultan of Bijapur). 

^ivappa-Nayak himself next ascended the throne, and 
was one of the most distinguished kings of the line. He 
greatly enlarged Bednur and made it a central emporium of 
trade. He also introduced the land assessment called shist. 
His expeditions in Mysore extended over Balam or Man- 
jarabad to Vastara, Sakkarepattana and Hassan. Father 
Leonardo Paes, then travelling in Kanara, says that he had 
amassed enormous treasure, that his possessions extended 
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from the Tudry river to Kasargod or Nlle^var, and that he 
had a standing army of from forty to fifty thousand men. 
There were more than thirty thousand Christians among his 
subjects, originally natives of Goa and Salsette. In 1646 
SrI-Ranga-Raya, the fugitive king of the Vijayanagar dynasty, 
fled to him for refuge, and Sivappa-Nayak not only gave him 
the government of Belur and Sakkarepattana, but attacked 
Seringapatam on his behalf. In 1652 Sivappa rescued from 
the unlawful hands into which they had fallen the lands with 
which the Sringeri matha had formerly been endowed, and 
restored them to the matha (Sg 1 1, 13). 

In the time of Bhadrappa-Nayak the Bijapur army is 
said to have taken Bednur and besieged Bhuvanagiri, whither 
the king with his family had retired, but a peace was 
eventually concluded. In 1664 the Mahratta leader Sivaji 
made a sudden descent on the coast of Kanara,' sacked 
Kundapur and sailed back to Gokarna, plundering all the 
adjacent tracts. Soma^ekhara-Nayak was seized with sensual 
madness, which led to his a.ssassination. But his widow 
succeeded in carrying on the government for a considerable 
time. Her army captured Basavapatna and other places to 
the east, where she fortified Harikcre and named it Channa- 
giri after herself. She also gave shelter to Rama-Raja, the 
son of Sivaji, when he was hiding from the Mughals, until 
he could escape to his own country. Peace was made 
between Mysore and Bednur in 1694, the former retaining 
the Belur country. Basappa-Nayak I was devoted to works 
of charity and the care of ascetics, vagrants, and infant 
children. As an atonenient for the murder of Sdma^ekhara, 
he imposed a small extra assessment, to be spent in feeding 
pilgrims. ' 

Soma^ekhara-Nayak II is said to have attacked , Sira and 
taken Ajjampur, Sante-Bcnnur, and other places from the 
Mughals. In 1748 was fought the battle of Mayakonda 
against Chitaldroog, in which the enemy suffered a disastrous 
defeat, Medakeri-Nayak, their chief, being slain. Besides this, 
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an incident of some importance was connected with the 
event. Chanda-Sahib, nominated by the French as the Navab 
of the Carnatic in opposition to the English candidate, 
Muhammad-Ali, had just been released from the Mahrattas 
at Sattara. Being on his way south, he took part in the 
battle on the side of Chitaldroog. But his son was killed, 
and he himself was taken prisoner. While being led in 
triumph to Bednur, he induced his Musalman guards to 
march off with- him to the French instead. He took Arcot 
in 1750, but in 1752, when the French surrendered to the 
English at Trichinopoly, fled to the protection of the Tanjore 
general. This man treacherously put him to death and sent 
his head to the rival Navab, who made it over to Nanjaraj, 
the Mysore commander. The latter despatched it to Seringa- 
patam, where it was exposed on one of the gates for three days. 
In 1751 a treaty was concluded between Bednur and the 
English factory at Tellichery. 

An adopted son next came to the throne, .but on 
remonstrating with his adoptive mother on her amours, which 
had become a public scandal, he was strangled, and Virammaji 
reigned in her own name. She was the last of her line. 
Haidar Ali, after a career of conquest over the eastern parts 
of Mysore, met at Chitaldroog with a pretender who professed 
to be the Bednur prince supposed to have been murdered. 
Haidar re.solved to make use of him, and invaded Bednur in 
1763 ostensibly to restore him. Making a feigned attack 
at the barriers, he entered by a secret path and captured the 
city. The Rani, with her paramour and adopted son, fled to 
Ballalrayandurga (Kadur District), having set fire to the palace. 
The inhabitants deserted the place en masse, and in panic took 
shelter in the surrounding woods. The triumphant Haidar, 
extinguishing the flames and sealing up the houses, acquired 
a booty estimated at twelve millions sterling. The Rani, 
her lover, and her adopted son were all seized and sent 
as prisoners to the hill -fort of Maddagiri (Tumkur District), 
together with even the pretender. They were liberated by 
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the Mahr^attas when these captured Maddagirl in 1 767. 
Virammaji died on the way to Poona, and SdmaSekhara ended 
his life there unmarried. 


14. belOr and manjarabAd 

The Belur family were descended from the Hadapa (or 
bearer of the betel-bag) to the king of Vijayanagar. Era- 
Krishnappa-Nayaka, who is generally represented as the 
head, seems (Hk 1 1 2) at first to have received a grant of 
Bagur (^Hosdurga taluq), but early in the sixteenth century 
was invested with the government of the Belur country. The 
principal titles of these chiefs were : lord of Maninaga-pura, 
Sindhu - Gdvinda, dhavalanka - Bhima. In 1645 Belur and 
parts dependent on it were overrun by the Bednur forces under 
Sivappa-Nayak, who bestowed them on the fugitive king of 
Vijayanagar, then arrived as a refugee at his court. By the 
treaty concluded between Mysore and Bednur in 1694, six 
nads of Balam (Manjarabad) were ceded to the Belur chiefs, 
and the remaining Belur territory was annexed to Mysore. 
In 1792 Krishnappa-Nayak joined the Mahrattas in their 
advance with Lord Cornwallis against Seringapatam, but on 
peace being made with Tipu Sultan, fled to Coorg in fear. 
Tipu, however, induced him to return, and gave him the 
government of Aigur, the south of Manjarabad. On the fall 
of Seringapatam in 1799, Venkatadri-Nayak attempted to gain 
independence and to recover the rest of Manjarabad. But 
he was captured after two years and executed. 


15. CHITALDROOG 

The Chitaldroog chieftains received their kingdom in 
Holalkere, Hiriyur, and Chitaldroog, after the fall of Vijaya- 
nagar in 1565, from the representatives of that empire. 

M 
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SANTE-BENNUR 


The chiefs were Bedas by caste, of the Kamageti-vam^a, and 
claim to be of tlje Valmiki-gotra. They were styled maha- 
nayakacharyya, and had the distinctive prefix Kamageti- 
kasturi. They were mostly named Medakcri-Nayak. In 
the latter part of the seventeenth century they were engaged 
in contests with the Sante-Bennur and Harpanhalli chiefs, 
and extended their territory at the expense of the former. 
Frequent wars afterwards arose with Bednur and with the 
Mahrattas, as well as with the Mughals. The alliance with. 
Chanda-Sahib, and the fate of the battle of Mayakonda in 
1748 have already been related above. Chitaldroog made 
a prolonged defence against Haidar Ali, who succeeded at 
last in capturing it in 1779 mainly through the treachery of 
some Musalman officers. To break up the Beda population, 
whose blind devotion had enabled the place to hold out so 
long, Haidar transported 20,000 of the inhabitants to people 
the island of Seringapatam, and of all the boys of proper age 
he formed regular battalions of captive converts or Chelas. 


16. SANTE-BENNUR 

The Sante-Bennur family appeared early in the seventeenth 
century. They were of the Puvvalanvaya, and adherents of 
Hanumanta, the servant of Ramachandra (Tk 22). Their 
founder seems to have gained possession of the Dhumi hill. 
His son built the fort of Basavapatna, and acquired a territory 
extending from Anantapur to Mayakonda, and from Harihar 
to Tarikere. Basavapatna and Saqtc-BennQt' were taken by 
the Bijapur forces in 1637, and the chiefs retired to Tarikere. 
But one is said (Tk 21) to have been a rod in the right hand 
of the Vijayanagar king Venkatapati-Deva in 1649. Their 
territory was conquered by Haidar Ali in 1761. In the 
rebellion of 1830, the Tarikere chief suddenly left Mysore 
and joined the insurgents. His son continued to create dis- 
turbances till his capture fwo years after. 



17. NipUGAL 

The Nidugal territory had rulers in the eighth and down 
to the thirteenth century who are styled Chola-maharajas. 
Their capital was Penjeru or Henjeru, in Tamil called Pperun- 
cheru, now Hemavati, on the northern border of Sira taluq. 
Irungola I was ruling in 1128 (Si 7), and in connection with 
him the kings are described as of the Solar race and Ina- 
vamsa, descendants from Karikala-Chola. They were maha- 
mandale^varas, and had the titles — lord of Oreyur (the ancient 
Chola capital near Trichinopoly), Gova (or guardian) of Rodda, 
champion who had taken the heads of sixty-four chieftains. 
Irungola’s kingdom was composed of the Rodda Three 
Hundred, the Sire Three Hundred, the Harave Three Hundred, 
and the Sindavadi Thousand. The Hoysala king Vlshnu- 
varddhana is said (Ng 70) to have captured the powerful 
Irungola’s fort, and Narasimha I is described as breaker of the 
pride of Irungola. In 1218 Ballala II was cncjimpcd at 
Nidugal (Hn Oi). In 1269 another Irungola made a raid 
into the Anebiddasari-nad in the Tumkur country (Tm 49), 
and in 1276 joined the Scuna army in its invasion of Dora- 
samudra (B 1 164, 165). In 1285 Narasimha III marclied 
again^ Nidugal (Ak 151) and reduced it. 

In tne fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there was a line 
of Nayakas ruling in Nidugal. Among their titles were 
included (Pg 54) k<xthdri-rdya, champion who took the head 
of Mesa, bhddra-inaluka, subduer of the Hoysana army. 

The Harati chiefs held the Nidugal territory from 1640, 
when they were invested by the Vijayanagar king Venkatapati- 
Raya II with the government of Dodderi, Siroha, Tavaregere, 
Hiriyur, Ayamangala, and Nidugal-durga. By tradition the 
founder is said to have come from the Bijapur country. 
Hottenna-Nayaka in 1559 is described (Cl 54) as brother of 
the Naga virgins of Naga-loka, a Beda without guile, of the 
850 worthies of the 350 gotras. They continued in power 
till the time of Tipu Sultan, who annexed the place to Mysore. 
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1 8. VAIDUMBAS 


The Vaidumbas seem to have been connected with Tumba 
in North Arcot. In about 900 a Vaidumba-maharaja, 
described as Ganda-Trinetra, was ruling (Bg 62, Sp 85), with 
the Kiru-dore or little river as his boundary. What river is 
meant is not clear. The Chola king Parantaka defeated the 
Vaidumbas, and they subsequently came under the protection 
of the Pallava-Nolambas. Subordinate to Dilipayya or Iriva- 
Nolamba was the Vaidumba king Vikramaditya Tiruvayya 
(Bp 4), for whom we have the date 951 (Ct 49). He restored 
the breached tank at Vijayadityamangala or Betmangala. His 
son was Chandrasekhara (Mb 198). The Kalinga Ganga. 
king Kamarnava VI had for his queen Vinaya-mahadevi, a 
Vaidumba princess, who became the mother of Vajrahasta V, 
crowned in 1038. The Chola king Virarajendra claims now 
to have subdued the Vaidumbas. And after this we have 
(Ct 9) a succession of Vaidumba gamundas, who received the 
title, and permission to use the insignia, together with the grant 
of a village in Melai-Marajapadi or Western Maharajavadi. 


19. CHANNAPATNA 

The Channapatna chiefs generally bore the name Kana 
Jagadeva-Raya, after the founder of the family in Mysore 
(Cp 182, Md 86). He was of the Telugu Banajiga caste 
and had possessions in Baramahai. His daughter was 
married to the Vijayanagar king.^ In 1577 he vigorously 
repelled an attack by the Musalmans on Penugonda, and was 
rewarded with territory in Mysore yielding a revenue of nine 
lakhs of pagodas. He made Channapatna his capital, and his 
descendants held possession till 1630, when the place was 
taken by Mysore. 
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20. AVATI-NAp PRABHUS 

The Avati-nad Prabhus were Gaudas or farmers of the 
Morasu-wokkal tribe, who came from the east in the fifteenth 
century and settled in the Avati village, with the Nandi-mandala 
(CB 40) and the Devanapura (Devanhalli) kingdom (Dv 51) 
as their territory. Their immediate descendants became 
founders of the modern States in eastern Mysore which were 
subordinate to Vijayanagar. The leader of the Avati Prabhus 
was named Baire-Gauda, and the inscriptions of the family 
date from 1428 (CB 40) to 1792 (Sd 95). In 1640 the 
Avati Prabhu is said (Sd 3 1 ) to be a protector of the family 
of Venkatapati-Raya II. In Dv 51 and later inscriptions the 
Prabhu describes himself as of the fourth gotra, that is a 
6udra. 

The Yelahanka-nad Prabhu is mentioned even in 1367 
(Ht 1 1 7), but the inscriptions of this Avati branch run from 
1599 (Kg 12) to 1713 (Ma 3). They generally had the 
name Kempe-Gauda, after the most celebrated of the line. 
He founded Bangalore in 1537, and his son of the same name 
gained possession of the Magadi country (Ma i) and Sav^n- 
durga. Though at first describing himself as of the fourth 
gotra (Ma i), he is afterwards said to be of the Sada^iva-gotra 
(Ma 2). Bangalore, which had been taken by the Bijapur 
forces and included in the jdgtr of Shahji, the father of Sivaji, 
was eventually sold to the Mysore Raja in 1687. Magadi 
and Savandurga were captured by Mysore in 1728, the chief 
being sent as a prisoner to Seringapatam, where he died. 

Of the Devanhalli and Dod-Ballapur branches of the Avati 
line there are no inscriptions. But of the Chik-Ballapur chiefs 
there is one (CB 54). Of the Holavanahalli or Korampur 
branch, which founded Koratagere (Mi 31), there are a few, 
dating from 1627 (Mi 32) to 1726 (Mi 30). Baire-Gauda 
was the general name of the chiefs. 

More prominent were the Sugatur-nad Prabhus, who 
usually had the name Tamme-Gauda. Their territory included 
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a great part of the Kolar District, and they founded Hoskotc 
(An 47). For his aid in defeating the Musalman attack on 
Penugonda, the chief received the title of Chikka-Raya, and 
his possessions were extended from Anekal to Punganur. 
The inscriptions of the Sugatur Prabhus date from 1451 
(Mb 241) to 1693 (Ht 105). When Kolar and Hoskotc 
were taken by the Bijapur army, the chief retired to Anekal, 
but was expelled when this place was taken by Haidar Ali. 



III. FEATURES OF ADMINISTRATION 


Various statements and references in our inscriptions afford 
some 'glimpse into the ideals and methods of administration in 
past times. Tlius, an early Ganga king is said to have 
assumed the honours of the kingdom only for the sake of the 
good government of his subjects. In the twelfth century, a 
high official appointed to rule over the southern province is 
admonished to govern the country like a father, putting down 
the evil and upholding the good. This indeed was always* 
recognised as the special function of sovereignty.^ The 
Kadambas are uniformly represented (according to one version) 
as studying the requital of good and evil. In the case of the 
governor above referred to, it is said (Sk 1 1 9) that the happi- 
ness of his dependants he reckoned as his own happiness. 
And the results of his administration were general peace and 
contentment. “ None were filled with conceit, none made 
themselves conspicuous by a display of splendour, none were in 
opposition, none calling out fo* more influence, none creating 
disturbances, none in suffering, no enraged enemies, none who 
received titles had their heads also turned by the eulogies of the 
bards.” And as a tribute to such ability in exercising authority, 
it is added, that to apply the name master or king {dore) to 
men of straw {pul-mdnasar) is like calling a stone a jewel. 
The invariable phrase used with regard to monarchs on the 
throne describes them as ruling sukha-sankathd-vinddadim, in 
the enjoyment of peace and pleasant (or profitable) conversa- 


^ The usual phrase is ; dtiskta-nigrdha sishta-pratipalana^ 
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tion, especially, it would appear, stories relating to benefactions 
for charity or religious merit. 

The signs of prosperity in a country are thus enumerated 
in the seventeenth century : The lord of the gods sent good 
rains, the earth brought forth full fruit, all points of the 
compass were unclouded, the various orders were diligent in 
the performance of their respective rites, all the people were 
free from disease, the land was free from trouble, the women 
were devoted to their husbands, and all the world was 
prosperous (Sr 103). A thriving town is thus described in the 
thirteenth century ; The Brahmans were versed in the vedas, 
the guards were brave, the traders wealthy, the fourth caste of 
unshaken speech, the women beautiful, the labourers sub- 
missive, the temples ornaments to the world, the tanks deep 
and wide, the woods full of fruit, the gardens full of flowers 
fAk 77). 

The advice of the priesthood was ever deemed of im- 
portance, and they often played a prominent part in- political 
affairs. Megasthenes, in his 'account of India in the fotirth 
century B.C., says of the Sarmancs (the Jain ^ramanas) who live in 
the woods, that they communicate with the kings, who consult 
them by messengers regarding the causes of things. Anoka’s 
edicts, which belong to the third century B.C., are isvidence of 
his solicitude for all classes of his subjects, induced in part 
by Buddhist precept. In the second century A.D. the Jain 
acharya Simhanandi made the Ganga kingdom, as it is 
expressed. In the eleventh century a Jain yati put the 
Poysalas or Hoysalas in possession of their kingdom. But 
Brahmans had the foremost place in <nore modern times. In 
the twelfth century the policy of Vishnuvarddhana was 
radically affected by his conversion from Jainism to the 
Vaishnava faith through the reformer Ramanuja. He is thus 
said to have given his own country to the Brahmans and the 
gods, while he himself ruled over the foreign countries won 
by his sword. Madhava or Vidyaranya, an abbot of the 
monastery at Wringer! established in the eighth century by the 
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reformer Sankara, was instrumental in founding the Vijayanagar 
empire in the fourteenth century. In the seventeenth century 
the Mysore king Dodda-Deva-Raja, it is said, divided his 
kingdom into four parts, of which he gave the first to the 
Brahmans, the second to the gods, the third to charity, and 
reserved the fourth for his own use. 

The heir to the throne was styled the Yuvaraja. But in 
order that they might gain acquaintance with the duties of 
administration, he and other princes of the royal house were 
often previously appointed as viceroys or governors of certain 
provinces. Thus Asoka had been a viceroy at Ujjain in the 
time of his father. In his own time we have his edicts in 
Mysore issued by the Ayaputa (Aryaputra or prince) at 
Suvarnnagiri. Among the Gangas, Sripurusha ruled over 
various provinces in the east before coming to the throne. 
In like manner Ereyappa was a governor of Kongal-nad and 
Pannad in the west. The Chalukya prince Vikramaditya was, 
a viceroy at Balgami, and when he came to the throne, his 
half-brother Jayasimha was put in charge of the Banavase 
province. Chola princes were appointed to govern the Vengi 
kingdom. The Vijayanagar princes held the position of 
viceroys at Muluvayi (Mulbagal) in the east, and at Araga in 
the hill country in the west. 

The king, in Hoysala times, and doubtless in others not 
specified, was attended by five ministers, the pancha-pradhdnar 
(Cn 260, Ci 72). The prime minister was the sarvvddhikdri, 
sarwa-pradMna, or sirah-pradJidna. He (in one case at least) 
was the tongue in the council, the other councillors being like 
statues (Dg 25). The functions allotted to the several ministers 
cannot be determined from the inscriptions. But under the 
Chalukyas there is mention in the eighth century of the great 
minister for peace and war (K1 63). In the eleventh century 
he appears as the great Lala Kannada minister for peace and 
war (Sk io6), and in the twelfth as the senior Kannada 
minister for peace and war (Sk 267). He apparently combined 
in himself the offices of secretary of state for foreign affairs 
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and for war. Of the Hoysala kings, Vishnuvarddhana in 1125 
is said (Cn 149) to have acquired Angara’s sevenfold {saptdngdy 
kingdom, and Ballala II in 1183 said (BI 137) to have 
acquired Pandya’s sevenfold {saptdnga) kingdom ; while the 
Vijayanagar king Bukka-Raya in 1377 is said (Yd 46) to be 
ruling an empire perfect in its seven parts {saptdngd). These 
are explained in the Chandraprabha Purdna as — the king,, 
minister, ally, territory, fortress, treasury, and army. In 
111 128 the king is said to have acquired not only the 

saptdnga-rdjya but also the chatur-updya or four expedients 
against an enemy (explained in the Jaimini BJidrata to be — 
sowing dissension, negotiation, bribery, and open attack), as 
well as the panchdnga-sanmantra or fivefold wise counsels. 
These remind us of the pancJiatantra. 

The policy of provincial governors in the twelfth century, 
under the Kalachuryas, was supervised by karanams or imperial 
censors, appointed no doubt independently by the supreme 
government, to ‘ whom, it is said, they were like the five 
senses. They were dharmmddhyakshangal and rdjddhyaksh- 
angal (Sk 123), or scrutineers of morality and of judicial 
or political affairs.' They were five in number (Sk 102), and 
their office, as here described, was to sec that the Lakshmi 
or lady — the State — was free from adultery, which may be 
interpreted as meaning, that their duty was to check any 
disloyalty to the throne, and to maintain the purity of justice 
or morals and of charitable endowments. 

The high officials generally bore the title dandandyaka, 
in more recent times shortened to danndyak^ AQ:^o\!m^ both 
military and civil rank. These ^ere indeed frequently 
combined, as witness the designation of a general as mahd- 
pradhdna sarwddhikdri senddhipati hiriya-^hadavala (Bp 9,. 
Hn 69). They were also often styled sdmantddhipati^ 
implying control over feudatory chiefs. But the express 
military title was senddhipati^ or, in modern times in Mysore, 
dalavdyu The life guards, as we might term them, in the 
time of the Hoysalas called themselves Garudas. The general 
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Chokimayya claims to be Bitti-Deva’s or Vishnuvarddhana’s 
Garuda (Hn 69, Bp 9 ^). The prince Lakshma was Ballala- 
Deva's Garuda (B1 1 1 2), and he and his force of a thousand 
men, who had vowed to live and die with the king, committed 
suicide when the latter died. In like manner, a family of 
Nayakas, vowed in succession as Garudas to the kings Ballala, 
Narasimha, and Somesvara (Kp 9, 10), gave up their lives 
along with their wives, and their servants, male and female. 
In battle, when victory hung in the balance, it was customary 
for the commander to call out some noted champion to lead 
a forlorn hope and devote his life to gain the day. To be 
chosen for such an enterprise was always represented as a 
great honour, and the charge was confirmed with the presenta- 
tion of betel leaf to the champion from the hand of his chief 
(Sa 84, 86). A grant of land was made for the family of 
the fallen man, which in some early cases is styled bdl-galchUy 
but is mostly called a kalnddy though the term sivane is used^ 
in the west. Similar grants of rent-free land, called kodagiy 
were made to men who fell in battle. In the interesting case 
of Ballala-Devas Chola queen, who was distressed on account 
of a man killed in the force sent to punish a village for an 
insult to her name, the grant is called a rakta-kodagi (Cn 205). 
Such a grant was also called nettara-kodagiy meaning the same. 
The weapons of the foot-soldiers were mostly bows and arrows. 
But the infantry of the Scuna army arc said to have carried 
thunderbolts {ahmusanndhay Dg 25), which looks as if they 
had fire-arms of some sort. The cavalry in the same force 
wore breast-plates. The courage of warriors was stimulated 
by the belief that their .deeds of valour were eagerly watched 
by the celestial nymphs, who, if they fell, would bear them . 
immediately away from the battle-field in a triumphal pro- 
cession to enjoy the delights of paradise. The verse usually 
quoted in this connection is to the following effect : — 

^ The ganttfa is the bird of Vishnu, a kite of striking aspect, having a fine rufous- 
coloured body, with a pure, white head and neck. A chief under the Pai>dyas in 
1 123 calls himself Nolamba’s garuda (Cd 34). 
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By the victor is gained Lakshtni * (or fortune), by the slain the celestial 
nymphs ; 

The body being destroyed in a moment, what fear of death in war ? * 
Another verse to the same effect says : — 

By only these two men in the world is the disk of the sun burst through ; 
The sannyiXsi absorbed in yoga, and he who is slain in the front of the 
battle.* 

Of the secretariat there are a few notices. The private 
secretary {rahasyddhikrita) is mentioned so far back as the 
fifth century, under the Kadambas (Sk 29). But the most 
detailed account is in connection with the Cholas, in the 
eleventh century (K1 112, 1 1 1). Here is mentioned the 
royal secretary, who communicated the king’s orders to the 
chief secretary, and he, on approval, transmitted them to 
the revenue officers to be carried out. These then assembled 
the revenue accountants, who made entries accordingly in 
‘their revenue registers. The nature of these may be inferred 
from the mention under the Hoysalas, in the twelfth century, 
that among his conquests Vishnuvarddhana wrote down the 
Banavase Twelve Thousand in his kadiia (B1 17). The 
kadita or kadata, which is still in use among native traders in 
the bazars, is made of cloth, folded in book form and covered 
with charcoal paste; it is written on like a slate, with a 
style or pencil of balapam or potstone, and though liable to 
erasure, forms a durable record. 

As to the form of official orders,— our Edicts of ASoka, of 
the third century B.C., are prefaced, in the ancient mode, with 
a greeting wishing good health to the officials addressed 
(Mk 21), followed by — “the king thus commands.” In the 
second century A.D. and onwards for some time, the early 

^ The goddess of fortune and beauty. 

® In the original — 

jitena labhyate Lakshmih mritenapi surangana 
ksha^a-vidhvamsini kaye ka chinta mara^e rane. 

® The original is — 

dvav imau purushau lake sSryya-mandala-bhedinau 
parivrad yoga>yuktas cha rai^e chabhimukhe hatah. 
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grants are prefaced by the word siddham^ (?) confirmed 
(Sk , 263). In mediaeval times the inscriptions begin with 
invocations of deity, according to the creed of the donor. 
Then follow genealogies of the ruling sovereigns, with often 
long drawfi out eulogies of their heroic deeds and conquests. 
The provincial governor is next introduced, with the phrase 
tat-pdda-padntdpajivi, dweller- (like a bee) at his lotus feet, and 
the same phrase is used of each subordinate with reference to 
his superior. The royal signature, where it is given, comes at 
the end. The style in the seventeenth century, as illustrated 
by the practice under the Keladi queen Channammaji (Sk 79), 
contains some up-to-date features. At the head are the 
words nirupa prati, copy of order, followed by the date and 
the royal signature. At the end are the words nirtipa bandy 
the order ends. The document was despatched by the hands 
of a court official, who was charged to see to its execution and 
that it was entered in the senabova's kadita. 

In revenue matters the mea.surement and assessment of 
the land were naturally of the first importance. The Satakarnni 
grant of the second century is addressed to the rajjukam 
(Sk 263), which, as previously stated (p. 15 above), literally 
means holder of the rope, that is, a survey officer. The 
rajjukas were originally appointed long before, by Aioka, but 
perhaps for other purposes. The prdku-pramdna or ancient 
measurement is referred to in 1513 (Nj 195). The instrument 
used for the purpose was generally a pole, of which different 
ones are mentioned. There was the bherunda pole (Sk 1 20),. 
taken perhaps from the Bherunde^vara pillar; ddya pole 
of l8|- feet, the distance between the central pillars of the 
Aghoreivara temple at Ikkeri; the pole of i8 spans, each of 
12 fingers breadth (Mb 49); and so on. Poles of 36 steps 
and 48 steps are also referred to (Ak 1 2, 13), and an ottola 
pole (Ci 64). The assessment is said, under the Chdlas in 
1046 (Dv 75), to be one-sixth of the produce, and this was 
the recognised Hindu rate from the earliest times (see yol. ii,. 
Ihtrod.*p- 4)' But a quarter of a century later is described. 
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in more detail (Mb 49) as a fifth of the produce of forest 
tracts and of lands on which dry (unirrigated) crops are raised, 
and a third of the produce of lands below a tank on which 
paddy is grown. Tipu Sultan, however, claimed three-fourths 
of the produce of irrigated land (My 54), at the same time 
asserting a title to the whole. 

But from an early period all the great provinces and their 
subdivisions commonly had their revenue value attached to 
the name. Thus, while Kuntala and Rattavadi were a Seven- 
and-a-half Lakh country, Gangavadi was a Ninety-six 
Thousand, Banavase a Twelve Thousand, Nolambavadi or 
Nonambavadi a Thirty-two Thousand, Tondanad a Forty- 
eight Thousand. Haidar Ali’s territory is called a Three 
Crore kingdom (Si 98). Of smaller districts, Kongalnad was 
an Eight Thousand, Punnad a Six Thousand, Santalige a 
Thousand, Hanungal a Five Hundred, Belvola a Three 
Hundred, Bellave a Seventy, and so on. This system is still 
commemorated in the Yelusavira or Seven Thousand country, 
the north of Coorg. The figures apparently indicated nishkas 
(see Yd 53, 54), long obsolete, the value of which varied at 
different times and cannot now be precisely stated, but they are 
popularly supposed to be equivalent to varahas or pagodas. 

Some idea of the burden of taxation may be gathered 
from certain inscriptions. Towards the close of the Hoysala 
period, in 1290, we find (TN 27) the following imposts levied 
on lands, whether occupied by houses or cultivated : land rent, 
plough tax, house tax, forced labour, accountant’s fee, pro- 
vender, unexpected visitor, army, double payment, change- of 
district, threshing floor, tribute, coming of age, festivity, sub- 
scription, boundary marks, birth of a son, fodder for elephants, 
fodder for horses, sale within the village, favour of the palace, 
alarm, seizure, destruction, or injustice caused by the nad or 
the magistrate, and whatever else may come. Under the 
Vijayanagar rule, in 1505, we have (Gu 67): land rent, 
fines, tribute, alms, gold, hombali^ tolls on corn and grain, tax 
on Jangamas, tax on . . ., tax on meetings, duty on betel 
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leaves, tax on Madigas, duty on salt-pans, tax on Jlyars, 
customs dues, and all other taxes and imposts. See also 
Ml 95. Besides the revenue thus raised, taxes were imposed 
to provide for the festivals and offerings or other needs of 
temples (Gu 3, 8, 34, Sk 129). In 1491 a tax for this 
purpose was laid on looms, houses, oil-mills, grazing grounds, 
marriages, . . ., eggs, customs, imports, exports, cotton, ct cetera 
(Nj 1 18). While in one case the funds for providing marriage 
pandals, and mirrors for dancing girls, were given up (Sk 295). 

^775 the Eighteen castes agreed to pay an addition to 
their land and other taxes, owing to the palace having taken 
for itself the funds previously provided (Y 1 4). Remissions of 
taxes were sometimes granted, cither generally or in specified 
parts of the country. In the sixteenth century, under Vija- 
yanagar, the marriage tax was abolished, causing much 
rejoicing among all classes (Hk ill. Mi 64). Soon after, the 
tax on barbers, forced labour, birdda, customs, toll for watch- 
men, and other imposts were given up (Hk iio, Tp 126). 
Sometimes there was a vigorous protest against illegal taxation 
(see Sr 6, Mb 49). 

The customs duties, or sunka, arc spoken of as the 
perjjunka or hejjunka^ those on wholesale articles in bulk, and 
the kirukula^ those on miscellaneous petty retail articles. 
There was also the vadda-rdvuhi. An elaborate system existed 
for the levy of the duties, especially in the west, where the 
transport of grain and other commodities had to be carried on by 
means of pack bullocks. A list of forty-two {/tanas or custom- 
houses is given in Sa 123. The nature of the goods carried 
may be gathered from thg account of those which were allowed 
free, within certain limits, for specified Lingayit monasteries. 
For instance, Sh 28 was a permit for fifty bullocks to pass 
without paying toll. These might be laden with grain, 
areca-nut, pepper, fringed silk cloths, dried coco-nuts, grass, 
husked rice, rice in the husk, salt, tamarind, jaggory, oil, g/tt^ 
baskets, vidala^ catechu, tobacco, cloths, et cetera ; but silk, 
areca-nut, pepper, coco-nut kernels, and wood, were still liable 
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to duty (TI 83, 49). Another list will be found in T 1 72. 
The colour and age of the bullocks to be exempted were to 
be registered at the various thdnas concerned. The goods 
thus passed free were not to be sold outside, but to be stored 
in the monastery for the use of the priests and their disciples. 

Of judicial procedure there is very little sign in the 
inscriptions. But a rough and ready justice was dispensed, 
and disputes were often decided by an ordeal. In 1020, 
under Chola rule, a dog, which had run away on the death of 
its master, was appropriated by a local chief. As a penalty 
for this, the king’s officer on the spot went into his residence, 
dragged out the dog, burnt the place, and seizing fifty golden 
images belonging to the offender, sent them to the king 
(Hs 10, 11), In 1057 a young chief who was a powerful 
wrestler had a bout with an opponent, who was thrown and 
died in the crush. The latter was apparently some connection 
of the king’s. For his share in this affair, the survivor was 
marched off straight to Talakad the capital, and there put to 
death (Hg 18). It may thence perhaps be inferred that 
death was the appointed penalty for murder. In 1417, when a 
Gauda, who had gone to visit the local governor, fell down 
dead in his presence, a sort of inquest was held on the body, 
and it was sent back to his home (Sk 37). This was under 
Vijayanagar rule. Under the Gangas, in 910, the destroyer 
of a tank or grove is said to incur the same guilt as one who 
has committed the five great sins (Sr 34). In 1450 we find 
the theft of gold and drunkenness classed with the most 
heinous crimes, such as the slaughter of cows, or the murder 
of guru, wife and Brahmans (Cd ^29). In 1654 a farmer 
having been put to death unjustly by a Muhammadan official, 
a rakta-kodagi, or grant of rent-free land, was given to his son 
as compensation (Y 1 29). In 1757 orders had been sent 
from the Bednur court to arrest an offender who was defying 
the: law, but the local official, on capturing him, beheaded him. 
For this he seems to have been deprived of some land he owned. 
He afterwards petitioned that the pagadi money for the time the 
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land was put out of season should be given to him. This was 
refused, with an order that petitions of this kind from the country 
for payment of money must not be made (Sk 209, 2io), 

The king himself was the judge, especially in deciding 
important cases. Such was the dispute between the Jainas 
and the Vaishnavas in 1368, in the time of the Vijayanagar 
king Bukka-Raya, who, after hearing the evidence of the 
leaders on both sides, took the hand of the Jainas, and placing 
it in the hand of the Vaishnavas, delivered a decree reconciling 
the two (SB 136). Sometimes the mediation of a guru 
acceptable to both sides was invited (Ht 105). But trial by 
ordeal is mentioned in several cases. The earliest method 
consisted in the accused making oath in the presence of the 
god, holding at the same time .the consecrated food. If 
guilty, it would choke him on partaking of it. Instances of 
this ordeal appear in 1241 and 1275 (Sb 387, Md 79). In 
the first the payment of some money was in question ; the 
second was a boundary case. The ordeal of grasping a red- 
hot iron rod or bar in the presence of the god Hoysaleslvara is 
recorded in 1 309.^ A later form of ordeal was perhaps a 
severer test, and consisted of making oath as before, and then 
plunging the hand . into boiling ght (clarified butter). If no 
injury resulted, the defendant won his cause. Instances occur 
in 1580 and 1677 (YI 2, Ag 2, 3). The first was a protest by 
the barbers and washermen against the potters paring the toe- 
nails and putting on an upper cloth (in wedding ceremonies). 
The other was regarding the rightful claimant for the office of 
syanabhaga or village accountant, and the decision was recog- 
nised and acted on by the court. But under the Mughal govern- 
ment we find in 1720 a regular magisterial process in the case 
of a Gauda whose village had been taken possession of by some, 
one else during his absence abroad (Si 1 1 2). 

The earliest reference to famine is in SB i, where .one 
of twelve years’ duration is said to have been predicted by 
Bhadrabahu. This was in the third century B.C., and in the 
^ My 5, Arch, Rfp, for 1908. 
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north. The ill effects of the calamity on that occasion 
were avoided by wholesale migration to other parts of Indkj 
but this was a sectarian movement, and though Chandra Gupta 
took part in it, the action was not in his capacity as a sovereign. 
Of a famine equally prolonged there is mention in Grant 
Duff’s History of the Mahrattas (i. 43), It began in 1396, 
and from its severity was specially distinguished by the name 
of Durga Devi. But no steps taken by the State for the relief 
of famine are recorded in our inscriptions. On the other 
hand, Ch. io8 of 1540 says that at that time all grains sold 
at 7 mana (maunds) for i hana (fanam), and that men ate 
men (ntanus'a manusara tindaru). Things were apparently left 
to take their own course. 

Crimes of violence are occasionally mentioned, such as 
carrying off a dancing girl by force (Sk 300), or a guru’s 
bondman (Sk 1 39). But by far the most numerous were 
cattle raids, especially in border districts. Though sometimes 
the work of organised bands of robbers, many were hostile 
demonstrations against an enemy. The cows of a village 
belonging to' another ruler were driven off from the grazing- 
grounds in the intervening woodlands as an act of defiance. 
The cowherds often gave up their lives in defence of their 
charge. Or some village hero, fired with indignation, would 
sally forth with a few followers and recover the stolen cows, 
only to die of his wounds on his return. Such an exploit was 
reckoned as patriotic, and the man’s family were provided for 
with a grant of rent-free land. In more daring cases the 
villages themselves were pillaged and the women molested. 
Memorial stones, rudely sculptured to represent the incidents 
of cattle raids and to record the grants made in connection 
with them, are found in all parts. 

Of measures designed for the public good, we are told 
(Ak 82) in 1234 that the towns in the Poysala country were 
surrounded with gardens, that many tanks filled with lotus 
were formed in their vicinity, and that groves were planted 
from yojana to yojana (about nine miles) for travellers to rest in. 
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The college founded and endowed in 1290 by the Hoysala 
minister Perumala at MSilangi (TN 27) deserves mention, 
though it was a private rather than a State institution. 
Provision was made in it for masters to teach Nagara, Kannada, 
Tigula (Tamil), and Arya (Mahratti). Then the Vijayanagar 
king Achyuta-Raya established in i 539 a bank or fund, called 
Ananda-nidhi, for the benefit of Brahmans (Dg 24, Hk 123). 
It was apparently regarded as a great wonder, and the verses 
in praise of it have been found inscribed in no less than ten 
places. Perhaps this may be taken as a specimen of the old- 
time method of advertisement. Of the Mysore king (Dodda)- 
Deva-Uaja, it is said (Kg 37) that he made wells, ponds, and 
tanks, with chatras or inns from road to road, while temples 
of the gods he had made, was making, and would continue to 
make. He is also said (Yd 54) to have established chatras in 
every village for the distribution of food, as well as (Sr 14) at 
every ydjana on all the roads from Sakkarepattana (Kadur 
District) in the west to Seleya-pura (Salem) in the east, and 
from Chiknayakanhalli (Tumkur District) in the north to 
Dharapuram (Coimbatore District) in the south. In the 
Bednur kingdom a veto was retained on the appointment of 
the heads of inathas or monasteries. To ensure the selection 
of qualified men, it was decreed that they must be in agreement 
with the court and the mahattu (the Lingayit priesthood), not 
quarrelsome, hospitable, trustworthy, and having disciples 
(T1 81). 

The vital importance of providing a good supply of water, 
whether for irrigation or for the use of towns, was always 
recognised. Accordingly^ we find the erection of dams to 
rivers, from which channels were led off, and the construction 
of wells and tanks or reservoirs mentioned in every period. 
A few instances may suffice. 

One of the earliest recorded in the inscriptions was the 
formation of the tank at Talgunda in the fourth century by 
the Kadamba king Kakustha (Sk 176). To the eighth 
century or before belongs the Vijayadityamangala or Bet- 
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mangala tank on the Palar river, named after the Mahavali 
or Bana king who caused it to be made. It breached more 
than once, as it was restored in about 950 by the Vaidumba 
king (Bp 4), and again in 1155 by the Hoysala general 
Chokimayya (Bp 9). Of the tenth century were the tanks 
made by the priest who ruled at Avani in the Mulbagal taluq 
(Mb 65), and of the twelfth century those in the Tumkur taluq 
made by the liberal-minded Kaydala chief who, it is said 
(Tm 9), supported all the four creeds — those of Jina and 
Buddha, Siva and Vishnu. In 1358 we have the account 
(Ml 21, 22) of a number of tanks made by a Bhatta or bhat, 
who also planted lines of trees on the four sides, and performed 
the upanayana ceremony to the pipal trees planted at the four 
corners. In 1653 was made the tank in Channagiri taluq 
called Vali Surur, by the Bijapur governor Bari Malik 
(Ci 43, 44). In connection with this is quoted the verse 
describing the merit acquired by all who assist in the forma- 
tion of a tank. It runs thus : “ The quail and the boar, the 
she-buffalo and the elephant, the teacher and the performer, — 
these six went to svarga.” The explanation given is that a 
quail once scraped a hollow in the ground to nestle in ; a boar 
came and made it larger ; a buffalo and an elephant each 
in turn enlarged it still more ; a holy man then pointed out 
that it could be made into a tank or pond,, and the king to 
whom he gave this advice carried it out. For their shares in 
this work of merit they all went to svarga or paradise.' 

A scheme for the water-supply of Penugonda, carried out 
in 1388, is described in Gd 6. The prince Bukka-Raya, who 
was the governor, wanted all the subjects to be happy. For 
this purpose, water being the life of all living beings, he in 
open court directed the hydraulic engineer to bring the Henne 
river (the northern Pennar) to Penugonda. A channel was 
accordingly made from the river, at Kalludi, to the Siruvera 
tank, ten miles to the north. 

^ The merit of making a grant of land is thus expressed in Ck 42 : As many 
roots as the crops in the ground have, as many hairs as cover the cow, so many 
thousand years does the donor of land enjoy in paradise.” See also Si 95. 
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As regards dams, with their channels for irrigation, an 
interesting account is given (Dg 23) of one erected at Harihara 
in 1410 on the Haridra, near where it flows into the Tunga- 
bhadra. It soon breached, but was restored in 1424 (Dg 29). 
The river is addressed as if sentient and responding to the 
wishes of the restorer. “When you said Stop! — at your 
command she stood still. When you called, she at once 
came on, flowing through the channel.” In 1416 was restored 
a dam on the Pillar which had been breached from time 
immemorial and ruined down to the level of the ground 
(Mb 7). In 1460 was made a new dam in the Kavcrl 
(Sr 1 39), by the chief of Nagamangala, the channel from 
which was extended to Harahu. The conditions on which 
the contract for making a channel in 1397 was given arc stated 
in Bg 10, and included the present of a horse and bracelets to 
the contractor. But it was stipulated that these, as well as 
the funds advanced, were to be returned if water did not flow 
between certain specified points. 

As regards municipal matters, we find (Sk 123, 119, too) 
that Belgarai included five mat/ias, three puras, and seven 
Brahmapuris, together with apparently three medical dis- 
pensaries (Sb 277). So also (Ml 109) Talakad-Rajarajapura 
contained seven puras and five inathas. Agara, again, com- 
prised three cities and eighteen khampanas (TI 133, 197). In 
all important trading places there was usually a paitarm-swami 
or town mayor, generally a prominent merchant. Some of 
the regulations laid down (unfortunately partly effaced) on the 
foundation of a town in 1331 were the following : “ No fine 
was to be levied from a mother ; brothers, elder and younger, 
were to share alike in property ; if a female servant died, the 
body was to be carried forth and (? buried) ; if a wife died, 
the body was to be cremated ” (Ml 1 1 4). On the rebuilding of 
Bagur in 1554, settlers were encouraged by freeing them from 
air taxation for one year from their arrival ; after that they 
would be considered as pe.rnianent residents and be given full 
possession, all previous claims being cancelled (Hk 1 1 2); 
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Commerce on a large scale beyond the limits of the 
country was carried on by what may be styled merchant 
princes, who generally had the title inahd-vadda-byavahari 
(MI 56, Sk 247, Ak 108). In the last is an account of a 
family of Maley^la merchants, experts in goods and con- 
veyance. One of them was skilled in testing all manner of 
gems. “ He was so liked both by the Hoysala emperor in 
the south and Ballaha himself in the north, that he was able 
to form an alliance between the two kings. The wants of 
the great Malava king, of the Kajinga, Chola, and Pandya 
rulers, he at once supplied. No Setti was equal to him 
throughout the Hoysala kingdom — just, honoured, of kind 
speech, full of common sense, delighting in truth.” But some 
great merchants were of Brahman descent, such as those in 
Ak 22. One of these imported horses, elephants, and pearls 
in ships by sea and sold them to the kings. Another trans- 
ported goods from the east to the west, and those that were 
suitable from the west to the east ; also products from the 
north to the south, and those of the south to the north. 
The mercantile and trading classes are mostly included in the 
term vira-Bananju-dharmma, at the head of which were the 
Five Hundred swamis of Aryyavale or Ayyavale (Aihole in 
Kaladgi District — Arasikere is called the southern Ayyavale 
in Ak 77). In inscriptions recording their agreements to 
pay certain dues on specified articles of merchandise, in 
order to provide for the support of local objects in which 
they were interested, they are described in long strings of 
somewhat amusing ironical or quasi-royal epithets (see Sk 
1 1 8, Hg 17, B1 1 1 7, DB 31, ’Hk 137). Their formal 
assembly was generally accompanied with setting up the 
diamond vaisantge or baysanige, as the symbol of their guild 
(B1 75, Dg 59). A more sober account of them in 1181 
(Sk 1 1 9) represents them as honoured residents of Ayyavale 
and many other chief gramas, nagaras, k/iedas, kharvadas, 
madambas, drondmukhas, puras, and pattanas of Lala, Gaula, 
Karnnata, Bangala, Ka.smira, and other countries (the con- 
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vcntional number being fifty-six) at all points of the compass. 
With them are often associated, as here, the two sects of 
Nana-Desis. The Panchalas or five guilds of artisans also 
describe themselves in a similar strain of ironical epithets, 
which are not without interest (Gu 34). 

The Twelve Ayagar are mentioned in Si 41, 112. They 
form the primitive village corporation, who are entitled to 
certain land rent-free, or to fixed fees or dues of grain and 
straw at harvest time. A reference to the Eighteen castes, 
which form the ancient Right and Left hand factions, appears 
so far back as in 459 (DB 67), which shows that they are 
much more ancient than generally supposed. In one case (Hk 
104) they are spoken of as the seven-and-a-half and eleven- 
and-a-half. The sections included in them are called phanas^ 
and comprise the agricultural, artisan, and trading communities. 
The Balagai or Right Hand ^ are headed by the Banajigas, 
with the Holeyas at the bottom ; the Yedagai or Left Hand 
are headed by the Panchalas, with the Madiga at the 
bottom. 

Among the officials of rural districts, the nal-gavunda or 
nad-gauda was one of the most important. There is an 
interesting account (Sk 219), dated 918, of the office being 
continued to the widow on the death of her husband. She 
was a Jain, and rejoicing in her beauty, w'as distinguished 
for the skill and ability of her management. Though a 
woman (it says), she well protected her charge, with pride 
in her own heroic bravery. But on being attacked by some 
bodily disease, she retired in favour of her daughter, and 
ended her life with th<? performance of the Jain vow of 
sallekhana. 

A number of inscriptions record the .sale of villages to 
various applicants, especially in the hundred years from about 
1670. The general valuation seems to have been bcused on 
ten years* rental (T 1 57, 85, An 90, N 1 51, Tp 1 12, Hn 132). 
But in a case four centuries earlier (Sk 282) the value was taken 
^ The great army of the Right Hand are mentioned in 1072 (Mb 49^). 
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at five times the annual rent, and a present of cloths was 
given besides to the headmen. Deductions were made in 
the purchase money for ruined condition (T 1 67), and for 
lands damaged by floods, 'but if trees had grown up on such 
damaged portions they were not to be cut down (T 1 71, 74). 

An endless variety of details might be collected from the 
inscriptions to illustrate different features in administration, 
but the above may perhaps suffice to indicate some of the more 
salient points. 
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Among singular customs, those involving self-sacrifice of life 
may claim our notice. The Jain vow of sallckhana (see EC. 
vol. ii.) involved suicide by gradual starvation, in cases of 
incurable disease, hopeless calamity, or the inevitable approach 
of death. It was the orthodox Jain mode of emancipation 
from the body when life could no longer be endured, and 
the instances of its performance are numerous, especially at 
Sravana-Belgoja, from the earliest times. A more expeditious, 
and pleasanter way of meeting death was that adopted in 
1068 by the Chalukya king Somesvara I (Sk 136), who, 
being prostrated with mortal fever, after performing yoga 
ceremonies, walked into the river Tungabhadra up to his 
neck and drowned himself. 

The practice of sati, or the burning of a widow with the 
dead body of her husband, was a recognised institution at all 
periods and with all creeds, but seems to have been more 
actively revived in the fourteenth century under the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. The memorials of sati, which was entered on 
with perfect readiness, as duty-bound in honour, are found in 
all parts. They are known as mdstikal, that is mahd-sati-kal, 
and are generally sculptured with a pointed pillar or post, from 
which projects a woman’s arm, bent upwards at the elbow. 
The hand is raised, with fingers . erect, and a lime-fruit is 
placed between the thumb and forefinger. This is what is 
alluded to in Sh 61, 62, and Md 103, where women are said 
to have given arm and hand. No clear explanation has been 
obtained of the symbolism. Some of the stones are accom- 
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panied with elaborate inscriptions. Such is the stone of the 
fifth century to the memory of the Kadamba king Ravi- 
varmma’s wife (Sb 523). Another is the beautifully pathetic 
Belatur stone of 1057 (Hg 18). 

But other instances of self-sacrifice of life are fairly 
numerous. The earliest are connected with the Ganga kings. 
Thus, in about 865, we have (TN 91) Nitimargga’s death-bed 
scene, and arc told that his mane-magattin or major domo 
became kil-gun(he under him, which may be interpreted as 
meaning — was buried under him, probably alive, in the same 
grave. Another kll-gunthe sacrifice is recorded in 930 (Dg 
1 1 9), at the death of the Ganga chief Chandiyammarasa. 
With the same object of attesting undying attachment and 
fidelity to a master, others entered the" fire and were burnt 
to death. In about 912 we have (Ag 5, 27) two cases in 
which men committed themselves to the flames on the death 
<of the Ganga king Rachamalla. In 1130, a man who had 
taken a vow to die with the Kadamba king Tailapa, fulfilled 
his vow (HI 47), but in what manner is not stated. 

At the same time, vows of self-destruction were not 
confined to execution on the death of patrons. They were 
also entered into for the purpose of securing the accomplish- 
ment of some cherished desire. In these cases beheading 
seems to have been the usual method of despatch. In about 
991, we are told (Sb 479) that a man vowed to give his 
head to a goddess at Hayve in order that the king 6anti- 
varmma might have a son. His wish having been obtained, 
he surrendered himself to the soldiers and was beheaded. 
In 1050 a servant had his head cut ‘off* in order to die with 
the king Pompala (Ct 31). But in 1123, a cowherd, when 
Bopparasa and his wife paid a visit to a temple in the rice- 
fields, perhaps with a view to offspring, vowed that he would 
give his head to swing on the pole before the god at 
Kondasabhavi if the king should obtain a son (Sk 246). In 
1 1 So a chief gave his head in order that the army to which 
he belonged might be victorious in the war to which it was 
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marching (Gd 41). In 1185 a man who had taken a vow 
that he would die with the queen, at her decease was reminded 
of it by her husband, and instantly gave himself up to be 
beheaded (Sk 249), for, as the inscription says, a word 
spoken with full resolve must not be broken. In 1215 a 
woman gave her head to the hook on the death of her chief’s 
mother (Mk 12). From sculptured representations it appears 
that the process of these ghastly decapitations was as follows. 
The votary was seated close to an elastic rod or polg fixed in 
the ground behind. This was forcibly bent down over the head 
of the victim, and the hook at the end made fast to the top- 
knot of hair. On being severed from the body, the head flew 
up, carried with the rebound of the rod released from its 
tension. 

In 1050 there was the curious case of the man who vowed 
to continually pull out the nail of his finger in order to prevent 
the giving of a fort to a particular person (Sk 152). But his 
vow was of no avail, and the grant was made. Whereupon he 
cut off the finger, and climbing to the top of the Bherunda 
pillar, threw himself down on a row of spear-shaped stakes 
and was killed.^ 

The instances of the Garucla warriors under the Hoysala 
kings have already been mentioned above (p. 104). They 
were life guards, who took upon themselves a vow to live and 
die with the king, and at his decease committed suicide. 
This was done in a wholesale manner, the chiefs in Kp 9, lO 
being joined in despatching themselves by their wives and 
servants, male and female. With the prince Lakshma, too 
(B 1 1 1 2), his whole battalion of a thousand men slaughtered 
themselves. In the former case the act is described as 
embracing Garuda (the kite which is the bird of Vishnu) on 

‘ A parallel to such cases may be found in the ])resent day if the following news- 
* paper cutting be true. A St. Louis negro has bet his life, as announced by him in 
the following manner : “To all whom it may concern. Take notice that I, 

A P , being sound in mind and body, do solemnly promise, with God for 

my witness, to put an end to my earthly existence by leaping into the Mississippi 
from the centre of Eads Bridge, within seven days after the Presidential election 
of 1904, if Theodore Roosevelt, the Republican candidate, be not elected.” 
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the head of an elephant. One chief is said thus to have 
embraced Garuda six times, and another, to have confronted 
Garuda, shaken and embraced him. What took place is not 
clear, but it may be conjectured that they killed themselves 
when seated in state on an elephant, and the bodies remained 
to be devoured (as on Parsi towers of silence) by kites and 
vultures, which would be immediately attracted to the spot. 
The final acts attributed to the chiefs no doubt refer to their 
death struggles. In the case of the prince Lakshma, he 
is said to have mounted, with his wife, on the pillar which was 
to be their monument, and thus become united with Garuda. 

References to the healing art may next be noticed, 1 he 
earliest mention is a droll account in 1087, given (Nr 40) 
in connection with the army of Vikrama-Santara. While 
hurrying to the seat of war, the men, in order to appease the 
fire in their bellies, fed on carcases, and as the result were driven 
mad with indigestion. On applying to the army doctors, these 
said elephant was the remedy. So they swallowed elephant 
and were cured, whereupon the doctors laughed. More to the 
point is the statement (Sb 277) that in 1158 there were three 
medical dispensaries in Bajligave. And in 1162 the K5diya 
matha there is described (Sk 102) as a place for the treat- 
ment of the diseases of destitute sick persons. In the 
thirteenth century there was a Vaidya named Devapilleyanna, 
who was physician to the mother of the minister of the 
Hoysala king Narasimha III (Ak 8). Like Dhanvantari 
(the physician of the gods) was this Devaraja, and celebrated 
for his new system of medicine (Ak 9). In the fifteenth 
century, in the time of the Vijayanagar king Deva-Raya II, 
there was the famous and learned head of a line of physicians, 
known as Salagrama, whose name was Ke^ava, the son of 
Arunachale^a-pandita (Dv 81). In 1818, when an epidemic 
of small-pox and cholera had broken out and the people were 
dying around, it was stopped in the following supernatural 
manner (Kr 25). The goddess Mahakali of Ujani became 
incarnate in a ^udra virgin of the Gangadikara tribe, named 
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Nanjamma, whose family descent is given. Wherever she 
went these diseases and other troubles, among Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Madras alike, were cured. And out 
of the gifts made to her a new temple of Mahakali was 
erected at Kannambadi. Sixteen years afterwards she had a 
ranga-mantapa built for it (Kr 24). 

The accounts of the decorations and titles conferred on 
men who had distinguished themselves are of interest. The 
most dignified seems to have been the paUa or golden band to 
be worn on the forehead. It was a symbol of royalty, but 
was also bestowed as a mark of royal favour, or for other 
purposes of distinction. Thus the Chola king in 1005 
decorated Panchama-maharaya with a patja bearing the title 
Kshattriya-!?ikhamani Kongalva (Cg 46). The Chiilukya king 
Tailapa-Deva in 1096 bound a patta on the victorious general 
Ereyamma, with the title Rajya-samuddliaranavi inscribed in 
gold, and gave him also keysere (? bracelets) for his children 
f.Sa 80). The raja-guru and other priests in 1254 bound the 
vibhuti-patta on the Gana-kumari Chandavve (Ak 108). But 
a high distinction often mentioned in connection with promi- 
nent public men is the ganda-penddra (see Dg 36, 44, etc.). 
This was a golden anklet, apparently worn on the right leg. 
From B1 1 12 of 1 220, relating to the prince Lakshma, it 
seems to have been set with clusters of pearls. He also had 
another decoration, called todar, which was a golden chain or 
ankle-ring, embos.sed with medallions, and was worn on the 
left leg. It seems to have been regarded specially as a pledge 
of unswerving fidelity, and hence, when the prince received it, 
his wife also bound a totpetr on her left leg to signify that she 
would never desert him for another. • 

A singular custom, which was universal, was the ceremony 
of washing the feet of the guru or priest on making over the 
‘grant to a temple or for other objects. The transfer of the 
land or whatever was the subject of the benefaction is in- 
variably described as accompanied with the performance of 
this act by the donor. But in one case, in 968, the guru’s 
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feet arc said to have been not only washed but rubbed, ? dry 
(Hk 2 3). 

The oriental custom of touching and remitting offerings, 
which is still practised in the case of nazars presented at 
darbars, is mentioned in 1300, in connection with the dues 
payable by Brahmans. According to the custom of the 
country, it is said (TN 98), the palace will touch and remit to 
the Brahmans of Sdmanathpura the former dues, whatever 
they may be. This was in the time of the Hoysala king 
Ballala III. 

Another incident mentioned in 1434 (Mr i) was very 
likely typical of a custom. On the completion of a fort which 
the king had ordered to be built, he celebrated the occasion by 
having tigers captured and brought before the principal 
bastion, where he and his son hunted them, at the same time 
giving to the bastion its name as Raja-gam bhira. 

In Ci 64 is a reference to stichomancy, like the classical 
Sortes. One of the donees is described as a saldkdchdrya^ a 
man who answers questions by putting a saldka or stick into 
a book (a palm-leaf book) at random and so finding a suitable 
passage. There are elaborate rules for the system, as for most 
Hindu mysteries. 

Every one knows or has heard of the extraordinary feats 
of memory performed by certain natives of India. References 
to such accomplishments occur in some of the inscriptions. 
In 1103 is mentioned (Sk 98) Malli-dcva, known as the 
Nitalaksha (ISvara) among dsu-kavl (fast or extempore poets). 
Of him it is said that if two persons from different sides should 
come towards him writing it down from the end (that is, back- 
wards) and reading it out, he would arrange the poem so read 
out, whatever the subject might be, as a new poem. He 
would also repeat four stories from hearing them related 
(simultaneously) ; and make calculations in any number of 
given figures. All this he was able to do by mental effort 
alone. In 1223 is mentioned (Cn 203) Visvanatha, who 
could write letters with both hands (at once), and go through 
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(at the same time) a hundred mnemonic feats\thcse are known 
as satavadMna), so that the learned men who examined him 
nodded their heads (in approval). In 1079 there was the 
minister Nakularyya, who was learned in writing four languages 
(Cn 99) ; but this is not exceptionally wonderful. In 1 344 
there was Soma, who was a successful poet in eight languages 
(Mb 158, Gd 46). 



V ART 


Works of art are chiefly exemplified in engraving, sculpture, 
and architecture. The specimens of engraving are those to be 
found in inscriptions. The finest examples are the Kadamba 
inscription on the Talgunda pillar, and the Ganga and 
Hoysala inscriptions on stone slabs and copper plates. Most 
of the Hoysala inscriptions, in particular, are beautifully incised 
on polished slabs of black hornblende, and the contents are 
so skilfully engrossed that no space is left where a single 
additional character could be introduced. Ornamental flourishes 
and elegant fancy letters arc used where suitable, and the 
whole presents an attractive appearance. Under the Cha- 
lukyas in 1067 is mentioned (Cd 47) an artistic engraver 
irftvdri) who could entwine the forms of elephants, lions, 
parrots, and other animals so as to make them appear from 
the letters. In 1159, under the Hoysalas, is mentioned 
(Ak 1 41) a sculptor who within the space of a single page (of 
a ole or palmyra leaf) wrote the whole of the Gd-graliana in 
the highest style so as to please every one. 

Sculpture and carving in stone attained to an elaboration 
perfectly marvellous. The colossal Jain irtiage of Gomata on a 
hill at ^ravana-Be}goja, erected in ab6ut 983 during the Ganga 
period, is one of the most remarkable monuments in India. It is a 
monolith, nude, and stands 57^ feet high,’ with no support above 
the thighs. “ Nothing grander or more imposing exists out of 
Egypt,” says Fergusson, the great authority bn architecture. 

' The sculptor has engraved his scale at the foot of the statue, and, curiously 
enough, it corresponds with the French metre. The use of this in the tenth century 
would form an interesting subject for inquiry. 
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The Hoysala crest of Sala stabbing the tiger, set up in front 
of the vimdna of temples erected by them, Is a fine example of 
free standing sculpture. There is also some in the ruined Jain 
temples at Angadi. But the most intricate and astonishing 
carving is that employed in the decoration of the outer walls 
of the Hoysala temples, and in the ceilings of the small domes 
or cupolas of their interior. It is executed in a potstonc of 
creamy colour, which can be polished till it resembles marble ; 
soft when quarried, but hardening rapidly on exposure to the 
air. The carving has evidently been done when the surface 
had thus weathered. Fergusson’s opinion may here also be 
quoted. There are many buildings in India (he says) which 
are unsurpassed for delicacy of detail by any in the world, but 
the temples at Bclur and Halebid surpass even these for 
freedom of handling and richness of fancy. . . . The amount 
of labour which each facet of this porch (Bclur) displays 
is such as I believe never was bestowed on any surface of 
equal extent in any building in the world.'* Of the minute 
elaboration of detail in the frieze of the Halebid temple, he 
says, “ it may probably be considered as one of the most 
marvellous exhibitions of human labour to be found even in 
the patient East. ... No two facets of the temple arc the 
same ; every convolution of every scroll is different. No two 
canopies in the whole building arc alike, and every part ex- 
hibits a joyous exuberance of fancy scorning every mechanical 
restraint.” 

In architecture the palm must be given to the ornate 
temples erected by the Hoysalas, or during the period of their 
ascendancy, in the style which has been named Chalukyan. 
Regarding these the same authority remarks as follows : “ The 
artistic combination of horizontal with vertical lines, and the 
play of outline and of light and shade far surpass anything in 
Gothic art. The effects are just what mediaeval architects 
were often aiming at, but which they never attained so perfectly 
as was done at Halebid.” Of the temples there, he says : 
‘‘ The great temple (the Hoysalei^vara), had it been completed. 
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is one of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu archi- 
tecture would desire to take his stand. . . . And if carried out 
with the richness of detail exhibited in the Kedaresvara, would 
have made up a whole which it would be difficult to rival any- 
where. ... If it were possible to illustrate this little temple 
(the Kedaresvara) in anything like completeness, there is prob- 
ably nothing in India which would convey a better idea of 
what its architects were capable of accomplishing. . . . By a 
curious . coincidence if was contemporaneous with the English 
cathedrals of Lincoln, Salisbury, and WeUs, or the great French 
churches at Amiens, Rheinis, and Chartres, of course without 
any corrimunication. But it is worthy of remark that the 
great architectural age in India should have been the thirteenth 
century, which witnessed such a w^onderful development of a 
kindred style (meaning the Gothic) in Europe.” 

The following list of the principal temples of this style in 


Mysore, with the dates of 
purposes of comparison : — 

their erection, 

may be useful 

DATE 

TEMI'LE 

PLACE 

KEFBRENCB 

III7 

Chenna Kesava 

Belur 

B1 58, 71 

c, 1141 

Hoysalesvara 

Ilalebul 

B 1 239 

II7I 

Brahniesvara 

Kikkeri 

Kr S3 

1173 

Buche^vara 

Koravangala 

Hn 71 

1196 

Ainritesvara 

Amritapura 

Tk 45 

1219 

Kedaresvara 

Hal’ebid 

B 1 IIS 

1224 

Hariharesvara 

Harihar 

Dg 25 

1234 

Somesvara 

Ilaranhalli 

Ak 123 

1235 

Mallikarjuna 

Basaralu 

Md 1 21 

1268 

Kesava 

Somanathpur 

Dg 36, TN 97 


Of course no single date can be given for the Hoysalesvara, 
which was more like a national monument, — under construction 
for a long period, and never completed. It is a double temple, 
and Fergusson says was left unfinished, being interrupted by 
the Muhammadan conquest, after the works had been in pro- 
gress for eighty-six years ; but no authority is given for this 
statement. Of the positive dates obtained from inscriptions, 
the carving over the southern doorway is stated (B 1 239) to 
have been executed for the sculptor of Pratapa-Narasimha or 
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Narasimha I. This indicates that the fabric of the building 
was then complete, say in 1141 or somewhat later. Of the 
votive offerings inscribed on the inner walls, the earliest 
appears to be B1 105, in which the double temple, dedicated 
to Hoysale^vara and Panchike^vara, is fully recognised, and 
grants are made for the two gods by the scnabhdva of the 
senior queen Ketala-Devi. Now, she was the queen of BallSla 

II, and is mentioned in 1 177 (Hn 54). The temple was thus 
begun after the one at Belur, and the body of the building 
completed in the time of Narasimha I. The sculpture of the 
exterior walls was no doubt carried on during the subsequent 
reign lii' Ballfila II, when decorative features were also added 
to the Belur temple (B1 72). There is a story, indeed, that the 
pierced medallions, like those at Belur, which have evidently 
been removed from their brackets on the outer pillars, were 
taken away at the end of the eighteenth century by Count 
de Lally, the French ally of Haidar Ali, (or perhaps by the 
younger Lally), and that he sent a sum of money from France 
as compensation to the temple. The stoppage of work on the 
building was probably due to the Seuna invasions in the reigns 
of Narasimha II and Somc.svara, followed by the removal of 
the royal residence by the latter in about 1236 to Kannanur, 
near Trichinopoly. But the beautiful and completed Soma- 
nathpur temple was built after this, in the reign of Narasimha 

III. It is a triple temple, and has often furnished a model for 
silver or gold caskets. 



VI. LITERATURE 


Of the notices of authors in the inscriptions, some arc of the 
first importance, especially for the history of Karnata or 
Kannada literature. The earliest relate to Ganga kings, 
among whom Madhava II is invariably mentioned as having 
written a treatise on the dattaka-siltra or law of adoption (sec 
Mr 73, DB 68, etc.). This work may be assigned to the third 
century. In what language it was composed does not appear, 
but probably in Kannada. Then Durvvinita, another Ganga 
king, who began to reign at the end of the fifth century, is said 
(Tm 23) to have had as his preceptor the divine who was 
the author of the ^abdavatdra^ that is, the celebrated Jaina 
grammarian Pujyapada ; and he is also said (Mi no) to have 
walked according to the example of his guru. Moreover, 
Durvvinita, in most of the Ganga inscriptions (see Gd 47, etc.), 
is said to have written a commentary on fifteen sargas of the 
Kirdtdrjunlya^ which is a Sanskrit poem by Bharavi. This 
commentary was no doubt in Kannada, as we know that the 
Jains were the first cultivators of that language for literary 
purposes, and Nripatunga, in his Kavirdjamdrgga^ names 
Durvvinita as one of the early distinguished Kannada authors. 

In the works of the principal old Kannada poets, Samanta- 
bhadra, Kaviparimeshthi, and Pujyapada, invariably in this 
order, arc named at the beginning as the earliest and most 
illustrious trio among the authors who preceded them. From 
Jaina traditions it appears that Samantabhadra may be placed 
in the second century. Regarding him SB 54 supplies the 
following list of countries and places to which he travelled, and 
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where he beat the drum,' as a challenge to any opponent who 
would meet him in public disputation. They were Pataliputra 
(Patna, on the Ganges, the capital of the Mauryas or Guptas), 
Malava, Sindhu, the Thakka country (in the Punjab), Kanchi- 
pura (Conjeeveram, near Madras), Vaidisa (Bhilsa, in Central 
India), Karahataka (Kolhapur, in the South Mahratta 
country or Karnataka Prfinth). Nr 46 refers to the Bhashya 
composed by the great brati, in allusion to Samantabhadra’s 
Gandahasti- inaJiabhdshya^ a commentary on Umasvilti’s 
Tattvarttha, 

Of Puj3/upada, SB 40 says that his name was Devanandi ; 
that on account of his great learning he was called jinendra- 
bucldhi ; and that from hn's two feet being worshipped by the 
deities he was known as Pujyapada. It adds that he was the 
author of the incomparable grammar — the Jainendra ; of the 
Sarvvdrtthasidd/iiy and of the Saniddhi-iatakay and describes 
him as a critic in prosody. Nr 46 also mentions as works 
composed by him, — Nydyakuvmda-chandrodayay a Nyasa on 
Sakatayana’s sutras, the Nyasa known as jamendra^ the Nyasa 
called ^abddvatdra on the sutras of l^anini, Vaidya-sastra, and 
a tika to the Tattvdrttha, In Sk 124 Ramasena is said to be 
in grammar Pujyapada, in logic Akalanka, and in poetry 
Samantabhadra. In SB 47 Meghachandra is said to be in 
logic Akalanka, and in all grammar Pujyapada. In SB 55 
Jinachandra is said to be Pujyapada \\\ \\\^ 1 ainendra/\n all 
logic Bhattakalanka, and in poetry Bharavi. SB 105, again, 
compares Srutamuni with Pujyapada in grammar, Deva 
(Akalanka) in rhetoric and logic, Gautama and Kondakunda 
in the two siddhanta, and Varddhamana in spiritual philosophy. 

To revert to SB 54. It mentions Vakragriva as the 
author of Navaiabdavdehya ; Vajranandi of Navastotra ; Sumati 
of Sumati-Jatakam ; Chintamani of the Chintdmani ; Srivarddha- 
deva of the Chudd^nam ; and Sripala as having expounded the 
tattva. But the most valuable of its statements is in con- 
nection with ^rivarddha, for in relation to him a couplet is 

^ Fixed in a public part of the city for the purpose. 
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quoted in which Dandi highly praised him as a poet. And as 
Dandi belongs to the sixth century, this supplies us with a 
definite period for Srivarddha, the author of the Chftddmam- 
Now, this work is mentioned in Bhattakalanka’s great 
grammar, the Karfjtdtaka-^abddnuidsanam, as if the finest work 
in the Kannada language, and it is described as a commentary 
on the Tattvdrttha-mahdSdstra, containing 96,000 verses. It 
is also mentioned in TN 105, where it is called a poem, and 
the author is said to have been named Chudamani from 
his work, in which he had displayed all the ornaments of 
composition. In the Rdjdvali-kathe he is styled the Tumbalur- 
Scharya, and this place may be the Tombalur, now commonly 
known as Dommalur or Domlur, immediately to the cast of 
Bangalore ; or, more likely, the Tumbala of TN 106-9. 

It is evident that a work of such extent could neither have 
been produced nor required had there not already existed a con- 
siderable literature in Kannada, together with a widespread 
cultivation of the language. And a eulogy by Dandi indicates 
that ^rivarddha flourished in or before the sixth century. 
But, both in SB 54 and TN 105, the mention of the Childd- 
maifi is preceded by that of the Chintdmaiti, the author of 
which has the same name as his work. It is described as a 
lucid exposition of merit, wealth, love,^ and salvation. That 
this was a Kannada work is evidently implied, and one older 
than the Chu^dmam. But of neither, unfortunately, has any 
trace so far been found. On the other hand, there is a 
Chintdmani in Tamil, which Dr. Caldwell describes as a Jain 
work by an unknown author, containing 1 5,000 lines, and 
little known on account of its dififidult style. He adds, how- 
ever, that it is without doubt the greatest epic poem in the 
Tamil language, and may be the oldest Tamil composition of 
any extent now extant. 

Later Ganga kings are also credited with authorship. 
Thus, — ^rlpurusha, who reigned in the eighth century, is said 
(Nr 35) to have written a Gaja-sdstra, or work on elephants. 

1 Dharmm-artiha^kdmaf the three chief objects of human desire. 
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I Us son Sivamara-Saigotta, who had already mastered the 
difficult Phanisuta-mata, the yoga of Patanjali (N 1 6o), next 
made a profound study of the system of elephant management 
as expounded by the great yati born from the mouth of the 
female elephant, that is, in the Pdlakapyam of Palakapya or 
Karenubhu, — to which there is a commentary in Kannada, — and 
then w^ote the Gajd$li(aka, which, it is said (Nr 35), was so* 
conspicuous for poetical genius that, if it could be imparted to 
a d^'af mute, it would force him to speak. Butugendra, the 
younger brother of Rajamalla II, is also said (Nj 269) to have 
been like the son of Karenu in knowledge of the great science 
of elephants. 

Additional information regarding Jaina authors is contained 
in the following inscriptions. — SB 40, 42, and 43 mention 
Umasvati, also known as Gridhrapinchhacharya, who had no 
equal in his time in discerning the paddrttha or categories ia 
logic. They also state that Gunanandi was skilled in logic 
and grammar, and lord of the learning of poetry. SB 40 says 
that Srulakirtti wrote with great skill the Rdghava-Pdfjtdaviya^ 
reading forwards or backwards. B 1 1 7 informs us that ^ripala, 
with a second name Vadibhasimha, wrote commentaries without 
number in prose, verse, and precept. Ak 14 1 and Kd 69 like- 
wise refer to him. Nr 35 says that AnantavTryya wrote a 
Vritti to the Akalanka-silfraSy and Dayapala a Prakriya to 
the Sabddnu^dsana. Of Lokacharya, Ak 55 says that in the 
science of language he was a Kaumara incarnate, being con- 
versant with the branches that follow (or are studied) after 
grammar ; and thai in astrology he was well versed in the 
^rlkarava, Laghuindftasuf diud Karai^dratna. In SB 42 we are 
told of Sampurnnachandra that he was proficient in solar and 
lunar astronomy, and of Sridhara that he was skilled in 
mantras and medicine. TN 1 05 says that Indranandi was the 
author of Pratishthd-kalpa and Jvdlinl-kalpa. 

Brahmans come into view in Sk 92 and 96 in describing 
the attainments of Vama. 4 akti, the learned head of the Kodiya 
matha at Balligrame. In grammar (they say) he was Panini, 
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in drama and music Bharata, in poetry Subandhu or Magha, 
in siddhanta LakulIiSvara or Nakullsvara. 

Going back to Jain authors. — SB 105 states that Samanta- 
bhadra’s disciple Sivakoti-suri illustrated the Tattvdrttha-sntra^ 
'and that Srutamuni composed new poems, and excelled in all 
advanced learning, especially in grammar. Nr 46 says that 
Vidyananda’s sayings were ever cherished in the mind like the 
great Bhashya (of Samantabhadra), and his irreproachable 
reasoning was ever pleasing to the minds of poets, appearing 
like Bana's prose-expressed poem (the Kddambari), It farther 
says that Umasvati was author of the Tattvdrttha-sntra ; 
Akalanka of a Bhashya to Samantabhadra’s Devdgavia-stdtra ; 
Vidyananda illustrated the Apta-vilmdinsay and composed the 
^lokavdrtiikdlankdra \ Prabhachandra wrote the Mdrttand^ ; 
Ncmichandra was the author of Trilokasdra and other works ; 
and Vidyananda made many commentaries, including the 
BudheSabhavana-vydkhydna. 

Kalidasa is praised in the yamaka verse Mk 39. Mb 42 
mentions the Podiyam (mountain) where the three forms of 
Tamil (prose, poetry, and the drama) flourished. Ck 40 extols 
the attainments of a pandit named Mallikarjjuna, and describes 
him as highly versed in the five pratishtes, namely, the Mdya^ 
Bhftpdla^ Yoga-pdrdyana, Pratishfe, and Pratishfdrnnava, as 
well as in logic, grammar, and the Vriitt\ Paji^ Bydma-tlku^ 
and Durgga-tiku ‘^astras. Vaijanna appears as a poet in 
B1 238. TN 23 refers to Patanjali's Padastoma, and to 
Ramanuja as the author of the Bhashya (the Viiishtddvaita- 
veddnta-bhdshyd). In Dg 25 we are informed that the Hoysala 
general P5lalva composed a Hari-cliariie in shatpadi verses. 
S5ma is said in Mb 158 and Gd 46 fo have been a successful 
poet in eight languages, and to have acquired much wealth by 
his profession. Unfortunately we are not told what languages 
they were. In Sb 375 is an account of the Vijayanagar prince 
Marapa,who,with his minister Madhava, having collated the three 
vedas and examined the text of the puranas, compiled the ^aivd- 
gama-stotra. The Vijayanagar king Harihara II is expressly 
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stated in Kp 34 to have been a cultivator of Karnataka learning. 
Adityaryya is said in Pg 69 to have been the author of Bhashya- 
bhnsha, Sr 9.^ contains an account of the recitation of the 
Mahabharata before the Mysore king by Alasingar-aiyangar. 

Other notices of authorship may be drawn from the 
distinguished composers of various inscriptions. Thus, the fine 
and learned Kadamba record in Sk 176 was composed by the 
poet Kubja. The Chalukya inscriptions Sb 571 and Dg 66 
were composed by the great minister for peace and war, 
Rama-punyavallabha, and K 1 63 by the like minister, Anivarita- 
Dhpnanja\a-punyavallabha. The elaborate eulogy of Gomata 
in SB 8$ was composed by Sujanottamsam, the poet Boppana, 
who ha.') the distinctive title Kannada-kavi-ba/^pa. Ak 48 was 
composed by the ornate poet Sfintinatha, grandson of the 
.southern Soma, and known as kavi-ku/a-tilakam, Ak 1 1 8 
was composed by Cmesadatta and corrected by the great poet 
Trivikrama. Ak 123 was composed by Somanatha, known^ 
a.s sii-kavi kavtkdbharana, Sh 69 was written by the kavTsvara 
Brammadeva. The composer of Sk 281 was the learned 
PhanTsitu, son of Visvanatharyya. 

There are several of the eloquent and elaborate Vijayanagar 
inscriptions composed by the court poet Sabhapati (Sh 1, 
Hn 6, Gu 30, Pg 4, Cn 167, Pg 75, Hk 132, Md 55) and his 
descendants. Tm [ is by his son Kavi.sasana Svayambhu ; 
Ck 39 and Sh 83 by his grand.son Kilshnakavi Kamakoti ; 
and Mb 60 by his great-grandson Rama, the son of Kamakoti. 
Another accomplished author was the minister Tirumalarya, 
son of Alasingarya, who composed TN 23 and Ch 92. Then 
Sr 64 was compo.scd byithe poet Tirumaleyacharya, skilled in 
Karnnata, Andhra, and Sanskrit poetry, and in singing; constant 
reader of the Rdmdyana and Bhdrata, 

The latest notice of authorship is in Ch 154, where 
Devachandra is said to have caused the genealogy of the 
fathers to be written. This probably refers to the compendium 
of Jaina traditions called the Rajavall-kathe^ compiled for one 
of the Mysore queens. 



VII. RELIGION 


The early inhabitants of the country were probably to a great 
extent, especially on the female side, Nagas or serpent 
worshippers, that is, of the cobra, which is the Naga. Effigies 
of the cobra are set up to this day at the entrance of every 
village or town for public adoration, and ceremonial offerings 
are made to the living cobra. In the Satavahana inscription 
at Banavasi, of the first or second century, the king’s 
•daughter is named Naga. 4 rl, and she makes the gift of a Naga. 
The province corresponding with the Shikarpur taluq, said 
(Sb 263) to have been ruled by the wise Chandra Gupta, was 
named Nagakhanda or N 5 garakhanda. Some of the minor 
royal lines in the west claim Naga descent. Thus, the Sen- 
drakas were of the Bhujagendra-anvaya or lineage of the 
snake king (^lA, vii. 106), and the Sindas were of the Phaniraja- 
vam. 4 a (HI 50, 20), which has the same meaning, while the 
Senavaras had the pJiani-dhvaja or serpent flag (Cm 95). 
Jinadatta, the founder of the Santara line, is said to have 
married a Naga virgin. The Chola prince Rajadhiraja is said 
to have bravely gone down into a cavern, and by his radiant 
beauty won the hand of the noble dav-ghter of the Naga race. 
The professed Janamejaya grants (Sk 45, etc.), which really 
belong to the twelfth century, are records of donations made to 
Brahmans for performing the sarpa-ydga or serpent sacrifice, 
perhaps indicative of a wholesale subjection or extinction of 
serpent worshippers or Nagas. Of the Vijayanagar king 
Harihara II, it is said (Si 95) that his virtues were sung in 
pleasant stories by the Naga maidens in Patala. Hottenna- 
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Nayaka of Harati is described (Cl 54 ) brother to the Naga 
virgins of the Naga-l 5 ka. 

Jainism prevailed in Mysore from before the third century 
B.C., when Bhadrabahu, accompanied by Chandra Gupta^ led a 
migration of Jains from the North to the South (SB i), and it 
continued a popular faith during more than a thousand years 
of the Christian era. A^oka, the grandson of Chandra Giipta, 
strove towards tlie close of his reign to propagate Buddhism 
(Mk 21), and in the fourth century A.D. a Bana king is com- 
pared with Bddhisattva in compassion for all living things in 
the world (Mb 157). Even so late as 1055 a Buddhist vihdra 
was erected in Belgami (Sk 170), and the Bauddha sdvdsi is 
mentioned in 1098 (Sk 106), while a great Bauddha town 
named Kalavati is mentioned even in 1533 (Tp i). But 
Buddhists it would seem were never numerous. The spread of 
Jainism was greatly promoted in the second century A.D. by 
Samantabhadra (SB 54), and later by Akalanka, who defeated* 
the Buddhists in public disputation at Kanchl in the eighth or 
ninth century (SB 54), in consequence of which they were 
banished to Ceylon. Jainism was the State creed in the time 
of the Gangas, of some of the Rashtrakutas and Kalachuryas, 
and of the early Hoysalas. Also of the minor states of 
Punnata, of the ^antaras, the early Changalvas and the 
Kongalvas, as testified by their inscriptions. But the Chola 
conquests in 1004, the conversion of the Hoysala king in 
1 1 17, and the assassination of the Kalachurya king in 1167 
were severe blows to its influence. In an endeavour to 
accommodate itself to the age, Jina is described in 1 1 51 as the 
Universal Spirit who^ is Siva, Dhatri (Brahma), Sugata 
(Buddha), and Vishnu (Tm 9) ; and for a generation following 
we find (Ck 21, 13) chieftains who were supporters of all the 
four creeds, — Mahe^vara, Jaina, Vaishnava, and Bauddha. 

Lists of the Jain hierarchy and the succession of Jain 
gurus are contained in the following inscriptions, arranged 
according to date: SB i, Nr 35, Sh 64, SB 47, 43, 54, 
Dg 90, SB 40, 42, lOS, Ng 76, Cn 149, Ak i, TN 105, 
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SB io8, Nr 46. The first is of the (?) fifth century; the 
remainder are of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, except 
the last two, which are of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The greatest detail for the early period is supplied in SB 105, 
which gives the names of the Tirthankaras, the Ganadharas, 
the Kevalis, the Srutakevalis, the Dasapurvadharas, the 
Ekadasangadharas, and Acharangas. It then continues, 
through Kundakunda, Umasvati or Griddhrapinchha, Balaka- 
pinchha, Samantabhadra, Sivakdti, Devanandi or Pujyapada, 
Akalanka, etc., to Arhadbali, who formed four divisions of the 
Sangha, — the Sena, Nandi, (Tridivesa or) Deva, and Simha 
sanghas. The others contain some of this information, but 
not in a connected manner, and each one branches off at a 
certain point to give a succession relating to the immediate 
object of the inscription. There is none which is more 
interesting or which conveys more valuable information than 
SB 54, interspersed as it is with chiirnis or quotations of the 
first importance in corroboration of the narrative. Its date 
is 1128, and its object is to record the death of Mallishcna- 
Maladhari, who was a disciple of Ajitasena, and who gained a 
great name in his day among the Jains. Nr 46 also contains 
much historical information relating to the sixteenth century 
in recounting the successes of the Jain orator Vadi-Vidyananda. 

According to Sk 186 there were no Brahmans in the 
South in the time of Mukkanna Kadamba, the third century. 
Having sought diligently for them throughout the region and 
finding none, he went without delay to the North, and from 
the Ahichchatra agrahara (said to be in the Bareilly District) 
procured a number of Brahman families (see also Nj 269) 
whom he settled in the agrahara of Sthanakundur (Talgunda), 
to the north of Belgami (Shikarpur taluq). From his family 
sprang the royal Kadamba line, as related in the Talgunda 
pillar inscription (Sk 176). On the other hand, it seems that 
there must have been some Brahmans before, for the ^atavahana 
grant of the first or second century on the Malavalli pillar 
(Sk 263) was made as a Brahman endowment. But they 
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may have left the country, as those above-mentioned from 
the north are said to have attempted to do. In the east, 
tradition attributes the introduction of Brahmans to Mukunti 
Pallava, who is also of the third century. It is evident from 
the Talgunda pillar inscription that Brahman professors had 
gained a great reputation in Kanchl, the Pallava capital, when 
Mayuras^armma, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty, went 
there at about that period in order to complete his studies. 

The earliest form of the Brahman faith was connected with 
the worship of Siva, who was, it is asserted, doorkeeper to the 
Mahavalis or Banas (Sp 5, 6). But Vishnu, in his Vamana 
or Dwarf incarnation, deprived Maha Bali in two strides of 
all his possessions except Patala, which was left to him. And 
Krishna, who is another form of Vishnu, also found means, in 
a war against Bana, to overcome Siva who fought for the 
Banas. It is difficult to separate the worship of Siva and 
Vishnu in subsequent periods. They continued . to be jointly, 
recognised in all parts, and the united form Harihara, composed 
of Hari (^Vishnu) and Hara (Siva), was a symbol of their 
general equality in religious estimation. Of Harihara, Dg 25 
in 1224 says: “The celebrated laiva acquired the form of 
Vishnu, and Vishnu acquired the great and famous form of 
Siva, in order that the saying of the Veda (that they were one : 
see Dg '36) might be fully established.” Kc^^ava or Vishnu, 
again, is identified as follows in the fourteenth century (B1 3) 
with the chief object of worship in' all the .sects : “He whom 
the Saivas worship as Siva, the Vedantins as Brahma, the 
Bauddhas as Buddha, the Naiyayikas as Kartta, the Jainas as 
Arha, the Mimamsakas g,s Karmma.” 

The worship of Siva was from an early period specially 
associated with an ancient teacher named LakulTsa, who appar- 
ently can be traced back as far as the first century (JR AS,. 
1907, p. 419). His name frequently recurs in our inscrip- 
tions (see Si 28, Sk 126, 107, 104, 108), and his creed and 
sect are referred to as the Lakulagama (Ak 62), Lakulamnaya,. 
Lakula-samaya (Sk 107), etc. But there must have been a 
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succession of gurus of the name. For Si 28 in 943 says that 
LakuliSa, fearing lest his name and works of merit should be 
forgotten, became incarnate in the muninatha Chilluka. And 
Sk 126 records a grant made in 1036 to a Lakuli:>vara ; 
perhaps he was the same as the one mentioned in a grant of 
1020 in Melpadi in North Arcot ( 5 //. iii. 27). Sk 107, of 
about 1078, describes a Valpiiki-muni as being (?) a hand to 
Lakula. Sk 94 in 1094 praises Srikantha-pandita as himself 
Lakule^a, while Sk 98 in 1103 says that his son Somesvara- 
pandita caused the Lakula-siddhanta to blossom ; and Sk 92 
and 96, of 1168 and 1179, compare the rajaguru Vamasakti 
with LakuliAvara or Nakulisvara. But farther, Tp 12 of 
1285 speaks of Lakula’s new samaya. As hitherto generally 
known, Lakull. 4 vara was the founder, in about the eleventh 
century, of the Pasupata sect, and this was at Karohana in 
the Lata country, which Dr. Biihler identified with Karvan in 
.Baroda, The Lakula of our inscriptions belongs to the period 
between 1054 and 1156, and is generally mentioned in con- 
nection with the Kalamukha sect, who are described as a 
branch of the Sakti-parshc in the Muvara-koneya-santati of 
the Parvvatavali (J 1 10, Sk 107, 114, 316, B 1 117, Sk 104, 
ro8). There is a list in Ck 35 of a succession of gurus of 
the Agastyei^vara matha at Sriparvvata, all whose names end 
in sakti. 

The iaaiva reformer Sankaracharya opposed the Jains and 
revived ^iva worship in the eighth century, when also he 
founded the isringeri matha in the Kadur District (Sg ii). 
But in the middle Qf the twelfth century took place the Vira 
Saiva revival, a revolt against Brahmanism, promoted by 
Basava, the minister of the Kalachurya king Bijjala, which 
resulted in the establLshment of the Jangama.'^ivachara, or 
Lingayit faith, the popular religion to this day of the Kannada- 
speaking peoples. Into this great numbers of Jains were 
merged, while Jain images and temples were converted to 
Linga use. Ck 2 1 mentions the Shoda^ar or Sixteen, a special 
class of Lingavantas. The Keladi kings, the Changalvas, the 
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Bhairarasu-VVodeyars, the Coorg Rajas, and other smaller 
states, professed the Lingayit creed, which was also adopted 
by the Mysore Rajas in conjunction with the Vaishnava faith 
of their origin. 

The revival of Vishnu worship was due in great measure to 
the Vaishnava reformer Ramanujiicharya, also called Emberu- 
manar,^ who, at the beginning of the twelfth century, took 
refuge from Chola persecution in the Mysore country, where 
he converted from Jainism the Hoysala king Bitti-DOva, thence- 
forward called by the name Vishnuvarddhana. Rilmanuja 
established the Yatiraja matha at Melukote (see Sr 64), and 
received a large tract of land on both banks cf the Kiivcrl 
near Scringapatam, named the Ashtagrama or eight townships. 
For the management of his affairs he appointed the Fifty-two. 
'I'hese were Srivaishnavas, and his first disciples. 

Bitter animosity continued to exist against the Jains, and in 
1 368 (as already related above, p. I 1 3) they complained in a . 
body to the Vijayanagar king Bukka-Raya of the persecutions 
to which they were subjected by the Vaishnavas. The king 
summoned before him the leading men of both sects, and after 
inquiring into the matters in dispute, decided that no difference 
could be allowed as regards their liberty to follow their respective 
ceremonials. He then took the hand of the Jain.s, and holding 
it in the hand of the Vaishnavas, decreed that the Jains were 
free to carry out their customary ritual, and that equal protection 
would be given to both sects (SB 1 36). This decree was to 
be set up at all Jain bastis by the Vaishnavas, who were not 
to look upon the Jains as in a single respect different. And, 
from a fund which the^ Jains would annually raise among 
themselves, the Vaishnavas were to appoint twenty men as a 
body-guard for the Jain image of Gomata at Sravana-Bejgoja, 
and were to repair such Jain temples as had been ruined. 
This was actually done at Kallcha (Kalya in Magadi taluq), 
as witness the copy of the decree set up there (Ma 18). 

The ^ringeri matha had assisted in the foundation of the 

’ Ilis original name is said to have been Ilaiyalvan. 
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Vijayanagar empire in the fourteenth century, and furnished 
the first minister to the kings, who in consequence liberally 
endowed it (Sg i). From the Vira-^aivas, who had largely 
superseded the Jains in the west, the latter were exposed to 
violent opposition. For instance, B 1 128 states, in 1638, 
that an over-zealous Lingayit official had stamped a linga on 
the pillars of the principal Jain basti at Halebld. The Jain 
merchants remonstrated on this with the ^ivachara high 
priests, and an agreement was come to that the Jain priests 
of the basti should first offer the usual Saiva salutation of 
ashes and betel leaf, and then .perform their worship and other 
ceremonies according to their own custom. This decree was 
engraved on stone by order of the minister of the Belur 
kingdom. On the fall of Vijayanagar in 1565, the Sringeri 
matha fell for a time to ruin, but in the next century was 
restored, and its endowments were renewed by the Keladi 
kings (Sg 5, II, 13), who also established and endowed 
^ivachara mathas all over the Shimoga District. 

The Rajas of Mysore likewise established agraharas for 
Brahmans (see Kg 37, Yd 54, Sr 64, Yd 58), and erected or 
added to temples (.see Bn 118, Ch 86, Nj i). Of Dodda- 
Deva-Raja it is said (Kg 37) that temples of the gods he had 
made, was making, and would continue to make. The 
Varaha (or Boar) which was lost, in the Yavana invasion, 
Chikka-Deva-Raja brought from Jarlmushna (in South Arcot) 
and set up with devotion in Srirangapattana or Seringapatam 
(Ch 92). It is now in Mysore, having been removed there at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Of Muhammadan records, Sk 324 is one of the principal. 
This informs us that in 1632 the Bijapur Sultan, Muhammad 
Adil Shah, son of Ibrahim Adil Shah, erected the fort on the 
hill at the Masur Madag tank as a sign of victory in the 
attempt to repel the wicked infidels and to establish the 
auspicious Islam. Si 66b is a memorial to Malik Rihan, 
Subahdar of Sira, dated 1651. DB 31 contains an interesting 
inscription of the time of the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb 
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Alamgir, dated in 1691. Si 66a records the erection of the 
big mosque at Sira in 1696. Ht 19 is a Mughal grant in the 
time of Dilavar Khan, Navab of Sira, dated 1745. 

There are some grants by Haidar Ali to Musalman fakirs 
in 1763 and 1767 (Cp 146, 16, 114). Of Tipu Sultan’s 
inscriptions, one of the most characteristic is Sr 159 at the 
Elephant gate of the Seringapatam fort, the date of it being 
1791. Those at the Gumbaz in Ganjam, the mausoleum of 
Haidar and Tipu, arc of interest (Sr 23, 24, etc.). My 54 
relates to the construction of a dam in the Kavori in 1 797. 

Of Christian records, an old inscription has been found at 
Anekiil, L'-urmounted by a cross, and referring to the Kuvibara 
ane or Potters’ dam. Its date is uncertain. But Dominican 
friars are said to have built a church there in 1400. A 
stone or stones arc also said to have existed at Kankanhalli 
recording a grant to the sannyasis of Rome.” Nr 46, of 
about 1530, in relating the successes of the Jain disputant 
Vidyananda at various royal courts, says that he destroyed 
ialidu) the European faith (^Peringiya mata) of the Viceroy 
(or Agent — Kdryya) of Sriranganagara o»* Seringapatam, who 
must, it would thus seem, have been a Roman Catholic 
Christian. 

Of special religious ceremonies, one of the earliest 
mentioned is the asvamedha or horse-sacrifice, which was a 
royal rite symbolic of supreme power. The Kadamba kings 
claim to have performed many horse-sacrifices. Accordingly, 
the Brahmans of Tanagundtir are said (Sk 178) to be 
residents of 144 villages acquired as donations for the 18 
horse-sacrifices of king Mayuravarmma. The king Krishna- 
varmma (? fifth century) is expressly stated (B 1 121) to have 
performed the horse-sacrifice. The Chalukya king Pulikei^i I 
performed the horse -sacrifice in the sixth century (K 1 63, 
Gd 48, etc.). A much later instance is that of the Chola 
king Rajadhiraja or Jayangonda-Chola in the eleventh century, 
who is also said (Dv 75) to have performed the horse-sacrifice. 
Other sacrifices mentioned are vdjapeya ifln 167), performed 

p 
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in the sixteenth century for the Vijayanagar kings Nrisimha 
and Krishna-Raya ; and the agnishtdnta (Mb 62) performed in 
the seventeenth century for the chief of Sugatur. The Mysore 
king Kanthlrava-Narasa-Raja is said (Ag 64) to have revived 
the performance of the ekadaU-vrata, like Ambarisha and all 
the other kings. The Brahmans of Sthanakundur are described 
(Sk 176) as drinking sdma juice, and those of Kellangere are 
called (Ak 117) 200 ornaments of soma drinkers. 

An interesting term is that of ghatika-sthdna, which seems 
to indicate a place of public assembly for Brahmans. It has 
been translated by Professor Pathak as “ religious centre ” ; 
and Professor Kielhorn has written an article suggesting that 
it was something like a Brahmapuri. The name occurs in 
Sk 176, where Mayura^armma, on going to the Pallava 
capital for completing his studies, is said to have frequented 
every ghatika. In Si 23 of 1167 the Nonambe^vara temple 
is said to be the great ghatika-sthdna of the city of Henjeru. 
On the other hand, Sk 197 of 1182 ghatika-sthdnas 

as supports to dharmma and mines for enjoyment (fihoga). 
Cn 178 of 1442 contains the statement that a ghatika was 
established in a certain place “ in accordance with the saying 
(or directions) of Uttanka in the Sama-veda.” 

There are a few references to rarer religious sects. Thus, 
Hs 18 records a grant in about 450, by the Kadamba king 
Mrigeiavarmma, as made to an Atharvani Brahman. The 
grant in Sk 281 was made to Ka^mlr Brahmans. Then 
Gb 61 of 812 mentions the Yapaniyas, a Jain unorthodox 
sect, who had the appearance of Digambaras, but followed the 
observances of the isvetambaras {El. iv. 338). And HI 23 
of 968 describes one of the places where the grant was made 
as a Lokayata city. The Lokayatas were an atheistical sect, 
followers of the doctrines of Charvaka. Certain tenets and 
sectarian terms of the Lingayits are set forth in Kg 49, in 
connection with the erection of a matha for the Tontada- 
svami. The essentials are detailed which constitute a primeval 
bhakta, and a primeval jangama. 
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Attention may be drawn to some notable donations. 
B 1 1 2 1, of about 420, describes a merchant as the donor of 
a thousand cows. Kg 33, of 1663, mentions a Brahman who 
was known as the donor of a crore of virgins. N 1 88 records 
a grant for feeding 1 2,000 odeyars or Lingayit priests in the 
Gangadhara temple at isivaganga on a certain anniversary 
day. A singular statement is that in Sb 18, which speaks of 
the Vijayanagar king Deva-Raya II as having become after 
his death a mahdrajika or demigod, reminding one of the 
apotheosis of the Roman emperors. 
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Kashmir, 13 
Kasinlr, 210 
Kasmira, 182 
Katavapra hill, 4, 6 
Kathasaritsagara, 8 
Kathiawar, 95, 125 
Katyayana, 13 
Kauluta, 151 
Kaumara, 199 
Kaiitilya, 8 
Kavadi stono, 5 
Kavaledurga, 157 
Kavcra, 65 

Kavcri Falls, 49, 129, 155, 156 
Kaveri river, i, 3, 29, 32, 43, 92, 141, 
*43, *53, *56, 181, 207, 209 
Kaviparimeshthi, 196 
Kavirajamargga, 35 , 7 *, *96 
Kavisasana Svayambhu, 201 
Kaydala, 180 
Kcdala, 43 
Kedaresvara, 194 
Kckayas, 24 

Kcladi, 129, 139, 156, 173, 206, 208 

Kcladi kings, table of, 156 

Keleyabbarasi, 98 

Kellangere, 210 

Kembala, 125 

Kempe-Gauda, 165 

Kenchangod, 13 1 

Kensal Green, 136 

Kerala, -s, 65, 81, 88-9, 115, 128 

Keralan, 91 

Keravase, 14 1 

Kerekuiida, 39 

Kern, 13 

Kesadi, 37 

Kesava, 188 

Ketaiya, 153 

Kctala-Devi, 195 

Ketaraiyan, 91 

Ketasamudra, 130 

Kevalis, 5, 204 

Khachara-vamsa, 148 

Khandesh, 108 

Kharavela, 16 . 

Khardshthi, 11 
Kh'atmandu, 48 
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Khilji, 107 
Kidaram, 88 

Kielhorn, i8, 23, 48, 77, 78, 83, 210 

Kigga, 137 

Kiggatnad, 143 

Killi-valavan, 19 

Kiratarjunlya, 35 

Kiratas, 130, 158 

Kiriya-Madhava, 32 

Kirttivarmma, 23, 27, 28, 61, 63-5, 70 

Kiru-dore, 164 

Kiru-tore, 56 

Kishkindh^, i 

Kisukad, 45 

Kitthipura, 146 

Kittur, 146 

Kodagas, 102, 131, 133, 143 
Kodinya, 15- 

Kodugu-Srirangapattana, 143 
Koiala, 31, 32, 93, 100 
Kolar, 18, 19, 29, 86, 87, 106-7, 166 
Kolaramma, 87 
Kolhapur, 80, 197 
Kollam, 87 
Kollapuram, 90 
^ Kollipakai, 89 
Kollipake, 74, 87 
Kolliyarasa, 42 
Komaranikota, 122 
Kombale, 45 
Kondajji, 106 
Kondakunda, 197 
Kondamana, 15 
Kondasabhavi, 186 
Kondavidu, 119, 122 
Konerinmaikondan, 93 
Kongal-nad, 37, 44, 132, 144, 169, 174 
Kongalva, -s, 86, 97, 102, 132, 144-5, 
189, 203 
Konganar, 90 
Kongani, 60 
Kongas, 44, 153 
Konginivarmma, 32 
Kongonivarmma, 32 
Kongu, 31, 93, 100, 105 
Kongudesa-rajakkal, 32 
Kongujivarmma, 32 
Kongunivarmma, 19, 31, 32 
Konikal-vishaya, 64 

Konkaija, -s, 32, 61, 78, 98, 1 13, ii% 
i45» I49» 151-2 
Kopana, 90 


Koppa, 137 
Koppam, 90 
Korampur, 165 
Koratagere, 165 
Kosalai, 88, 91 
Kosalar, 90 
Kote, 154 

Kottakonda, 115, 152 
Kottaru, 93 
Kovalala, 31, 39 
Ko-visaiya, 60 

Krishna, 18, 40, 45-6, 63, 66, 68-9, 78-9, 
83. 8s, 95. 108, 124-S, 128, 143, 
205-6 

Krishna, river, 16, 47, 53, 80, 85, 87, 
91, 105, 109, 1 14 
Krishna- Deva, 152 
Krishna- Kandhara, 105, 109 
Krishnakavi-Kamakuli, 201 
Krishnappa-Nayak, 161 
Krishna-Raja, 29, 125, 132 
Krishna-Raya, 49, 118-19, I 40 “ 4 i» I 53 , 
155, 210 

Krishnaswanii temple, 132 

Krishnavarmma, 24, 25-6, 34, 54, 209 

Krishnaveni, 103 

Krittikarya, 5 

Kshatrapa, 16, 53 

Kshattriyas, 10, 22, 28, 66, 189 

Kshattriya-sikhamani, 86, 144, 189 

Kshemapura, 152 

KshTranagara, 133 

Kubja, 63, 201 

Kudali, 148 

Kudal-Saiiganiam, 91 

Kudalurpura, 149 

Kuda-malainad, 87 

Kiidiyala, 32 

Kiidugu-nad, 153 

Kulaipa, 53 

Kulaittakolam, 88 

Kulasekhara, 129 

Kulot^unga-Chola, 92, 150 

Kiimbhakonam, 42, 114 

Kummadavada, 41 

Kundaka-Raja, 74 

Kundakunda, 204 

Kundamarasa, 74 

Kundana, 107 

Kiindana-S 5 midevi, 46 

Kimdapur, 159 

Kimdavarmina, 27 
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Kimdavvai, 19 
Kunigal, 87 
Kuningil) 87 
Kuntala, 3, 9, 92, 174 
Kunti-dcvi, 2 
Kurgal, 44 

Kurnool, 114, 121, 14 1 
Kuruche, 133 
Kurus, 128 
Kuril vatti, 75 
Kutakas, 115 
Kutupu-Sbah, 130, 131 
Kuvnlala, 29, 32, 39, 87 

Laccadives, 87 
Lakkuma, lOT 
T^kkuiidi, 103 
Lakkur, 107 

Lakshma, 75, 104, 17 1, 187-9 
l^akshmana, i, 2, 75, 76, 142 
Lakshiuantlrtha, i, 47 
Lakshmesvara, 37, 52 
Lakshmi, 172 
Lakshmi-DevI, loi 
LakshmT-Nrisimha, 128 
Lakshmirainana temple, 132 
Lakshmyambika. 12 r 
Lakula, 206 
Lakul^ama, 205' 

Lakulamnaya, 205 
l.akula-bamaya, 205 
Lakiila-siddhanta, 206 
Lakulesa, 206 
Lakullsa, 205, 206 
LakulLsvara, 74, 200 , 206 
Lala, 76, 81, 82, 169, 182 
Lailiya, 45 
Lally, Count de, 195 
Lanka, i, 89, 118 
Lata, >s, 86, 128, 206 
Latin, 29 

Left-hand faction, 35, 183 
Leumann, 5, 6, 7 
Leyden, 85 
Lincoln, 194 
Linga, 206 
Linga-Raja, 134, 135 
Lingavantas, 206 

Lingayit, -s, 74, 78-80, 125, 133, 139, 
156* I79i 206-8, 210-11 
Loharya, 5 
Ldkacharya, 199 


Loka-mahadevi; 65 
Loka-Trinetia, 32 
Lokayalas, 210 
Lokkigundi, 103 
Lord of Nandagiri, 60 
Liiders, 7 

Lunar race, 61, 88, 94, 99, 121, 124, 141, 

149. 151 

Lunke, 27 
I-uther, Martin, 33 

McCrindle, 8 
Macdonell, 130 
Machi-Deva, 59 
Madamalingam, 88 
Madana-Raja, 89 
Maddagiri, 130, 160, 161 
Maddur, 94 

Madhava, 30-32, 34. 39, no-12, 153-4, 
168, 196, 200 
Madhava-bhatta, 33 
Madhukesvara, 26 
Madhura, 118, 128, 129, 130 
Madhusudana, 151 • 

Madliuvarmma, 27 
Madiga,-s, 175, 183 
Madikere, 134 
Madisudanan, 90 
Madivarminu, 27 
Madras, 17, 22, 53, 83, 197 
Madura, 88, 129-30, 149 
Maduvanan, 91 
Magadlia, ii, 82, 128, 150 
Magadin, 11 

Magadi, 71, 114, 165, 207 
Magara, 104 
Magha, 200 
Maha-Bali, 17, 19, 203 
Mahabalipura, 17, 20, 53 
Mahabharata, i, 2, 201 
Mahabhoji, 15 

Mahadeva, 14, 36, 102, 106, 109, 136, 

143. 152 

Mahadevapura, 134 
Mahakali, 188, 189 
Mahamalla, 20 
Mahamatas, 11 
Mahamatras, 11 
M^arajara-nad, 20, 43 
Maharajavadi, 104, 164 
Maharani, 132 
Maharashtra, 66 
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Maharathi, 15 

Mahavali, -s, 16, 17, 20, 27, 39. 53, 57, 
180, 205 

Mahavali kings, table of, 19 
Mahavlra, 5 

Maheiidra, 24, 45, 55, 56, 60 
Mahendrantaka, 44, 56 
Mahe^vara, 203 
Mahipala, 30 
Mahisa-mandala, 14 
Mahishapura, 125 
Mahish^ura, 14 
MahishSsura-mardani, 14 
Mahddai, 89 

Mahratta, -s, 121, 123, 131, 159, 160-62, 

177 

Mahratta country, South, 197 
Mahratti, 128, 179 
Maila, 28 
Mailangi, 179 
Mailugi-Deva, 8i 
Maisu-nad Seventy, 33 
Maisur, 127 
Maisuru, 14 

Malabar, 80, 88, xoo, 145, 15S 
Malaiyur, 88 
Malalavadi, 144 
Malambi, 144 
Malaparol-ganda, 106 
Malati, 147 

Malava, 46, 68, 82, 98, 150, 182, 197 

Malava-Ganga, 46 

Malavalli, 14, 15, 23, 26, 151, 204 

Malava-Raya, 109 

Malawi, 144 

Malaya, 82, 145, 15 1 

Malayala, 133, 158 

Maldives, 87 

Male, 37, 102, 1 51 

Malegas, 131 

MalekoU, 155 

Malepas, 96 

Male-rajya, 113 

Maleya-Bennur, 119, 138 

Maleyala, 182 

Mali-Deva, 143 

Malik-lbrahini, 122 

Malik- KihSln, 124, 208 

Malingi, 86, 183 

Malkhed, 66 

Malta, 27 

Malladeva, 20 


Malla-Dwi, 125 
Mallappa, 114, 115 
Malli-deva, 190 
Mallikarjuna, 117, 152, 200 
Mallinatha, 114 
Malli-Raya, 152 
Mallishena-Maladhari, 204 
Malprabha, 80 
Malur, 35, 107, 1 17 
Malurpatna, 87 
Mamallaipura, 20 
Manabaranan, 89 
Ma-Nakkavaram, 88 
Manalur, 87, 92 
Manavya, 14, 22, 23, 62 
Mancha-dannayak, 154 
Mandali, 32 
Mandali-nad, 44 
Mandhatri, 25 
Mandhatrivamima, 25 
Mangala, 55 
Mangalesa, 61, 63 
Mangalore, 133, 156 
Mangalur, 141 
Mangaya, 149 
Maninagapura, 16 1 
Manjarabad, 27, 129, 158, 161 
Mankir, 68 
Mankunda, 29, 37 
Mannarg^di, 106 
Mao^je, 29, 39, 69, S7 
Manni, 145 
Manniyan, 122 
Manucci, 130 
Manulanar, 14 
Manyakhela, 43, 66, 68 
Manyapura, 29, 39, 70 
Ma-Pappalam, 88 
Mara, 148, 149 
Maraiyan, 91 
M^ajavadi, 43 
Maramma, 138 
Marandale, 31, 41 
Marapa, 112, 200 
Mara^arvva, 70 

Marasimha, 42, 46, 57, 92, 1*42, 148- 

Marasing-Ereyappa, 42 

Maravas, 128 

Marayapadi, 104 

Mariyane, 99 

Marudur, 94 

Marula-Deva, 46 
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Marwar, 69 
Mastikal, 185 
Masuni-desam, 88 
Masur, 157 

Masur-Madag tank, 123, 208 
MSltangas, 63 
Matsya, 2 
Mattapatti, 15 

Mauryas, 3, 7, 9, 12', 61, 63, 66, 197 
Mayapuri, 121 
Mayipala, 88 
Mayirudingam, 88 
Maylavarmma, 28 
May7irakhanda, 70 
Mayurakhandi, 66 

Mayurasarinma, 19, 22, 26, 28, 53“4» 205, 
210 

Mayuravarmma, 2i, 26, 27, 28, 209 

Medakcn-Nayak, 159, 162 

Megasthcnes, 7, 8, 168 

Meghachandra, 197 

Mela-Devi, 115 

Mulai'Marajapadi, 164 

Melpadi, 74, 206 

Melukotc, 125, 132, 207 

Mercara, 35, 133, 134, 135 

Mcru, 92 

Mesa, 163 

Mevilipangam, 88 

Midagesi, I2y, 130 

Mimamsakas, 205 

Mlnavar, 90, 93 

Minayefif, 13 

Mississippi, 187 

Mlechchas, 128, 158 

Mlenclihas, 12S 

Mokkara, 36, 37 

Molakalmuru, 26, 27 

Morasas, 130, 131 

Morasu-Wokkal, 164 

Morkhand, 66 

Mosaic code, 14 

Mrigesavarmma, 25, 38 

Muddaya, 134 

Muddu-Raja, 134 

Mudgalas, 12S ' 

Mudgeye, 94, I39 
Mudikoodachdla-mandala, 86 
Mu^yanur, 33, 104 
Mudx^-Rakshasa, 8 
^Mudugundur, 41 
Mudukottur, 34 


Mudu-Rachayya, 47 

Muduvalla Thirty, 148 

Mughal, -s, 124, 159, 162, 208, 209 

Muhammad, 107 

Muhammad- Adil-Shah, 123 

Muhammad-Ali, 160 

Muhammadan, -s, 49, 116-18, 120, 128, 

i3>. *33. 136, 143. »76, 194. 208 

Muhammad-Shah, 122 
Muhammad the Great, 123 
Muhammad-Tughlak, 1 10 
Mukarasu, 131 
Mukka^na, 21, 26, 28, 204 
Mukunti-Pallava, 53, 205 
Mulbagal, 60, 92, 113, 169, 180 
MuUur, 145 
Mulukunte, 2 
Muluvayi, 113, 169 
Miimmadi, 126 
Mummadi-Krishna-Raja, 132 
Munivaraditya, 104 
Murad, 123 
Murari, 121 
Murggei^adi, 43 

Musalman, -s, 107-8, 110, 116, 120, 134. 

140, 160, 162, 164, 166, 209 
Musangi, 88 
Mushkara, 36 
Mushtika, T30 
Muttarasa, 38, 39 
Muttarasa Tirumala, 20 
Muttra, 138, 139 
Muvara-k5neya-santati, 206 
Muyangi, 88 

Mysore, i, ii, 14-16, 19, 21, 26, 29^ 

48-9» 52, 54*6, 60-61, 68, 78, 80, 82-3,. 

857. 90» 94, 98-100, 103, 107.10, 

113-14, 117, 120, 122-5, 127-30, 132-3, 

136, 140-47* J49, T53. 155-6, 158-65,, 

169, 170, 179, 201-3, 207-8, 210 
Mysore Gazetteer, 21 
Mysore Rajas, table of, 126 

Naga, 15, 17, 115, 163, 202, 203 
Nagadatta, 146 
Nagakhanda, 10, 202 
Nagalai, 91 
Nagaloka, 163, 203 
Nagamangala, 181 
Nagan^a, 86 
Nagar, 137, 138, 156 
Nagara, 179 
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Nagarakhancia, 27, 28, 202 
Nagarapura, 154 
NagasrT, 202 
Nagavarmma, 47 
Naiyayikas, 205 
Makularyya, 145, 191 
NakulTsvara, 200, 206 
Nalknad, 153 
Namanaigakkonai, 88 
Nana-Desis, 183 
Nanakkasa, 24, 54 
Nanda, -s, 3, 8, 9, 28, 29, 12 1 
Nandaghri, 32, 60 
Nandi, 2 

Nandi-Deva, 60, 133 
Nandidroog, 32, 123 
Nandigiri, 60 
Nandi-mandala, 164 
Nandipotavarmma, 54, 65 
Nandivarmma, 19, 20, 41, 54, 60, 70, 71 
Nangali, loi, 105 
Nangili, 92, 100 
Nanjainma, 189 
Nanjangud, 154 
Nanjaraj, 131, 160 
Nanja-Raja, 131, 143 
Nanjarajapattana, 133, 143 
Nanjarayapattana, 133, 143, 144 
Nanni-Changalva, 142 
Nanniga, 55, 56 
Nanniga^raya, 56 
Nanni-Nolamba, 58, 59, 71, 87 
Nanni-Nolamba-Pallava, 58 
Nanni-Nulamba, 90 
Nanni-Santara, 140 
Nanniya-Deva, 48 
Nanniya-Ganga, 46 
Nanya-Deva, 48 
Naraga, 46 

Narahari-somayaji, 112 
Narasa, 117, 118 
Narasa-Raja, 127 

Narasimha, 94, loi, 103*7, 141-2,, 163, 
171, 188, 195 

Narasirahapotavarmma, 37, 54, 65 
Narasimhavarmma, 60 
Narasimhavikramavarmma, 60 
Narasinga, 58, iii, 117, 152 
Narasinga dynasty, table of, 118 
Narasinga- Raya, 117 
Narayana, 34, 125 
N^ayaniunbika, 116 


Narayana-vajipeya-yaji, 112 
Narivalige Forty, 148 
Narmada, 61 
Nasik, 66, 130 
Nava-Dannayaks, 153 
Nava- Kama, 37 
Navale-nad, 44 
Nayarkhanda, 64 
Nelamangala, 85, 87 
Nellore, 112 
Nematti, 109, 148 
Nemichandra, 200 
Nepal, 48, 81 
Nepala, 116, 150 
Nerbudda, 61 
Nicobar Islands, 88 
Nidudol-Sinda, 147 
Nidugal, 85, 86, 163 
Nidiigal-durga, 103 
Nigalankamalla, 28 
Nijagali-Kataka-Raya, 114 
Nikarilichola-mandala, 86 
Nikarilicholapura, 87 
Nilagiri, 100, 153-5 
Nilesvar, 159 
Nine- Lakh country, 78 
Ninety-six Thousand, 40, 41, 47, 69, 98, 
100, 174 

Nirgunda, 20, 39 
Nirupama, 40, 68, 69 
Nirwinita, 5, 36 
Nitalaksha, 190 

Nlliinargga, 20, 43-5, 47-8, 55, 70, 186 
Nizam’s Dominions, 61, 66, 74, 90 
Nolaml)a, -s, 27, 43-4, 46, 48, 55, 60, 
I39» 17 1 

Nolambadhiraja, 42, 43, 45, 55, 56 
Nolambakulantaka, 46, 57 
Nolambalige, 55 
Nolamba-Narayana, 56 
Nolamba-Pallava, 58, 71, 87 
Nolambarasa, 57 
Nolatoba-Sindavadi, 58, 76 
NolambavatU, 27, 47, 55, 57, 59, 71, 
7 S-7, 101, 149, 150, 151, 174 
Nolapayya, 57 
Nolipayya, 56 
Nonamba, -s, 55, 60 
No^iambavadi, 55, 174 
No^ambavadi-gopda, 101 
No^iambesvara,’ 77, 210 
Nrigavarmma, 27 
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Nripa-Kama, 86, 97, 145 
Nripatunga, 35, 60, 71, 139, 196 
Nripatunga-kula, 60 
N ripatungavarmra a , 60 
Nripatungavikramavarmma, 60 
Nrisimha, 117, 210 
Nugu-nacl, 44 
Nulamba, 91 
Nulambapadi, 87 
Nuniz, 1 18, 141 
Nurmmadi-Taila, 77, 81 
Nyaniti, 14S 

C)(l<jiya-Raya, 122 
Ocleyar, 125 

Ole, 758 

Olokhoira, 137 
Omalur, 129 
Onkaresvara, 135 
Orangal, 122 
Oreiyur, 83 
OrekofUi, 33 
Oreyur, 145, 163 
Orissa, 9, 49, 87-8, I2I-2 
Onigal, 1 15 
Otia-vishaiyani, 88 
Ottoman Sultan, 123 

raclina^J, 154 
Padinalkunad, 153 
Paclmala-mahadevi, 103 
Padmanabha, 30, 31 
Padmanandi, 31 
Padmavati, 31, 79, 80, 138 
Paes, l^eonardo, 15S 
Pahlava, -s, 52, 53 
Paithan, 16, 53, 68 
Palakapya, 199 
Palanta, 149 
Palar, 17, 76, 180, 18 1 
Palasika, 26 
Palatta, 149 
Palatta-Pandya, 59 
Pali-dhvaja, 65 

Pallava, -s, 20, 22, 24-5, 27, 30, 37, 39, 
41-4, 47-8, 52-4, 59-65, 69, 70, 73, 
75-6, 90, 94, 105, 150, 205, 210 
Pallavadhiraja, 37, 39, 42 
Pallavamalla, 46 

Pallava- Nolamba, 27, 55, 57, 68, 164 
Palni, 129 

PaliDare, 102, 133, 143 


PampS, r, no, 113 
'IPami^-Dcvi, 73, 115 
Panas, 35 

Panasoge, 86, 141-2, 144 
Panchala, -s, 183 
Panchala-Deva, 47 
Pancha-Linga, 74 
Pancha-Linga temple, 2 
Panchatantra, 170 

Panchava-niaharilya, 86, 142, .*144, 189 
Panchavati, 130 
Panchikesvara, 195 
Pandari-dikshita, 112 
Papdavas, 2, 74, 151 
Pandharpur, 105 
Pamli, 138 
Pandi-mai^dalam, 92 
Pandita- Pandy a, 1 5 1 
Pandya, -s, 20, 42, 59, 65, 76-7. 81, 87- 
I 94, 100, 102-5, 128, 129, 141, 149*50, 
' IS 3 - 4 . 170-71. 182 

1 Pandya-Deva, 140 
Pandya-mandala, I0[5 
Pandya-nad, 151 
Panekodupadi, 37 
Pangalar, 90 
Panini, 13, 197, 199 
Panjappalli, 88 
Panjavar, 92 
Pannad, 36, 169 
Pannai, 88 
Panne-nad, 40 
Panungal, 2, 66 
Parakesarivarmma, 83 
Parama-Giila, 39 
Paramesvara, 65, 147 
Parantaka, 20, 45, 85, 164 
Parasika, 65 
I Parasurama, 28, B8 
I Pariksbil, I2i 
Pars!, 188 
Parthava, 53 
Parthian, 53, 62 
Parvati, 21, 28, 148 
Parwatavali, 206 
Parwati-Raya, 117 
Pasupala, 74, 116, 206 
Patala, 17, 115, 202, 205 
Patala-chakravartti, 147 
Pataliputra, 8, 61, 197 
Patanjali, 199, 200 
Pathak, 210 
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Pathan, 107 
Patheya, 115 
Patna, 197 
Patra, 33 
Pattadkal, 65 
Patlavalis, 6 
Patti, 138 

Patti -Perumala, 138 
Patti-Pomburcha, 138 
Patusaha, 158 
Paurandara, 149 
Pavusa,.ioS 
Payanghab 123 
l*eda-VenkaU, 122 
Peddore, 105 
Pemma, 79 

Pemma-Virappa, 102, 133, 143 
Pencheru, 59 
Penjeru, 44, 59, I63 
Pennagaram, 36 
Pennar, 180 
Penugonda, I14, I17, 119-22, 155, 164, 
166, 180 
Perbbolal, 34 
Perddore, 100 
Periapatam, 133-4, 144 
Peraimadi, 44, 79, 97, 140 
Permmanadi, 39, 45, 48, 54, 55, 58, 73, 150 
Perminanadigal, 144 
Persia, 123 

Persian, -s, ii, 15, 123 
Perunjinga, 94, 105 
Perumala, 153, 154, 179 
Perum-Banappacli, 18 
Perur, 31, 35 
PhaQi-dhvaja, 149 
Phaiiiraja-vam:^, 147, 202 
Phanibitu, 201 
Pid’ariyar, 87 
Pilduvipati, 42, 139 
Pina- Venkata, 122 
Pinnama, 12 1 
Piramadeva, 91 
Firiyapatna, 133, 134, 144 
Piriya-Raja, 143 
Pischel, 13 
Piyadasi, 12 
Pleiades, 22 
Pliny, 15, 29 
Pdchala, 95 

Podiyam mountain, 2cx> 

Podiyil, 92 


Pogilli, 64 
Polalchora, 43 
Polalva, 200 
Poleke^i, 64 
Polikesi, 64 
Pomburcha, 137 
Pomburchcha, 75 
Pompala, 186 
Pompalla, 43 
Ponkunda, 39 
Ponnala-Devi, 117 
Ponni, 92 
Porphyrius, 8 
Portugal, 158 
Portuguese, 118, 157, 158 
Porulare, 36 
Pottalakere, 74 
Pottappi, 91 
Poiinnata, 10, 146 
Poyichala, 95 

Poysala, -s, 86, 94-6, 98-9, 145, 168, 177 
Poysala kings, table of, 97 
Poysana, 95 
Pperuncheru, 163 
Prabhachandra, 5, 6, 7, 200 
Prabhutavarsha, 41, 42, 68, 70 
Prakrit, 14, 53, 67, 200 
l^anavesvara, 22 
Prasii, 29 

Pralapa-Deva-Raya, 115 

Pratapa dynasty, 1 16 

Pratapa-Narasimha, 194 

Pratapa- Rudra, 119 

Pratapa- Rudriya, 20 

Pratapavaloka, 68 

Pratishthana, 53 

Prauclha-Deva-Raya, 1 16 

Premara, 22 

Prithivl-Ganga, 34 

Prithivx-Kongapi, 37, 38 

Prithivisagara, 138 

Prlt^^uv^pati, 20, 42, 45, 71, 85, 139 

Priyabandhu, 30 

Priyadarsi, 12 
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